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Essai d’inter prétation économico-historique 


TELS que des flots dans un grand fleuve, nous avons chacun un petit 
mouvement et nous faisons un peu de bruit dans le large courant qui 
nous emporte; mais nous allons avec les autres et nous n’avancons que 
poussés par eux . . . Si inventeur que soit un esprit, il n’invente guére; 
ses idées sont celles de son temps, et ce que son génie original y change 
ou ajoute est peu de chose. (H. Taine, Essai sur Tite Live) 


L’activité humaine est une, tout en étant multiple; elle ne se découpe 
pas en domaines isolés . . . Au dessus de la politique, de l’économie, des 
croyances, de l'art, il y a la vie, qui embrasse tout. Les spécialistes sont 
parfois tentés de l’oublier. (H. Hauser, Les débuts du capitalisme) 


L ne s’agit pas ici de rouvrir les débats qui ont porté sur les méthodes 
de Vhistoire littéraire. Cette question a fait l’objet des discussions 

du premier Congrés International d’histoire littéraire, 4 Budapest (21-24 
mai 1931). Elle a souvent été discutée et ne perd, d’ailleurs, rien de son 
actualité;! mais ce que je me propose de faire, c’est seulement, pour mieux 
comprendre la poésie lyrique au seuil de la Renaissance, de replacer cette 
littérature dans le temps qui la vit naitre. 

Quand je préparais une édition des Albums de Marguerite d’Autriche, 
mon attention fut dirigée vers un manuscrit qui contenait certaines piéces 
attribuées 4 la Régente des Pays-Bas. C’est ce manuscrit qui va m’oc- 
cuper. Le ms. 402 de Lille est un des recueils les plus importants parmi 
ceux qui nous conservent des rondeaux composés & la fin du XV° siécle 


1Cf. Ph. van Tieghem, Tendances nouvelles en histoire littéraire (Paris, 1930).—S.- 
Etienne, Défense dela philologie, (Litge-Paris, 1933).—Rappelons aussi l’essai d’un littéra- 
teur: Valery Larbaud, Technique (Paris, 1932), et le brillant exposé de Henri Focillon, 
Vie des Formes (Paris, 1934). Cf. S.-Etienne, Expériences d’analyse textuelle (Litge-Paris, 
1935). 
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et dans les premiéres années du xvi*. Etudions donc les conditions par- 
ticuliéres 4 ce temps. Quand on dit que la fin du xv° siécle, et le com- 
mencement du xvi® constituent une époque de transition, on veut insister 
sur leur manque de stabilité, sur le double caractére de déclin et de pré- 
paration qui marque cet Age. Qu’observe-t-on, en effet, 4 ce moment? A 
mesure qu’on s’avance dans le xv° siécle, nous dit M. Hauser,” le régime 
corporatif “apparait de plus en plus comme une institution en déca- 
dence.” Le caractére des forces productives a beaucoup changé dans les 
cent années qui précédent la Renaissance. Dés le xv° siécle, les machines 
commencent de remplacer les outils; la spécialisation du travail améne 
des différences de plus en plus grandes entre les hommes, une séparation 
de plus en plus nette entre les groupes humains, une antipathie de plus 
en plus prononcée entre les classes, une lutte de plus en plus 4pre entre 
ceux qui possédent “les instruments de travail sans travailler’” et ceux 
qui se servent “de ces instruments sans en avoir la propriéte.” 
L’accumulation des capitaux qui est facilitée par la découverte de 
l’Amérique et l’introduction de ses métaux précieux,—l’agrandissement 
du marché da 4 la découverte de la route des Indes par le Cap de Bonne- 
Espérance et 4 l’amélioration des communications entre les différentes 
parties du monde,—|’existence dans les villes d’une armée de vagabonds 
venus des campagnes,—tout cela concourt 4 la formation du capitalisme, 
a la division du travail qui prend alors une importance et un caractére 
particuliers. Cette révolution économique et sociale est accompagnée 
d’autres révolutions: politique, intellectuelle, religieuse. La théorie et 
la pratique se séparent et s’opposent. Les hommes de ce temps sont cul- 
tivés, élégants et raffinés; leurs mceurs sont pourtant grossiéres. Dans 
les arts et dans les lettres, on remarque un développement excessif de la 
forme, la complication, l’étrangeté des détails, la surabondance des orne- 
ments. L’ceuvre manque souvent de sens. Les musiciens, trop habiles, 
nous trompent par le vide intérieur de leurs compositions. L’architecture 
se défait, les constructeurs ne comprennent plus le réle des fonctions. En 
littérature, les grands rhétoriqueurs recherchent des rimes difficiles, font 
des tours de force déconcertants par leur caractére saugrenu et par leur 
niaiserie. C’est le régne de l’artifice. C’est qu’une civilisation 4 base de 
mensonge ne peut produire que des ceuvres factices et conventionnelles. 
On assiste alors au divorce des différentes formes de l’activité humaine, 
a la séparation des diverses branches des arts autrefois réunies. La 
sculpture se détache de plus en plus de l’architecture; la poésie se dis- 
tingue de plus en plus de la musique. Pendant tout le moyen Age, musique 
et poésie sont en contact intime; au x11I° siécle, on subordonne souvent 
celle-ci 4 celle-l4; au xtv*, des hommes, comme Machault, sont, peut- 


2H. Hauser: Ouoriers du temps passé, 5¢ édition (Paris, 1927). 
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étre, plus grands comme musiciens que comme poétes. Ce n’est déja 
plus le cas au Xv*; et, a l’époque que nous étudions, malgré les nombreux 
recueils qui contiennent des notations musicales sur lesquelles se chan- 
taient les paroles de rondeaux, ballades, chansons ou motets, la poésie 
semble prendre une existence plus nettement 4 elle; les poétes en général, 
ne sont plus que des musiciens d’occasion. Il semble qu’on apprécie alors 
la poésie pour elle-méme. 

Cette indépendance des diverses formes intellectuelles et artistiques 
est un signe de décadence Si l'art s’étiole, n’est-ce pas, en effet, que tout 
commence d’étre cultivé 4 part et que plus rien n’a de portée? Cet art- 
parure devient le passe-temps distingué des amateurs. Les hommes du 
métier, pourtant, sont toujours aussi actifs; mais ils se soumettent au 
gotit de leurs protecteurs dont ils attendent pensions et bénéfices. Les 
mécénes, 4 leur tour, imitent les professionnels dans la recherche des 
bizarreries, dans le traitement des clichés littéraires. L’art se sépare de 
plus en plus de la vie et dépérit. 

Ce qu’on reléve alors, c’est l’importance de la tradition; mais celle-ci 
se trouve 4 ce moment si éloignée des conditions réelles que jamais elle 
n’a été plus illusoire; aussi, tout en paraissant la respecter, quelques au- 
teurs mélent-ils 4 leurs écrits des éléments de satire. La parodie prélude A 
la révolte, et c’est justement dans les piéces libres qu’on discerne le mieux 
le caractére propre du temps. C’est 14, en effet, qu’on apercoit la pré- 
paration d’un mouvement de soulévement. Quelques années encore, et 
les vieux genres littéraires auront disparu, et avec eux l’idéologie d’une 
époque périmée. La langue elle-méme nous révéle ce double caractére 
de décadence et de préparation. Certains phénoménes linguistiques sont 
en voie de développement; les auteurs ont de la peine 4 se décider entre 
plusieurs formes; il se produit des anomalies; dans la graphie, dans la 
prononciation, on ne remarque rien que l’hésitation et le manque de 
norme. C’est que tout va se renouveler. 

Les poémes que nous allons étudier présentent justement ces carac- 
téres. Nous y reléverons la persistance de thémes traditionnels, de lieux 
communs, de formules auxquelles personne n’attache plus aucune signi- 
fication, et nous remarquerons surtout les piéces satyriques et bachiques 
dont la verve, l’entrain et la rondeur se font admirer. 

Le recueil de rondeaux que constitue le ms. 402 nous présente ainsi 
des charactéres contradictoires, et refléte le conflit de tendances qui se 
manifeste au commencement du xvi siécle. C’est en effet, la marque de 
ces époques de transition que rien alors n’est en repos, qu’il n’y a plus de 
régles uniformes, que tout est remis en question. Aussi trouve-t-on des 
éléments qui rappellent le passé 4 cété d’autres qui font prévoir l’avenir. 

Le Milieu.—Quels sont les auteurs des piéces du ms. 402 et pour qui 
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celles-ci ont-elles été écrites? Dans un précédent article,’ j’ai pu attri- 
buer un certain nombre de rondeaux 4 un groupe de poétes: Henri 
Baude, Octovien de Saint-Gelays, André de la Vigne, Jean Picart, Jean 
Marot, Jean d’Auton. 

Le ms. 402 est anonyme, comme le ms. ‘Jean de Saxe’ de Moritzburg, 
qui contient les 545 premiers rondeaux du premier recueil. Mais certaines 
piéces se retrouvent en d’autres mss. ou dans diverses publications, 
comme la Chasse et le Départ d’amours fait et composé par révérend pére 
en Dieu messire Octovien de Sainct-Gelais evesque dangoulesme, et par 
noble homme blaisse dauriol bachelier en chascun droit demourant a Thou- 
louze. On sait* que ce recueil est une compilation faite par le libraire 
Antoine Vérard. 

Ce sont les manuscrits qui vont nous donner le plus de renseignements. 
Le ms. fr. 19182 de la Bibliothéque Nationale contient un grand nombre 
(plus de 150) de rondeaux du ms. 402 de Lille. Quelques-unes de ces 
piéces portent, dans le ms. de Paris, mention de divers personnages qui 
les ont composées ou pour qui elles ont été faites. Au ms. 19182 se lisent 
les indications suivantes: 


au Roy (£. 2); pour moy (f. 2v.); a la Rayne Claude (f. 3); a Loyse de savoye (f. 
3v.); a Margueryte d’Orleans (f. 4); a Jeusne d’Orleans (f. 4v.); a Francoyse 
d’ Alenson (f. 5); a Marye de Longwy (f. 5v.); a Marye d’Albret (f. 6); a Anne de 
Humyeres (f. 6v.); a Jeanne de Gravylle (f. 7); a Loiese de Gravyle (f. 7 v.); a 
Beraude de Jaucourt (f. 8); a Aelyse du Just (f. 8v.); a Loyse de Vyllequier (f. 9); 
envoy du visconte de Fallaise (ff. 52 et 96v.); envoy de la Touche (f. 53v.); envoy 
de Vevesque d’Angoulesme (f. 54v.); Envoy du petit Martin de Housse (f. 55v.); 
Responce du visconte de Falaise (f.57); Responce de la Possoniere (f. 58); envoy de 
Beigeve (f. 58v.). 


Les rondeaux des ff. 7v, 8v, 52, 53v, 54v, 55v, 57, 58, se lisent dans le 
ms. 402. Celcu-ci contient diverses piéces qui se retrouvent aussi dans le 
ms. n.a. f. 1158, dont le f. 150 nous donne la mention suivante: “‘fin des 
ceuvres de Messire Octovien de Saint-Gelays, en son vivant evesque 
d’Angoulesme.” I] faut aussi appeler l’attention sur le ms. 1721. On y 
lit neuf rondeaux dont les six premiers sont donnés comme ‘“‘Faictz par 
le bailly d’Estellan”; les deux suivants sont assignés au vicomte ce 
Falaise, et le dernier aurait été “faict par ledit M*® Jehan Marot pour 
le petit bailly Picard et sur sa devise.’’ Ces neuf rondeaux se retrouvent 
dans le ms. 402. Je remarque, dans ce ms., les rondeaux CCLXXxV, CCI- 
CCCVI, CCLXxxVIlI, adressés au roi (deux 4 l’occasion de son expédition 


5 Cet article sera publié par la Romanic Review. 
4 A. Piaget, “Une édition gothique de Charles d’Orléans,”” Romania, xx1 (1892), 581.—E. 
Picot et A. Piaget, “Une supercherie d’Antoine Vérard,” Romania, xxm1 (1893), 244. 
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en Italie, et le 3* pour déplorer sa mort). D’aprés H. J. Molinier,' la piéce 
CCLXXXV serait d’Octovien de Saint-Gelais, et elle aurait été composée 
au moment ot Charles VIII partait pour I’Italie. La piéce “A la caille 
je me tiens et m’arreste’”’ (ccDxxxiII) se rapporte 4 Mlle Caille, fille 
de chambre de la reine.* Le rondeau cccxxx1x fait allusion 4 la mort de 
Louis de Luxembourg, comte de Ligny. Les premiers mots de la piéce 
ccccxxI sont J’aime fortune et rappellent le devise de Galiot de Gen- 
ouillac. Ailleurs (ccccxvr), il est question du départ de “Mademoiselle 
Francoyse de Foys.” La piéce DLxvuI mentionne le “Gentil bailly’’; la 
suivante est encore plus nette et il y est question de “monsieur le bailly 
d’estellan.” On peut aussi y remarquer les mots “de la vigne,” peut- 
étre faut-il voir 14 une allusion au rhétoriqueur de ce nom. D’autres 
rondeaux ont été recueillis parmi les ceuvres de Georges Chastellain et 
de Henri Baude. 

Que savons-nous des personnages dont nous venons de trouver le nom? 

Je ne rappellerai pas qu’Octovien de Saint-Gelays appartenait 4 cette 
famille des Saint-Gelays, remuante, ambitieuse, habile, qui se poussa 
aux faveurs. Les Saint-Gelays, comme le dit M. Guy,’ “sans rendre de 
notables services, parurent indispensables.” 

Jean Picart® est le fils de Guillaume Picart ou Le Picart, chevalier, 
seigneur d’Etelan, de Bourg-Achard, de Radeval et d’autres terres, 
notaire et secrétaire de Charles VII et de Louis XI, bailli de Rouen en 
1479, mort avant le 17 juillet 1492. Jean Picart, connu sous le nom de 
bailli d’Etelan (quoiqu’on ignore a quel droit lui revenait ce titre) assista 
en septembre 1503 au siége de Salce en Roussillon, sous les ordres de 
Jean de Rieux, maréchal de Bretagne. I! se distingua, le 24 avril 1507, 
sous le commandement de Jacques de Chabannes, 4 la prise du bastion 
de la montagne de Génes. Est-ce le méme personnage que le seigneur de 
Radeval qui, en 1515, est conseiller et maitre d’hétel du roi et qui est 
confirmé le 7 janvier en la charge de vicomte et receveur de Falaise? 
Dans ce cas, il serait mort peu aprés cette année 1515 en transmettant 
son office de Maitre d’hétel et de receveur de Falaise 4 son fils ainé, un 
autre Jean, mort en 1523. Un certain nombre de piéces sont assignées au 
bailli d’Etelan, d’autres au vicomte de Falaise. Il semble qu’on doive 
toutes les attribuer 4 Jean Picard. Ce rhétoriqueuer est |’auteur d’épitres 
échangées avec Louis de Ligny, avec deux dames qui ne sont point nom- 


5H. J. Molinier, Essai biographique et littéraire sur Octovien de Saint-Gelais (Rodez, 
1910). * H. Guy, Histoire dela poésie au XVI* siécle (Paris, 1910), 1, 139. 

7H. Guy, op. cit., pp. 135-157. 

8 Ibid., pp. 222-273.—Maulde la Claviére, Louise de Savoie et Francois I* (Paris, 1895), 
pp. 39-56.—E. Schneegans, op. cit.—E. Droz, op. cit—Ph. A. Becker, ‘La vie littéraire 
a la cour de Louis XII,” of. cit. 
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mées, avec Jacques de Coligny, seigneur de ChAtillon et d’Andelot, 
(qui épousa Blanche de Tournon® en sedondes noces, en 1505 et mourut 
en 1512 devant Ravenne),—avec Germaine de Bonneval, fils d’Antoine 
et de Marguerite de Foix-Comminges, et qui mourut en 1524 4 la bataille 
de Pavie. 

Louis de Luxembourg,’ comte de Ligny, a eu une vie active et bril- 
lante au moment de guerres d’Italie. II était fils du connétable de Saint- 
Pol et de Marie de Savoie que le connétable avait épousée en secondes 
noces. Il fut orphelin de bonne heure (le connétable eut la téte tranchée 
en 1475). Par sa mére il était cousin germain de Charles VIII, de trois 
ans son cadet. Le roi de France avait pour Louis de Luxembourg une 
grande amitié et lui fit épouser une des plus riches héritiéres du royaume 
de Naples, Eléonore de Guevarra-de-Baux, princesse d’Altamura qui 
mourut bientét aprés et laissa ses terres 4 son mari. 

Bayard aurait servi, d’abord, le Comte de Ligny qui l’appelait Pic- 
quet. Le “Loyal Serviteur’” décrit—mais doit-on le croire?!“—la premiére 
rencontre du comte avec Bayard, un jour, prés de Lyon, quand le duc 
de Savoie serait venu rendre visite au roi de France. 

Le comte de Ligny semble avoir voulu quelquefois agir en secret,” et 
il ne parait pas avoir gardé la faveur de Louis XII. En 1503, le roi choisit 
le seigneur d’Aubigny pour commander |’armée. Louis de Luxembourg 
resta en France; il passa quelque temps 4 chasser 4 Tournus ov séjour- 
nait la cour. Mais la chaleur des jours caniculaires le rendit malade. I! 
semble alors s’étre remis. Peut-étre avait-il suivi le conseil de Jean 
Picard qui lui écrivait d’éviter “ . . . Troys choses qui par f commencent/ 
C’est fruict et froict et femmes... ”’ Mais sa guérison ne devait pas durer 
et il mourut 4 Lyon le 31 décembre 1503, suivant Ph. A. Becker. II 
avait trente-six ans. 

Galiot de Genouillac," fils de Jean, maitre d’hétel du roi en 1496 et 
de Catherine du Bosc, dame d’Assier, neveu du premier maitre de |’ar- 
tillerie de ce nom sous Louis XI et sous Charles VIII, naquit en 1465. 





® Remarquons le rondeau du f. 82, au ms. fr. 19182: ‘‘Ma demoiselle de Tournon.”’ 

10 F, Ed. Schnéegans: “Epitres en vers de Jehan Picart seigneur d’Estellan et de ses 
amis.” Recueil de travaux publiés par la Faculté des Lettres (Neuchatel, 1921).—E. Droz: 
“‘La correspondance poétique du rhétoriqueur Jean Picart,”’ Revue du XVI* siécle, vu 
(1921), 63.—Ph. A. Becker: “La vie littéraire 4 la cour de Louis XII,’”’ Neuphilologische 
Mitteilungen, xxmm (1922), 113.—D. Yabslevy: Jean Lemaire de Belges, La Plainte du 
Désiré (Paris, 1932).—Paul Lacroix: Louis XII et Anne de Bretagne (Paris, 1882), pp. 121. 
146, 147, 148, 149, 151, 152, 208. 

11 C. Monet, Bayard et la maison de Savoie (Paris-Turin, 1926), p. 20. 

12 Maulde la Claviere, Histoire de Louis XII. La diplomatie (Paris, 1893), 1, 457. 

13 Francois de Vaux de Foletier, Galiot de Genouillac (Paris, 1925).—René Brimo et 
Marcel Francon, ‘Un rondeau sur la devise de Galiot de Genouillac,”’ Bulletin de la Société 
des Etudes littéraires, scientifiques et artistiques du Lot, tv1 (1935), 339. 
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Il entra de bonne heure 4 la cour, il y fut, d’abord, page, puis fut admis, 
en 1491, parmi les écuyers du roi; il fut promu, en 1492, au titre de grand 
écuyer du dauphin. I] devint sénéchal d’Armagnac et se trouvait a 
Lyon en 1494, prét 4 partir avec l’armée de Charles VIII. A la mort de 
ce prince, il passa au service de Louis XII qui le confirma dans ses fonc- 
tions et le nomma maitre général de I’artillerie de France, le 16 mai 1512. 
Francois Ier, le soir de la victoire de Marignan, écrivait 4 sa mére que 
le “sénéchal d’Armignac” avait “été cause en partie du gain de la 
bataille ... ”’ Vers 1541, Francois Ier s’inquiéta de l’enrichissement trop 
rapide de certains de ses sujets; il fit appeler Galiot pour lui demander 
des explications sur les richesses considérables que ce dernier avait ac- 
cumulées. Galiot répondit qu’il devait tout 4 la faveur du roi et qu’en 
outre il avait épousé deux femmes fort riches. Le roi fut satisfait des 
réponses de son maitre de l’artillerie, et, dit Brantéme, “les envieux du 
bon homme furent bien estonnez.”’ 

Son principal plaisir était de construire. Le chateau d’Assier rem- 
placa le vieux logis fortifié qui ne pouvait plus suffire; |’église d’Assier, 
édifiée 4 la gloire de Dieu, proclame la gloire de son fondateur: “a part 
la statue de la Vierge,”’ nous dit M. Vaux de Foletier, “la décoration 
extérieure ne présente aucun caractére religieux et ne fait penser qu’a 
Galiot.” Sur les murs de cette église, comme de celle de Louzac et du 
chateau, s’inscrit la devise “IAImE Fortune.” Inutile de dire que cette 
devise, comme celle de Marguerite d’Autriche, ‘“FoRTUNE INFORTUNE 
Fort Une,” a fourni une ample matiére 4 |’ingéniosité des commenta- 
teurs. Tantét on trouve, en effet, sur les gonfanons des lances, sur les 
banderoles et les cartouches, FORTUNE en un seul mot, tantét FORT 
et UNE sont séparés par un point. Sur deux clefs de vote, la légende se 
développe autour d’une roue, allusion évidente 4 l’antique roue de la 
Fortune. L’iconographie de Galiot de Genouillac comprend de nom- 
breux dessins au crayon, des peintures (un portrait par Hans Holbein), 
des peintures sur émail ou sur verre et des sculptures. I] mourut le 15 
octobre 1546. 

Francoise d’Alencon," était fille de René, ducd’Alencon, pair de France, 
comte du Perche et vicomte de Beaumont, mort en 1492, et de Margue- 
rite de Lorraine. Cette derniére princesse était la petite fille de René de 
France, roi de Sicile et d’Aragon. Elle avait eu de son mariage: Charles, 
Francois et Anne. Elle était trés pieuse et on a conservé les procés- 
verbaux des nombreux miracles qu’elle avait faits, prétend-on, pendant 
sa vie et de ceux encore plus nombreux qui s’opérérent 4 son tombeau. 


“4 Odolant Desnos, Mémoires historiques sur la ville d’Alencon et sur ses seigneurs, I 
(Alencon, 1787), 221.—Caroline Ruutz-Rees, Charles de Sainte-Marthe (New York, 1910), 
pp. 163-173.—E. Moreau-Nélaton, op. cit., 1 (Paris, 1924), fig. 169. 
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Francoise d’Alencon avait été accordée le 28 mars 1500, 4 Louis d’Arma- 
gnac duc de Nemours, viceroi de Naples, tué a la bataille de Cerignola, 
le 28 avril 1503. Elle épousa en premiére noces, le 6 avril 1505, Francois 
d’Orléans, II* du nom, duc de Longueville, mort le 12 février 1512, puis, 
le 18 mai 1513, Charles de Bourbon, duc de Vendéme, pair de France, 
mort le 25 mars 1536." Elle mourut en son chateau de la Fléche, le 14 
septembre 1550, Agée d’environ soixante ans. Elle protégea Charles de 
Sainte-Marthe qui entra 4 son service en 1544. Elle avait la méme 
dévotion et la méme piété que sa mére. Elle faisait ses délices de la 
lecture des Saintes Ecritures et s’occupait de faire tourner “‘les lascives 
chansons de l’impudique Vénus en hymnes et cantiques spirituelles.’’ 
C’était en général Charles de Billon qui s’occupait de ce travail; a l’occa- 
sion, Charles de Sainte-Marthe prétait son concours. A ses demoiselles 
d’honneur, elle n’autorisait que des conversations oii il s’agissait ‘‘de 
l'amour permis,” et seulement la lecture des Ecritures, ou de “quelque 
historiographe qui ne donnait aucune mauvaise et impudique doctrine.” 
Elle ne tolérait que les Psaumes et les Odes de la Reine de Navarre. 
Vive et parfois violente, hautaine, elle réprouvait les opinions de son con- 
seil, méme si elles lui semblaient bonnes, de peur d’étre gouvernée par 
ses sujets. Elle avait toujours des dettes; on a méme dit qu’elle ne pay- 
ait jamais ses serviteurs. Charles de Sainte-Marthe fit son oraison fun¢- 
bre comme il avait fait, quelques mois avant, celle de Marguerite de 
Navarre. Il semble qu’il y ait eu entre Francoise d’Alengon et Margue- 
rite de Navarre qui avait, d’abord, épousé Charles, frére ainé de Fran- 
coise, une vive affection. Les deux belles-soeurs furent toujours trés 
liées, malgré l’opposition que la reine de Navarre avait faite au mariage 
de sa fille Jeanne avec Antoine de Bourbon, un des enfants de Francoise 
d’Alencon. 

Jeanne Malet de Graville,’® quatriéme enfant de Louis Malet, Sire de 
Graville, amiral de France, fut émancipée par son pére le 28 juin 1485. 
Elle épousa d’abord Charles d’Amboise, II*® du nom, héritier du beau 
chateau de Chaumont-sur-Loire. Ce courtisan trés habile et d’une 
grande ambition occupa de trés importantes fonctions. Grace 4 son 
oncle le cardinal, il fut mis, tout jeune encore, a la téte d’une armée 
francaise qui devait défendre le Milanais. Amiral, grand-maitre et maré¢- 
chal de France, gouverneur de Paris en 1504, il commanda en chef l’armée 
avec laquelle Louis XII entra 4 Génes. I] remporta la victoire d’Agnade! 


18 Ph. A. Becker donne la date de la mort de Charles de Bourbon, comme étant 1537 
Cf. Aus Frankreichs Friihrenaissance (Leipzig, 1927), 119. 

16 de la Chenaye-Desbois et Badier: Dictionnaire de la Noblesse, xm (Paris, 1868), 9; 
René de Maulde la Claviére: Jeanne de France (Paris, 1883), p. 395.—Le Roux de Lincy: 
Vie dela Reine Anne de Bretagne (Paris, 1860), 11, 122.—P. M. Perret, Notice biographique 
sur Louis Malet de Graville (Paris, 1889). 
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en 1509, recueillit "héritage de son oncle, mort le 25 mai 1510, et mourut!” 
lui-méme quelques mois aprés (11 février 1511) dans la province de 
Modéne, 4 Corregio. Il avait trente-huit ans. I] avait été le protecteur 
de Léonard de Vinci. I] existe au Louvre un portrait de Charles d’- 
Amboise; ce n’est pas Léonard de Vinci qui en fut le peintre, mais un 
de ses éléves, Andrea Solario.'* Les richesses qu’il avait acquises en Italie 
lui permirent de reconstruire le chateau de Meillant; c’est pourquoi |’on 
disait: “Milan a fait Meillant.” 

Mme de Chaumont qui usait “du monde comme n’en usant point’”!® 
partageait les pieuses occupations de Jeanne de France. Son fils unique 
mourut a Paris, en 1525. Elle se remaria. Mais cette union avec René 
de Milly, seigneur d’Illiers, ne fut pas heureuse. Jeanne de Gravaille 
fut obligée de quitter le chateau de Marcoussis et de se réfugier dans un 
domaine qui en dépendait, I’hétel de la Ronce, d’ou elle allait 4 pied a 
l’église des Célestins. Elle porta plainte contre son mari que le Parlement 
condamna 4 restituer le chateau et 4 payer trois mille livres de rente. 
Ce René de Milly qui appelait sa femme sa jofflue et sa mafflue, mourut 
enfin en juillet 1532. Jeanne de Graville ne lui survécut que quelques 
années. Aprés sa mort, en 1540, toute sa fortune alla aux enfants de sa 
sceur Anne. Son cceur fut porté dans le couvent de |’Annonciade, a 
Bourges, prés de celui de Jeanne de France. 

Louis Malet et Marie de Balzac avaient eu, pour troisiéme enfant, 
Louise Malet, dame de Graville. Celle-ci 6pousa Jacques de Vendéme. 

Marie d’Albret, dame d’Orval, était la fille ainée et l’heritiére de Jean 
d’Algret, seigneur d’Orval, et de Charlotte de Bourgogne, comtesse 
d’Eu. Elle naquit le 25 mars 1491. Le 25 janvier 1504, elle épousa Charles 
de Cléves, comte de Nevers, d’Auxerre, de Rethel et d’Eu, Pair de 
France. Ce prince assista 4 la prise de Génes l’an 1507 et a la bataille 
d’Agnadel. Il mouru.t prisonnier au chateau du Louvre, 4 Paris, le 27 
aoitt 1521. Le Ier mars 1526, elle recut deux cents écus d’or soleil dont 
madame, mére du roi, lui avait fait don “en faveur de la proximité de 
lignage dont elle et son fils aitenaient au roi et 4 sa mére.”’ Marie d’Albret 
mourut & Paris le 27 octotre 1549; elle est enterrée dans |’église des 
Recollets de Nevers. Bancello”® avoue tenir une nouvelle de Marie 
d’Albret, appelée Marie de Navarre, belle-sceur de Marguerite de Na- 
varre. Mais s’agit-il de la méme princesse? 

7 Maxime de Montmorrand: Anne de Graville (Paris, 1917). 

18 Cf. Paul Lacroix: Louis XII et Anne de Bretagne (Paris, 1882), p. 208. 

9 Hilarion de Coste: Les éloges et les vies des reynes, princesses, dames et demoiselles 
illustres (Paris, 1647), 1, 17. 

” P. Jourda, Marguerite d’Angouléme (Paris, 1930), 709, 715.—Pére Anselme, Histoire 
généalogique et chronologique de la Maison royale de France et des grands officiers de la 
couronne (Paris, 1728), m1, 450; et (Paris, 1730), v1, 218.—E. Moreau-Nélaton, op. cit., 
(Paris, 1924), ur, 117, 124, 127. 
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Francoise de Foix,2" dame de ChAteaubriant, était fille de Jean, 
vicomte de Lautrec, et petite fille de Gaston IV, comte de Foix. Ses 
trois fréres, Odet, Thomas, André, furent trois hommes de guerre trés 
célébres. En 1509 elle fut mariée, fort jeune, 4 Jean de Laval, sire de 
Chateaubriant. On ne sait exactement quand elle devint la maitresse 
de Francois Ier. Le 28 février 1518, elle assistait au baptéme de Fran- 
cois, le premier fils du roi. Vers 1521, elle avait quitté la cour, supplantée 
dans les amours de Francois Ier par Anne d’Heilly. Francoise envoya au 
roi plusieurs rondeaux. Dans une épitre 4 Francois Ier, madame de 
Chateaubriant lui dit. ‘“‘Crespes cheveulx ont pris vostre pensée”’ et elle 
essaye de rabaisser sa rivale en ces termes: “... le noir est pour avoir 
bon credit/Plus que le blanc qui n’a point de durée.” Elle mourut le 16 
octobre 1537. Il reste plusieurs portraits de Mme de Chateaubriant; trois 
sont reproduits dans l’ouvrage de Moreau-Nélaton. 

Il y a, au commencement du xvi? siécle, plusieurs personnages impor- 
tants de la famille des Longwy. Je remarque, en particulier: Francoise 
de Longwy,” que le pére Anselme cite 4 de nombreux endroits de son 
Histoire Généalogique;—Jeanne, batarde d’Angouléme, dame de Longwy 
et de Givry;—Claude, cardinal de Givry;—Jacqueline, femme de Louis 
de Bourbon, duc de Montpensier. 

La maison de Housse, d’ancienne noblesse, était issue des comtes de 
Spanheim, en Hollande. A l’époque qui nous intéresse, je trouve un 
Henry de Housse, gouverneur de Longwy en 1517, de Verdun en 1523, 
de Stenay en 1547. 

On sait que c’est au chateau de la Possoniere* en Vendémois que na- 
quit Pierre de Ronsard en 1523. Le principal domaine des Ronsard de 
la Possoniére s’étendait jusqu’a la lisiére de la forét de Gastine dont ils 
étaient, depuis le x1v° siécle, gardes héréditaires pour les comtes de Bour- 
bon-Vendéme, leurs suzerains. 

La dame de Jaucourt, dont il est question, appartenait probablement 
a la famille de Dinteville. Pierre de Jaucourt, seigneur de Dinteville II* 
du nom, avait, en effet, pris le nom de sa terre de Dinteville, en retenant 
les armes de Jaucourt. Le Pére Anselme (vu, 35) dit que Guyonne de 
Vergy, fille de Jean, batard de Vergy et de Catherine de Haraucourt, 
fut mariée, par contrat du 25 avril 1470 4 Erard de Dinteville. 

Anne,” fille de Jean, seigneur de Humiéres, de Ribecourt, de Sauchey, 


1 Anselme, op. cit. (Paris, 1728), 387.—P. Paris, Etudes sur Francois Premier (Paris, 
1885), 1, 118-171.—E. Moreau-Nélaton, Les Clouet et leurs emules (Paris, 1924), 11, 107, 
110, 114, 115, 117, 122; fig. 372, 380, 387. 

#2 E. Moreau-Nélaton, op. cit. (Paris, 1924), 1, fig. 213.—L. Dimier, Histoire de la pein- 
ture de portrait en France au XVI® siécle (Paris-Bruxelles, 196), 111, 346. 

23 P. Laumonier, La vie de P. de Ronsard de Claude Binet (Paris, 1910); Ronsard et sa 
province (Paris, 1924). % Pére Anselme, op. cit., VII, 279. 
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et de Jeanne de Hangest, épousa, par contrat de l’an 1511, Jean de 
Sainte-Maure, comte de Nesle. 

Je trouve, dans l’ouvrage de Moreau-Nélaton, mention d’une Louise 
de Savonniéres, demoiselle de Bretesche, femme de René, sire de Ville- 
quier.* 

La Touche semble étre un rhétoriqueur dont, jusqu’ici, personne n’a 
relevé le nom. Il y eut une Elisabeth de La Touche, femme de Gabriel 
I* de Lorges sire Mongomery.* 

Les rondeaux du ms. 402, auxquels on pourrait ajouter ceux du trés 
important ms. fr. 19182, se révélent comme étant l’ceuvre de grands per- 
sonnages qui ont été célébres sous les régnes de Charles VIII, de Louis 
XII et de Francois Ier; certains rondeaux ont été composés pour des 
hommes extrémeinent riches, tel un Galiot de Genouillac, tel surtout un 
Louis Malet qui avait prété de l’argent 4 Charles VIII et 4 Louis XII. 
Tous étaient dévorés d’ambition. Dés qu’ils avaient atteint au faite 
du pouvoir, ils déployaient autour d’eux un luxe de parvenu. Les sei- 
gneurs dont il est question se sont tous distingués dans les guerres d’Italie. 
Les femmes faisaient partie de |’entourage de Louise de Savoie et de 
Marguerite d’Angouléme.?’ 

Je ne remarque aucune piéce adressée 4 Anne de Bretagne, et j’ai 
cherché en vain des rondeaux*® dont les premiers mots fussent Non 
mudera, devise de l’obstinée bretonne. On sait que celle-ci était d’humeur 
austére; elle n’approuvait pas la conduite de Louise de Savoie ni les 
meeurs de la cour de Cognac. 

Les hommes et les femmes dont nous venons de rappeler quelques 
traits appartiennent a une société avide de jouissances et libre de propos. 
Il faut, pourtant, mettre 4 part Jeanne de Graville, la reine Claude, et 
Francoise d’Alengon. Mais, méme chez ces dames confites en dévotion, 
ne remarque-t-on pas certains contrastes entre l’attitude religieuse et la 
pratique de la vie? Ou, bien, ne pourrait-vn pas souhaiter de trouver 
Francoise d’Alencgon plus humaine et plus traitable, moins orgueilleuse, 
et moins tyrannique? Que dire aussi d’un Octavien de Saint-Gelays dont 
le batard, Mellin, vivait 4 l’évéché? Les enfants naturels sont nombreux 
a cette époque et les chroniqueurs ne manquent pas de les nommer 
gravement. Est-ce que ces inconséquences de conduite n’aident pas a 
expliquer le caractére artificiel des poémes de cette époque dans lesquels 
on ne remarque guére l’expression d’un sentiment personnel et sincére, 
et ou l’on voit bien plutét une ceuvre de la fantaisie? 

% L. Dimier, of. cit., m1, 354. % LL. Dimier, op. cit., mt, 345. 

27 Signalons la mention: a Margueryte d’Orleans (f. 4) du ms. fr. 19182. On sait que 
c’était le nom sous lequel Marguerite d’Angouléme était désignée. 


28 Cf. N. Hardy Wallis, Anonymous French Verse (London, 1929), p. 146—E. Droz 
et G. Thibault, Poétes et Musiciens du XV* siécle (Paris, 1924), p. 65. 
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Idées et Sentiments.—On s’est plu 4 reconnaitre deux aspects 4 |’esprit 
du moyen Age. M. Bédier*® a dit excellemment quelles étaient les deux 
faces de la poésie du xu® siécle: ““Exprimons d’un mot le contraste: 
d’un cété les fableaux et Renard; de |’autre, la Table Ronde.” Cette 
opposition du “‘réel’”’ et de l’imaginaire, du corps et de l’4me, de la ma- 
tiére et de l’esprit, du mépris des femmes et du culte de la dame, tient 
& une attitude générale et se transmet d’Age en Age par une tradition 
bien attestée que rien ne vient briser. Mais, vers la fin du xv° siécle, les 
antinomies s’accentuent, la division est plus nette entre le naturalisme 
et l’irréalisme spirituel. 

Doit-on voir, dans cette séparation mieux établie, la marque de |’anti- 
pathie de plus en plus profonde qui dresse ]’un en face de |’autre le pro- 
létariat et le patronat? Il faut remarquer, d’autre part, que nous sommes 
a l’époque ot Platon commence de jouir d’une faveur qui ne fait que 
croitre 4 mesure qu’on s’avance dans le xvi® siécle; et c’est justement 
“4 Platon, 4 Xénophon, 4 Aristote, aux théoriciens d’une société qui 
reposait sur l’esclavage” que “les humanistes ont pris cette idée que le 
travail manuel est chose servile, indigne de l’homme, dégradante.’”’ 
Ainsi les conditions économiques s’accordent avec la culture philoso- 
phique et littéraire pour mettre une distance de plus en plus grande entre 
le maitre et l’ouvrier, entre celui qui dirige et celui qui exécute, entre la 
conception et la mise en pratique, entre l’idéal et le réel. L’humanisme, 
nous fait excellemment remarquer Imbart de la Tour,®' contribue “a 
la division qui se fait plus large entre les classes. [S’il] éléve, [il] sépare: 
[il] fait ’honnéte homme et l’homme de lettres, c’est-A-dire ce qu’i! 
y a de plus étranger aux gofits comme 4 la vie de la foule, 4 jamais exclue 
de cet idéal.” Il ne s’agit pas de deux péles de l’esprit qui ont toujours 
existé, comme le proclame M. Italo Siciliano; mais bien plutét d’une 
dualité qui s’est d’autant plus imposée que les contradictions internes 
du systéme social sont apparues plus marquées. Pour les pré-socratiques 
la beauté consistait surtout dans le rythme des formes et dans |’harmonie 
des figures saines. Ce sont leurs contemporains qui ont cong¢u, la notion 
d’équilibre; c’est Héraclite qui a pu imaginer un véritable monisme et 
qui a vu l’unité de l’univers dans |’accord “de tensions opposées comme 
[celui] de l’arc et [celui] de la lyre.’’* 

C’est, au contraire, avec Socrate que la beauté physique commence 
de ne plus occuper le premier plan, tandis que la beauté morale* prend 


29 J. Bédier, Les Fabliaux, 4° édit. (Paris, 1925), p. 365. 

3° H, Hauser, Ouvriers du temps passé, 5¢ édit. (Paris, 1927), p. 253. 

51 P. Imbart de la Tour, Les Origines dela Réforme (Paris, 1905), 1, 556. 

® Ttalo Siciliano, Villon et les thémes poétiques du moyen Gge (Paris, 1934), p. 148. 
% M. Solovine, Héraclite d’Ephése (Paris, 1931), p. 58 

“ G. T. W. Patrick, Heraclitus (Baltimore 1889). 
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une importance plus grande. C’est Platon qui reprochait aux mathé- 
maticiens de Sicile de dégrader la science, parce qu’ils appliquaient leurs 
découvertes aux machines.® Ainsi le dualisme qui caractérise la civili- 
sation du moyen 4ge a son origine dans les spéculations de Socrate, ren- 
forcées par l’influence de Platon et d’Aristote, et combinées avec un 
ensemble d’idées du méme ordre venues de Judée. A mesure que le sys- 
téme social a établi entre les hommes des différences plus tranchées, la 
distinction entre l’ange et la béte s’est faite plus compléte. 

La “Courioisie.””-—On sait comment les troubadours, et les trouvéres 
ont parlé de l’amour. Leurs épigones n’ont fait, bien souvent que res- 
sasser les mémes lieux communs et les mémes formules. Ils célébrent 
leur dame en des termes trés voisins de ceux de leurs devanciers. Elle 
est la plus belle et la meilleure, un “chef d’ceuvre en nature,” le “paragon 
de toute les vertus,” la “parfaicte du monde.” Remarquons, toutefois, 
que les éloges peuvent contenir des équivoques obscénes, comme dans 
les vers suivants: 

C’est une abime qui est plus que parfonde, 
Pour ce qu’elle est en vertus la plus grande 
Femme de bien. (ccc. xxmm)** 


Une dame si parfaite et si vantée inspire un amour respectueux et loin- 
tain; elle intimide les soupirants qui restent devant elle sans rien oser 
dire “soit en rime ou en prose.” Un baiser, pourtant, les vient parfois 


récompenser; mais cela ne satisfera pas leur attente: 


Or pences donc sy j’ay grant deplaisir 

Quant el ne veult accomplir mon desir 

Du demourant qui me tient en mallaise 
A toutes heures. (cccLv1) 


Souvent méme, la dame n’accorde rien du tout. Ni les soupirs, ni les 
doléances ne la touchent. “Belle et parfaicte se pitié fut en elle!” (ccLvm1.) 

Aussi bien |’amant transi ne doit pas seulement apitoyer son “amie”’; 
il lui faut aussi se défendre contre ses ennemis, les ‘“‘caqueteurs,” qui font 
sur lui de faux rapports, ou les “‘clergaults” qui lui ravissent sa bien- 
aimée (DLV, DLXIV, Dxcvi1). Malgré la soumission de l’adorateur envers 
sa dame, celui-ci laisse parfois entendre des plaintes. I] nous confie, 
alors, qu’en “ . . . fait d’amours beau parler n’y a lieu,/ Car sans argent 
vous parles en esbrieu’”’ (cccxiu1).*” Il ne veut pas, non plus,—et qui 

* H. Taine, Philosophie de l’art, 3¢ édit. (Paris, 1881), 1, 116. 

* Le rondeau xtv publié par M. Schwob, Le Parnasse Satyrique du XV°* siécle (Paris, 


1905) p. 101, commence par le méme vers que la piéce cccLxxtI et a les mémes rimes en 
onde et en ande. 


7 Cf. A. Gasté, Chansons normandes du XV* siécle (Caen, 1866), p. 115; Euvres de Roger 
de Collerye, éd. Charles d’Héricault (Paris, 1855), p. 190. W. F. Patterson, Three Centuries 
of French Poetic Theory (Ann Arbor, 1935), 11, 138. 
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Ven blamerait—“‘acourir a la fille” pour acheter “a l’enchere”’ ce dont 
certaines font “grant largesse en derriere’”’ (CCCCXLIV). 

Si la femme aimée est une créature d’élection, celle-ci choisit aussi son 
“serviteur” parmi les chevaliers chez qui elle a reconnu beauté, bonne 
grace et sagesse (ccccxcr). Quand elle s’éprend d’un homme, elle le lui 
dit franchement. Elle ne pense pas que ce soit une offense 4 la pudeur que 
de faire des aveux; elle ne croit pas qu’on puisse la blAmer d’aimer son 
ami plus qu’elle-méme. Elle se contente, parfois, d’un galant qui ne sache 
‘ni danser, ni chanter,”’ pourvu qu’il fasse ‘‘mieulx qu’ung grant duc ou 
ung roy le jeu d’amours’”’ (cccxcv1). Il arrive aussi que la passion |’em- 
porte; rien alors n’empéche la dame de rejoindre celui qu’elle aime, dit- 
elle “‘fendre une muraille,” ou sacrifier son corps et son avoir (CCCLXx) 
Les troubadours avaient déja dit que l’amour, était incompatible avec 
le mariage. Aussi entend-on souvent les plaintes d’une femme qui 
regrette de n’avoir pas été “.. . premierement donnée/A se galant sy 
tres gay et gaillart.” Elle ne serait pas maintenant condamnée a ‘“‘user 
[ses] jours o ung veillart” dont elle est “‘nuyt et jour tant tancée!” 
(cccxx.) 

Gauloiserie.—Les types stéréotypés de l’Amant parfait et de la Dame 
accomplie, de l’Amant martyr et de la Dame sans Merci sont parfois 
un peu rajeunis, dans les piéces des ms. 402, par des traits gaillards ou 
par des équivoques obscénes. Certaines piéces ‘‘réalistes” nous montrent 
la femme avide et nous parlent de l’amour vénal. La gauloiserie apparait 
dans certains poémes de notre recueil. Pour les poétes provengaux et 
leurs successeurs immédiats, l’amour devait étre mérité par les épreuves 
et les souffrances; le véritable bien d’amour, c’était cette attente méme, 
et la souffrance d’amour était déja de la joie. 

Vers la fin du xv° siécle les poétes commencent 4 se lasser de la sub- 
tilité et du raffinement courtois. Aussi quelques galants ne pensent-ils 
plus que l’amour soit une source de bonheur. Ils se moquent des hommes 
qui ne font que “‘ravasser”’ et qui, 4 force d’étre pensifs et ‘‘merencolieux’’ 
deviennent déplaisants et “‘ennuyeulx.”’ Aussi ne faut-il pas s’étonner 
s’ils préférent “par tout coure et chasser,” “aller, venir et traquasser,” 


L’une prier et puis l’autre embrasser, 
Danser, chanter, estre gay et joyeulx. (xxim) 


Les chevaliers sont, en effet, plus sensuels qu’amoureux. II ne s’agit plus 
pour eux d’exaltation mystique ni de culte; mais des plaisirs du lit: 


Par bonne amour !’un I|’autre baiseron 

Et puis apres se nous avons loisir 

Et nous sommes assaillis de desir 

Ah, devinez que c’est que nous feron 

Quant ce viendra [que nous assembleron]. (XL) 
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Aussi les allusions aux “jeux,” les plaisanteries faire cela, le faire, les 
équivoques du pie en l’estrieu, de la hacquenée du bast se rencontrent-elles 
plusieurs fois. Mais ]’amour sensuel disparait quand la vicillesse arrive. 
Les dames sur le retour se voient désertées des hommes autrefois si 
empressés. 

Le ms. 402 contient plusieurs ‘“‘congés” ot la verdeur du style et 
esprit gaulois tranchent agréablement sur les fadaises “‘courtoises.”’ 
Voici trois exemples de poésie libre dont on gofite |’entrain et la verve: 


Ne je ne veulx aussy je ne pourroye 

Plus labourer en si parfonde roye. 

Querir vous fault ung gallant plus novisse, 
Car, Dieu mercy, je ne suis pas si nisse 
Que ne congnoisse assez vostre monnoye. 


Vous valez trop, metz pour moy je vouldroie 

Autre party pour me tenir en joye, 

Car vostre bas ne m’est pas bien propice, 
Ne je ne veulx. 


Par quoy il fault qu’ailleurs je me pourvoye 
Sans plus hanter si effondrée voye. 
Je resine a qui veult cest office; 
Plus je ne quiers si gresle et molle cuisse; 
Nul appetit prendre je n’y scauroye 
Ne je ne veulx. (DXXxXIII) 


Retirez vous, vielle dague a rouelle, 

Retires vous, car vous n’estes plus celle 

Qui jadis sceut aux hommes tant compaire. 

Au coing du feu il vous convient retraire, 

Cercher mol lict et la parfonde escuelle. (ccccxxvim) 


Et c’est en présentant une telle vision de la vieillesse que les soupirants 
engagent les “‘donzelles” 4 profiter de la fleur de leur Age: 


Telle foys sera que n’aures pas la presse 
Que je vous voy, et lachera l’appresse** 
De vostre bruit, quant la fleur en fauldra; 
Car viellesse sy fort vous ridera 

Ventre et joues que chacun crira: lesse.*® 


Plus n’ira l’on a feste ny a messe 
Vous regarder, car molle aures la fesse 


* Sens?-Oppresse dans P. Champion, “‘Pitces joyeuses du XV* sitcle,” Revue de philolo- 
gie francaise, xx1 (1907), 178. 
* P.CH.: Car vous rider viellesse ne fauldra Ventre et les jowes tant qu’en aurez destresse. 
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Et le tetin, dont chacun vous fuira ; 
Telle foys sera. 


Considerez donques vostre jonesse 
Et l’employes au deduit de liesse. 
A u[x] gens de bien, quant on vous requerra, 
Si vous le faictes chacun vous aymera, 
Et dira l’on du bien de vous sans cesse. 
Telle foys sera. (Lxxx11) 


Le méme théme est développé a l’aide de comparaisons qui font penser 
4 la nourriture et aux repas: 


Qu’atendez vous puisque vous estes preste? 
Vous congnoissez, si vous n’estes bien beste, 
Que vos danrées empirent desormais. 

Ne faictes plus de poisson entremetz, 
Puisque la chair de chair vous admonneste. 


Veu que nature veult des biens qu’el vous preste 

Hommaige avoir, ne demoures en reste; 

Passés le temps sans craindre sy ne mai(t)z; 
Qu’atendez vous? 


Se maintenant |’on vous tient pour honneste, 

Vielesse vient qui laideur vous apreste, 4 

Puis temps perdu n’est recouvert jamais; 

Tandis, doncques, qu’avez viande et mectz 

A voz amys faictes grant chiere et feste. 
Qu’atendez vous? (ccccxxvm) 





Il arrive méme que, sous prétexte de discussions sur la technique du 
rondeau, le poéte donne des conseils d’un caractére érotique: 


Ung bon rondeau I’on me vient de monstrer 
Qu’a troys femmes suis alé demonstrer, 
Bien coingnoissans la facon de la faire, 
Veoyr s’il avoit quelque chose a reffaire, 
Leur suppliant les faultes racoustrer. 


La premiere m’a voulu remonstrer 

Tenir ce point et garder de ’oultrer: 

Bien commencer fait tousjour bien parfaire 
Ung bon rondeau 


L’autre, qui sceust son langage acoustrer, 
Me dit tout bas; faire bien rencontrer 


 P.CH.: Et les tetins, dont dueil vous assauldra. La derniére strophe est différente dans 
les deux textes. 
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Les matieres selon subgect affaire 
Garde l’acteur de faillir ou meffaire. 
La tierce dit: il doit clorre et rentrer, 
Ung bon rondeau. (ccxxvm1) 


A cété de ce “bon rondeau,” il faut citer le suivant qui se passe de com- 


mentaire; 


Tout doulsement, amy, tout doulcement; 
Je congnois bien ton entier pensement 
Estre apresté a me donner plaisir, 

Ne nous hastons, mais faisons a loysir; 
Je t’atendray a se commencement. 


De mon ennuy ysy fait laissement, 

Car tous les jours pour mon avansement 

Je ne souhaite qu’entre tes bras gesir 
Tout doulsement. 


Puisque g’y suis, c’est accomplissement 
De mon desir, par quoy tout bassement 
Je te diray: des piez te veulx saisir 
Dessus les rains affin de mieulx choisir 
La recontre pour moings de lassement 
Tout doulsement. (DxXxIx) 


Ajoutons a ces thémes |’épicuréisme élégant et les plaisirs d’une vie tout 
humaine dont témoigne la piéce suivante: 


Digner de joye et souper de plaisir, 

Faire banquet d’un souheté desir, 

Et puis, au soir, a l’eure qu’on se couche, 
Pour deviser sur une belle couche, 

Tenir sa dame a son gré et loysir. 


Toute la nuyt avec elle gesir, 

D’un doulx baiser au reveil la saisir 

Pour contenter et le cueur et la bouche, 
Digner de joye. 


Banir de soy ennuy et desplaisir 

Et de regret du tout se dessaisir 

Sans que nul deuil jamais du cueur n’aprouche, 

Vivre en honneurs sans aquerir reprouche, 

Tel passetempspour moy je veuil choisir, 
Digner de joye. (cccxxx!) 


Terminons |’étudedel’amour dans les rondeauxde ce ms. par la réflexion 
d’un homme, qui, soit par lassitude d’avoir “tant aimé”’ ou par désespoir 
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d’avoir perdu si parfaite dame qu’il n’en pourra jamais trouver de telle, 
déclare—véritable diable qui se fait hermite—‘‘Tous jeux passent, il 
fault penser a l’ame!” (cCLXxvI.) 

Mort.—Ce “motif,” qui a fourni une ample matiére aux poétes mé- 
diévaux, se trouve parmi les lieux communs développés dans le ms. 402. 
Le moule des piéces de ce manuscrit ne convenait guére, pourtant, aux 
déplorations. Les chants de deuil réclamaient un “genre’’ plus élevé et 
plus noble que le rondeau alerte, prime-sautier, d’humeur légére. Mais 
les rhétoriqueurs ont tenu le rondeau comme “propre a rendre la gamme 
entiére des passions et des idées.” Nous lisons plusieurs rondeaux fu- 
nébres dans le recueil que uous étudions. Trois poémes déplorent la mort 
d’un “... roi si grant, tant liberal d’onneur” (ccLxxxvi). Devant la 
tombe de ce souverain (Charles VIII), le rimeur se lamente: “Sy desoubz 
gist le grant cueur d’Alexandre” et s’adresse 4 la Mort (ccccm1): 

Mort, qu’as tu fait?—J’ai pris par arogance 
Le plus grant roy dont l’on ait congnoissance, 
Invincible, triumphant en sa vie; 

Par moy luy est sa grant force ravie 

En jeunes ans yssant de son enfance. (ccccrv) 


Une autre piece célébre le Comte de Ligny mort prématurément 4 Lyon, 
en 1503: “‘A se bon jour que le Saulveur nasquit” (cccxxxIx). 

La Fortune.—Un autre théme“ du moyen Age qui se retrouve ici, c’est 
celui de la Fortune, déesse constante dans l’inconstance, et dont |’in- 
stabilité et la fausseté ont été blamées mainte fois. C’est la divinité 4 
la roue qui a inspiré les devises de nombreux personnages, particuliére- 
ment, semble-t-il, 4 la fin du xv° siécle. Rappelons qu’ Artus Goufier, 
seigneur de Boisy (1475?-1520) fait allusion, dans une lettre de recom- 
mandation le 13 aofit 1516, 4 la devise de Marguerite d’Autriche: “For- 
tune infortune fort une.” Dés l’antiquité on parlait des jeux de la For- 
tune. Au vi®. siécle Boéce, tout pénetré de stoicisme, méditait avec 
résignation sur le peu de durée de toutes choses. Au xII® siécle, on perdit 
de vue le sens philosophique de la pensée de Boéce, et les poétes don- 
nérent libre cours 4 leur ingéniosité qui ne consistait trop souvent qu’ 4 
réunir des termes en conflit. 

Dans le ms 402, quelques piéces développent la métaphore de la “‘roue”’ 
de fortune et disent 4 l’envi qu’il n’y a contre le pouvoir de Fortune, de 
méme que contre celui de la Mort, aucun reméde (cccr). Les plaintes 
contre Fortune sont nombreuses (LI, LVI, CCCX, DXLVI, DXLVI, DXLIXx, 
DLIII): 

“ Ttalo Siciliano, op. cit—H. R. Patch, The Goddess Fortuna in Mediaeval Literature 
(Cambridge, 1927).—Marcel Francon, “Petrarch, disciple of Heraclitus,” Speculum 
(1936), x1, 265. 
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Fortune m’a d’aguet et pourpensée 
Mise au plus hault et soudain renversée (DLVII) 


Ailleurs, il est dit que la patience en vient 4 bout: 


Je ne crains rien sa roue ne sa fureur 
Puisqu’ainsy est qu’on la rent desconfite 
Par endurer. (DXLIV) 


Il est rare qu’on s’en loue. Aussi est-il intéressant de remarquer le ron- 
deau ccccxxI oii le poéte,—soit qu’il parle en son nom, soit qu’il veuille 
flatter son protecteur qui est peut-étre Galiot de Genouillac,—déclare 
qu’il aime fortune, car c’est elle ‘qui maine les gens hault”’: 


Conclusion: je diray sans mesprendre, 
Soit en amours, en bastaille ou assault, 
Jaime fortune. 


Il est bon aussi d’attirer l’attention sur l’€quivoque fort une: fortune. Il 
y est fait allusion dans la devise de Marguerite d’Auriche et dans celle 
de Galiot de Genouillac. Le rondeau cccx en donne un exemple: 


Vela comment suis traicté de fortune 

Que seullement pour amer trop fort une 

Il n’est paine qu’en mon cueur je ne sente. 
Dont vient cella? 


Rondeaux épistolaires—Beaucoup de rondeaux font allusion 4 des 
envois de lettres, ou sont eux mémes échangés entre des amoureux; il 
en est ott les “facteurs” se font entre eux des politesses. 


Ung aprentis te vient faire l’ommage 

Comme au meilleur et plus doulx en langaige 

Par tes escrips qui soit vivant au monde. 

Tant de bons motz de toy certes redonde 

Que bien parler est ton vray heritaige. (cccivm) 


. .. je ne m’ose entremettre, 
Gentil bailly, de l’escripre par mettre, 
Sachant de vroy que ces ruraulx hardeaux 
Diroient que suis ung facteur de rondeaux 
En desprisant l’art de faire et la lettre 
Trop plus qu’avez. (DLXvim1) 


Tu passeras, se ton sens s’entretient, 

Tous les facteurs que la terre soutient, 

Car les bons motz te croisent en la bouche 
Trop plus qu’a nul. (cccLvm1) 


La congnoissance en heritage prens 
Pour les beaux ditz vertueux que comprens 
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De vous, monsieur le bailly d’Estellan, 
Si vous prometz qu’en tel jour et tel an 
A mon souhait de vous voyr j’entreprens. 


De vous louer, certes, point ne mesprens; 
Voyant vos faictz, de jour en jour raprens, 
Tant a Paris, a Rouen, qu’a Millan, 

La congnoissance. (DLXIx) 


Un rondeau tout en rimes annexées est suivi de ce compliment; 


Ung plus que vous en l’art de rethorique 

Ja ne se vante avoir bien la praticque 

Ainsy qu’on voit clerement et parfait 

En ce rondez.u lequel avez parfait 

Dont meritez bruit et non autentique. (ccxxxvim) 


Pour finir, citons, 4 cOté des rondeaux amoureux, funébres, épistolaires, 
un rondeau courtisan et un rondeau bachique. Ces deux derniéres piéces 
sont trés bien venues. La premiére traduit les griefs d’un paysan dans une 
langue alerte et colorée. Le second poéme porte l’empreinte de la bonne 
humeur et de |’entrain. 

Un courtisan, mal payé de ses services, déclare n’avoir “rien acquis, 
pencion, ny office.” Dans un rondeau trés pittoresque, il montre sa 
détresse et cherche a attirer la commisération de son seigneur. Le pauvre 


campagnard n’a “blé en greniés ny en granches”’; il porte, les jours de 
semaine et le dimanche “ung pourpoint de damas dont les manches ne 
vallent rien” et dont le corps “en plusieurs lieux laisse le noeau.” Et 
puis, il est harcelé de créanciers: ‘‘En ceste ville je n’ay nulles rues 
franches/Mais plus d’Anglois qu’oncques n’eust en Avranches.”’ II ne 
peut plus emprunter d’argent et il dépeint sa misére en ces termes: 


Les usuries qui congnoissent mon eau 
Me dechassent comme ung povre meseau 
Et me fouyent comme ung borgne les branches. (CcCCCXLII) 


Il faut citer tout entiére une piéce écrite 4 l’occasion de la guerre 
désastreuse de Naples, qui devait se terminer par la tréve de trois ans 
avec l’Espagne que Louis XII signa en mars 1504. Par la verve et la 
rondeur avec laquelle ce rondeau® est écrit, il se recommande particu- 
ligrement 4 |’attention: 


42 On peut rapprocher ces vers d’une épitre de Jean Picart au comte de Ligny. Le bailli 
d’Estellan regarde le défilé des troupes suisses partant pour le siége de Salces; il se moque 
des ‘‘Allemans de Savoye, dont la pluspart n’ont pas de hault une aulne,” et il émet ce 
voeu: 

Que pleust a Dieu qu’en (un) bon vin de Beaulne 
Nous les puissions changer, piéce pour homme! 
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Les rouges nez se mectent en bataille 
Pour donner tant d’estot comme de taille. 
A Beaune vont charcher artillerie: 

Sus, pionniers a la bouteillerie, 

Portes flacons, c’est force que tout aille. 


Faictes amplir pipes, toneaulx, fustaille, 
Charges le trait, que l’ost on ravitaille, 
Car de tyrer ilz feront dyablerie, 

Les rouges nez. 


A Naples vont toute ceste fripaille; 
N’arrestera non plus que feu en paille; 
Jamais ne fut de telle pillerie. 
Dames, pries pour la chevalerie! 
Ilz sont tous pretz de crier: baille, baille, 
Les rouges nez. (cccxcrx) 


Conclusion.—Le principal intéret de ce recueil consiste dans les piéces 
libres, plutét gaillardes ou gauloises qu’obscénes. Malheureusement les 
poémes les plus nombreux sont des piéces amoureuses ot les rimeurs 
n’ont fait que suivre trop fidélement la tradition. Ils se sont contentés 
de versifier les accablants lieux communs qui trainaient déja depuis 
trois cents ans dans la littérature. La persistance de ces thémes est 
d’autant plus remarquable qu’ils ne correspondaient a rien de réel. Les 


meoeurs étaient grossiéres et la condition des femmes misérable. Aussi peut-on 
dire que la littérature galante exprimait une aspiration, qu’elle révait un 
monde sentimental utopique. C’est ainsi qu’il serait loisible de consi- 
dérer la courtoisie médiévale avec une certaine sympathie et de voir 
la quelque chose de touchant. 

On a dit que la satire était un “genre” universel et éternel. N’est-il 
pas curieux, pourtant, que les écrits de caractére caustique apparaissent 
plus abondants et plus violents 4 certaines époques? Si l’on peut re- 
marquer, en effet, que les ceuvres critiques du x1mI* siécle étaient encore 
plus hardies* que les poémes dont nous nous sommes occupés, s’il y a une 
certaine ressemblance entre les piéces du ms. 402 et les Chansons sati- 
riques et bachiques du XITI* siécle (Paris, 1921) qui ont été publiées par 
M. M. Jeanroy et Langfors, c’est que justement le XIII°® siécle est une 
époque de grandes transformations sociales. C’est 4 ce moment que le 
crédit commenga 4 prendre une importance plus grande, que les cano- 
nistescherchérent des expédients qui pussent permettre d’atténuer |’inter- 





Cf. R. E. Pike, “The Blasons in French Literature of the XVIth Century,” Romanic Re- 
view, xxvit (1935), 226. 

* Alfred Jeanroy et Henry Guy, Chansons et dits artésiens du XIII* siécle (Bordeaux, 
1898).—Cf. les travaux de C. Léniont et de F. Fleuret sur les satires. 
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diction du prét 4 intérét.“ Les foires, et en particulier celles de Cham- 
pagne dont l’apogée se trouve dans la seconde moitié du XIII® siécle, 
jouérent le réle de clearing houses. C’est en 1252 que Florence émit les 
premiers florins et ouvrit décidément la voie 4 |’expansion du numéraire 
d’or en Occident. Dés le milieu du XIII°® siécle, les ouvriers de la grande 
industrie, qui formaient une classe 4 part, organisérent des gréves; et 
c’est alors aussi que les paysans prirent de plus en plus conscience de 
l’antagonisme qui opposait les travailleurs et ceux qui profitaient de 
leur travail; que les ouvriers des champs considérérent “‘tous les riches 
et l’Eglise elle-méme comme leurs ennemis naturels,’* que le désir d’étre 
libre devint “de plus en plus poignant 4 mesure que |’idée du bien per- 
sonnel, de l’échange de protection et de services, jadis inhérente a la con- 
ception méme de la condition servile, perdit sa force, pour céder la 
place 4 la conscience aigué d’une infériorité de classe; 4 mesure aussi 
que, la population soumise 4 ce statut diminuant chaque jour d’étendue, 
homme qui y restait attaché se sentait davantage isolé, et par 1a, plus 
paria que jamais.’ 

Ne peut-on pas s’expliquer par la lutte des classes le contraste entre 
esprit réaliste et l’esprit romanesque que nous montre la littérature a 
la veille de la Renaissance? Ce qui marque le XIII® siécle, c’est la grande 
envergure prise par les opérations de crédit, c’est l’apparition du nu- 
méraire, la formation de classes sociales hostiles les unes aux autres, la 
préparation d’un mouvement de révolte. L’4ge suivant voit le souléve- 
ment de la Westflandre (de 1323 4 1328), la Jacquerie (1357) et l’in- 
surrection anglaise (1381). Le XIV® siécle, comme le XVI°, se distingue 
par l’Apreté et la violence des troubles sociaux qui l’ont bouleversé. Au 
XIII®* siécle, comme au XV*, une littérature satirique dirigée contre les 
femmes, contre l’amour, contre le clergé, contre le siécle, contre |’ordre 
social, prélude 4 une époque ow une classe opprimée essaie, avec des 
succés différents, de se libérer. 


MARCEL FRANGON 
Harvard University 


“ H. Pirenne, G. Cohen, H. Focillon, Histoire du Moyen Age (Paris, 1933), vm, 121. 

“ Pirenne, op. cit., p. 170. 

 B. Bloch, Les caractéres originaux del’ histoire rurale francaise. Instituttet For Sammen- 
lignende Kulturforskning (Oslo, 1931). 





XIX 
SPENSER’S ROSALIND: A CONJECTURE 


ANY efforts have been made to identify the Rosalind of Spenser’s 

Shepheardes Calender.! The following conjecture approaches the 
problem from a study of Mr. Douglas Hamer’s article in the Review of 
English Studies for July, 1931, entitled Spenser’s Marriage, which reaches 
the conclusion that in April, 1580, Spenser was newly married. 

One of Mr. Hamer’s two lines of proof is that the Spenser-Harvey cor- 
respondence of April, 1580, contains unmistakable references to a woman 
with whom Harvey was on terms of enthusiastic friendship and who 
must have been Spenser’s wife. As in the letters of October, 1579, Harvey 
refers to Spenser as Signior Immerito and to himself as Hobbinol. One 
passage mentions the name of Rosalind. Mr. Hamer’s paraphrase of this 
passage and commentary on it are as follows: 


The letter of April 23, 1580, concludes with the usual private message in Latin. 
It is again about the sweetheart. Harvey promises her a tender epistle at the 
earliest possible date. Meanwhile, he would bestow upon her as many choice 
salutations as she has hairs half-golden, half-silver, half-begemmed, on her little 
head. ‘What would you?’ he asks. ‘Through your love she is a second little 
Rosalind, and not another, but the very same old Hobbinol loves her (as be- 
fore, with your kind leave) with all his heart. O my lady Immerito, my most 
beautiful Collina Clouta, good-better-best-bye, and farewell’: 

Sed amabo te, ad Corculi tui delicatissi- 

mas Literas, propediem, quam potero, accura- 

tissimé: tot interim illam exquisitissimis 

salutibus, atque salutationibus impertiens, 

quot habet in Capitulo, capillos semiaureos, 

semiargenteos, semigemmeos. Quid quaeris? 

Per tuam Venerem altera Rosalindula est: 

eamque non alter, sed idem ille (tua, vt ante, 

bona cum gratia), copiosé amat Hobbinolus. O 

mea Domina Immerito, mea bellissima Collina 

Clouta, multo, plus plurimum salve, atque vale. 


Harvey’s change of tone towards Spenser’s private affairs is amazing. It is a 
change from anxiety to enthusiasm. He is not now afraid of Spenser losing himself 
in dissipation, if that were the meaning of his advice about love. He obviously 
approves of Spenser’s union with all his heart. He writes to Spenser’s lady, pays 
her extravagant compliments, and offers, with Spenser’s permission, his adora- 


‘It seems unnecessary, however, to review them here, for Dr. J. J. Higginson prefaces 
his comprehensive analysis of them by saying that “the guesses of would-be discoverers 
have been either controverted or else believed by few.” Spenser's Shepherd’s Calendar in 
relation to Contemporary A fairs, p. 203. 
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tion. Harvey, in short, is as pleased as can be. The impression from the three 
letters is that Spenser and the lady are living together, while the final salutation, 
O mea Domina Immerito, mea bellissima Collina Clouta, can surely have but one 
interpretation. Grosart, of course, found another. He thought it applied to 
Spenser himself! ‘The quaint “Domina Immerito, mea bellissima’”’ recalls to 
mind another who was called “the lady” of his college—John Milton in his 
comely manhood.” Surely, unless Grosart was being deliberately obtuse, a more 
curious blunder never existed. Harvey is not bidding farewell to Spenser, but 
to the sweetheart. He is bidding her goodbye in a flourish of adoring terms, al! 
suggesting, moreover, that he had actually met the lady. Domina Immerito can 
only mean ‘Lady Immerito,’ and Collina Clouta can only mean ‘Mrs. Colin 
Clout,’ both being the most complimentary terms for Mrs. Spenser Harvey can 
think of. Spenser must have been married for Harvey to use such a title of re- 
spect as Domina to the woman Spenser was living with, and from Harvey’s 
enthusiasm, and the frequent use of the term ‘sweetheart’ (Corculum) we can 
assume that Spenser and his wife were but newly married, namely, that the 
marriage took place in March 1580. 


I am in entire agreement with this analysis except for the translation 
of one sentence, the crucial one: “Per tuam Venerem altera Rosalindula 
est: eamque non alter sed idem ille . . . copios? amat Hobbinolus.” This 
Mr. Hamer translates: ‘“Through your love she is a second little Rosalind, 
and not another but the very same old Hobbinol loves her . . . with al! 
his heart.” Surely the first half of the translation does not yield a satis- 
factory meaning. Paraphrased it might read: ‘Your love has made her 
a second little Rosalind”; or, ‘Since you love her, in your eyes she is a 
second little Rosalind.” But the first Rosalind of the Shepheardes Cal- 
ender would have nothing to do with Colin Clout; in all the Rosalind 
eclogues he bewails her cruelty. The second Rosalind’s behavior is the 
exact opposite, since Colin and she are man and wife. It does not sound 
sensible for Harvey to say that the second Rosalind has been made, 
through Colin’s love, to act like the first. 

Again, I agree with Mr. Hamer that Harvey is paying Mrs. Spenser 
the highest compliments he can think of when he calls her ‘“‘“mea Domina 
Immerito, mea bellissima Collina Clouta.” It is, however, a dubious 
compliment for him to say that the beautiful Mrs. Spenser reminds him 
irresistibly of Spenser’s earlier love. The lady might not relish being told 
that she was so exactly like the woman Spenser called Rosalind that she 
might be, and indeed was, a second Rosalind. Making due allowance for 
Harvey’s lack of tact, I still doubt the accuracy of Mr. Hamer’s trans- 
lation of this sentence. 

The crux of the difficulty lies in the meaning of the word “alter.” 
There are many instances of its use in the sense of “changed” or “al- 


2 Grosart, Spenser, 1, 127. 
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tered,” by the Augustan writers, by the church fathers and the Vulgate, 
and by late Latin authors.’ Since Harvey was obviously acquainted 
with Horace’s Odes,‘ Ovid’s Epistles,5 and Ars A matoria,® and the Vulgate’ 
it is permissible to infer that, relying on these authorities, he could have 
used “altera” to mean “changed.” If he did so, the sentence would read: 
“Through your love she is a changed little Rosalind; and not a changed 
but the very same old Hobbinol loves her.” Spenser’s wife, then, is the 
Rosalind of the Shepheardes Calender. When Colin was writing this 
poem she was playing the cruel mistress, but now at last, under the in- 
fluence of his love, (“per tuam Venerem”’), she has changed her attitude, 
relented, and loved him in return. Hobbinol, however, has not changed; 
he loves her just as he has always done. 

This interpretation, unlike Mr. Hamer’s, brings out not only the force 
of the phrase, “per tuam Venerem,” but also the rhetorical balance of the 
two parts of the sentence: “altera Rosalindula: eamque non alter, sed 
idem ... Hobbinolus.” Rosalind has changed; Hobbinol has not.® Fur- 
thermore, Harvey is not spoiling his praise by comparing Spenser’s wife 
to another woman. As is evident, this theory requires Harvey to have 
known Rosalind and thought highly of her before her marriage. That 
he did so is clearly suggested by the sentence which has just been ana- 
lyzed, as well as by his letter to Spenser of Octover 5, 1579: “Then also, 
me seemeth, the work [The Shepheardes Calender] to base for his ex- 
cellent Lordship, being made in Honour of a private Personage un- 
knowne, which of some y]l-willers might be upbraided, not to be so worthie, 
as you knowe she is’”’; and by another passage of his letter of April 23, 
1580 reporting two remarks of Rosalind and implying previous inti- 
macy with her: “perhappes it will advance the wynges of your Imagina- 
tion a degree higher: at the least if anything can be added to the lofti- 
nesse of his conceite, whom gentle Mistresse Rosalinde, once reported 
to have all the Intelligences at commaundement, and another time, 
Christened her, Segnior Pegaso.” He is, therefore, enthusiastic to find 
her the wife of his friend. If this hypothesis be accepted, then the Rosa- 
lind eciogues are unusually interesting, for in them Spenser used a high 
artificial poetic convention to convey autobiographical facts. 


THEODORE H. BANKS 
Wesleyan University 


* There are 21 citations of this use in Thesaurus Lingua Latina (Leipsic, 1900), 1, 1736. 

‘Iv, 10, 6. 5 xvi, 256. ® rr, 116. 

7 Luc. Ix, 29: “facta est ... species vultus eius altera.” King James Version: ‘The 
fashion of his countenance was altered.” 

§ “Alter” should be translated the same way in both parts of the sentence, but Mr. 
Hamer translates it “second” and “‘another.” 
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SPENSER WITH LORD GREY IN IRELAND 


N 1923, in an article in Modern Philology on Spenser’s handwriting, 

Mr. H. R. Plomer verified previous identifications of Spenser’s 
secretary hand. He published several photographs and listed sixteen 
documents, four of which are signed by Spenser. He also noted the dis- 
tinctive features of Spenser’s secretary hand: the sloped writing, the 
long-drawn-out f and s, the p which looks like'an‘overgrown x, and the 
individual way of writing the capitals B, J, and E. 

A few years ago I searched the State Papers for Ireland in the Public 
Record Office as well as several manuscripts in the British Museum, and 
found in Spenser’s secretary hand thirty-four additional documents: two 
in the British Museum, two among the Cecil Papers at Hatfield House, 
and thirty in the Public Record Office.? All the letters were addressed 
by the poet. I found also, on letters not written by the poet, thirty-six 
additional addresses in Spenser’s secretary hand. 

Of the thirty-four documents, thirty represent the period when Spen- 
ser was secretary to Grey; only four were written while he was Clerk of 
the Council of Munster. Almost all are addressed to Walsingham, 
Burghley, or the Privy Council. The first,’ the only letter of Spenser which 


I found among the manuscripts examined in the British Museum, is 


1 After a close examination of the letters identified by Mr. Plomer as well as other letters 
in Spenser’s autograph, I came to the conclusion that the combination fo written together 
as if it were one letter was also peculiar to the poet. One may find among the State Papers 
for Ireland small letters and an occasional capital which are similar to those considered 
distinctive of Spenser. But one may absolutely assert that all the distinctive features of 
Spenser’s autograph do not characterize the handwriting of any of the few men who, in 
addition to Spenser, acted as secretaries to Lord Grey. 

2 Most of these papers are letters written in a secretarial capacity for Lord Grey. Grey’s 
letters in the State Papers are in seven or eight different hands. Approximately one fourth, 
or forty, are in the hand of the deputy himself. Many are written by another secretary of 
Grey, probably Timothy Reynolds. Some of the letters from Grey’s Council are written 
by the secretaries of Wallop or Fenton, or by the clerk who succeeded Lodowyck Bryskett, 
Nathaniel Dillon. Some copies of important documents are inscribed either by other 
secretaries of Grey or by professional scriveners. Each of the hands in which these papers 
appear was so distinctive that the separation of those in Spenser’s secretary hand occa- 
sioned no insuperable difficulty. 

Most of the letters which Grey wrote to the Queen are, of course, in Italian hand. 
Since these letters in Italian hand appear to be in only two different hands, one may infer 
that only one of Grey’s secretaries besides Spenser wrote an Italian hand. Further investi- 
gation of Spenser’s Italian hand may therefore prove that most of the significant letters 
of Grey to the Queen are in Spenser’s Italian hand. 

3 Since this letter is virtually conclusive proof of Spenser’s presence at Smerwick, a 
facsimile appears in this article. The contents of the letter are further noted on p. 339. 
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from Grey to Burghley and was written at Limerick on November 28, 
1580, nineteen days after the massacre at Smerwick. The last is from the 
Vice-President of Munster, Sir Thomas Norris, and is written at Shan- 
don Castle, Cork, on January 22, 1589.4 

The substance of many of these letters is the same. Constantly does 
Grey plead for pay and victual for his starving garrisons. In one of the 
letters® Grey writes: “The garrison is pinched, whom how to relieve by 
any meanes I see not, unless it be thought that men may feed of Aire.” 
Many of the letters are special pleas in behalf of disabled soldiers or of 
Grey’s particular friends. One letter,® for instance, is addressed to the 
Privy Council in behalf of Richard Synnot, to whom the poet had con- 
veyed his lease of Enniscorthy. Since the Council complains a few years 
later in a memorial’ to the Lord Deputy Perrot that “there hath been 
more regard to particular persons having those places in lease, as namely 
at Fernes and Enniscorthy . . . than of the public service,’’ we may sur- 
mise the reason why both Spenser and Grey were interested in having 
Synnot’s suit granted. Some of the letters recount the broils and ravages 
of the Irish; some suggest the perils attendant upon the discharge of 
Irish and English soldiers. A few letters contain rumors of an expected 
invasion by Philip of Spain. Other letters detail the dangers of relying 
upon men in high places who in Grey’s eyes are double-dyed traitors. 
Two of the letters* are notable in that reveal a decided rupture between 
Grey and Captain Walter Raleigh. Apparently Raleigh had been too 
busy sending to the Queen and Burghley his particular plans for the 
pacification of Munster. Not only was his name among the first list of 
captains discharged in the spring of 1582, but Grey even refused to put 
Raleigh in charge of Captain Apsley’s band on the ground that he had 
no command from the Queen. In the second letter Grey added the fol- 
lowing: ‘I must bee playne I nether lyke his carriage nor company, and 
therefore other then by direcion & commandem™, & what his right 
can require, he is not to expect at my hands.” 

The burden of the letters written for a whole year previous to the 
deputy’s departure for England is his constant appeal for recall and his 
answers to the complaints of Burghley and the Queen regarding his ex- 
penditures and his grants of custodians. In these letters one is impressed 
by Grey’s heavy responsibilities and intolerable aggravations. Even 
members of his own Council wrote in cypher to Elizabeth and Burghley 


* State Papers for Ireland, vol. 140, no. 37. 

5 Cecil Papers, vol. 12, no. 19. This letter was written on December 10, 1581. 
¢ Written at Kilmainham on July 31, 1582; S.P. 94, 61. 

7 Desiderata Curiosa Hibernica (Dublin, 1772), p. 31. 

® Written on January 12 and May 7, 1582; S.P. 88,12 and 92,10. 
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letters in which they maligned him for his extravagance and favoritism. 
One of his most bitter enemies was Nicholas White, Master of the Rolls.° 
But even Archbishop Loftus, Treasurer Wallop, and Auditor Jenyson 
censured Grey for his grants of escheated lands.'’° The worst enemy o/{ 
Grey on the Council was probably the Secretary of State, Geoffrey 
Fenton." Not only did Fenton write letters in cypher complaining that 
Grey had exceeded his powers and shown a wanton disregard of the 
royal interest by his lavish grants of custodiams to his friends, but he 
also went to London and presented his case against Grey to Elizabeth 
and Burghley. On his return he was entrusted by the Privy Council 
with special instructions which considerably limited Grey’s power. 
These letters naturally reveal much regarding the life of Spenser. 
They show that, in addition to the payment of spies and messengers, 
Spenser’s duties consisted in writing, addressing, and dispatching his 
chief’s correspondence as well as making copies of important documents. 
These letters indicate that Spenser was perpetually at his chief’s elbow, 
not only at Dublin but also on military expeditions. He therefore woul: 


§ Ibid., 87, 55.—In this letter, written on December 18, 1581, White declared thai 
Grey’s violent government would waste the revenue, depopulate the Pale, weaken the 
English nobility, and avail the wild Irish. 

10 Of these three, Jenyson was most outspoken. On January 15, 1582, he wrote Burghley 
(ibid., 88, 29) that the Queen was losing £1600 yearly by Grey’s late grants, and he 
enjoined him to limit the deputy’s power to give away felons’ goods, fines, and forfeitures 
Wallop, who loved Grey, was loath to inform against him (ibid., 90, 56), but Chancellor 
Loftus colleagued with Malbey and Fenton (ibid., 86, 71) in complaining to Burghley 
that Grey had given some of the traitors’ lands to his special favorites. 

11 Deeply chagrined that he was not getting his due share of the spoils, Fenton frequently 
complained to Burghley that Grey gave away traitors’ lands and goods too speedily. After 
the death of Secretary Challoner, Fenton had received his office through Burghley’s in- 
fluence, despite the fact that Grey favored Lodowyck Bryskett. In his letters to Burghle) 
Fenton severely criticizes Grey, but in his letters to Walsingham he carefully avoids a!! 
reflections upon the Lord Deputy. For letters which detail Fenton’s complaints see ibid., 
86, nos. 60, 71, and 72; 87, 3; 88, 14; 91, 23. 

All the letters in the State Papers indicate that Walsingham was a close friend of Grey. 
In a letter written on July 2, 1582, Grey writes to Walsingham that he knows not wh) 
Burghley is so heavy against him. The attitude of Grey and Spenser to Burghley was 
doubtless similar to that of Leicester, one of outward cordiality but of inward aversion 
In this connection it is interesting to note that one of the main bits of evidence by which 
Mr. Plomer proved the identification of Spenser’s secretary hand was a special plea follow’- 
ing the address in a letter (ibid., 84, 14) of July 10, 1581, from Grey to Walsingham. On 
the side of the letter which when folded was opposite the inscription to Walsingham, which 
is in Spenser’s secretary hand, and therefore in the present State Papers upside down appear 
in Spenser’s secretary hand the words: Hast, Post hast for Lyfe with Spenser’s signature 
underneath. The explanation of Mr. Plomer that Spenser here, along with his master, is 
making a personal plea to his special good friend, Sir Francis Walsingham, appears 
reasonable. 
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be well acquainted with all the captains who served under Grey, partic- 
ularly Walter Raleigh, John Zouche, and Edward Denny, Walsingham’s 
brother-in-law. The poet would also come in frequent contact with the 
most powerful Irish chiefs: Turlogh Lynach O’Neill, Con O’Donnell, 
Feagh McHugh O’Bryne, and the Baron of Dungannon, generally 
known as the Earl of Tyrone. These letters prove that the one man upon 
whom Grey most relied to answer the complaints of Elizabeth and 
Burghley regarding his expenditures and grants of custodiams was his 
secretary, Edmund Spenser. Indeed, these letters prove that Spenser 
during his two years under Grey was at the centre of the Irish political 
arena, that he too suffered with his beloved leader, as he says in the 
Veue, “his long travell and many perilous assayes.” 

All of these letters and addresses in the poet’s autograph are, of course, 
a very definite means of determining his primary concerns and where- 
abouts while he was secretary to Grey. In the remainder of this paper I 
shall therefore discuss the poet’s travels and experiences under Lord 
Grey. Although I make use of all data available, I shall rely mainly upon 
these letters and addresses as evidence of the poet’s whereabouts. 

Despite the fact that the first document I have found in Spenser’s 
secretary hand is dated November 28, 1580, Spenser must have acted 
as one of Grey’s secretaries from the time of the deputy’s arrival. This 
view is supported by the fact that £29 15s was paid out to Spenser on 
September 20 and £43 19s 3d on December 12 for rewards to messengers, 
and that he was paid £10 for his personal account for the half year end- 
ing December 31, 1580, and £15 for “‘paper, yncke, and parchment”’ for 
the year ending June 24, 1581." 

On August 25, 1580, occurred the first significant event after the ar- 
rival of the deputy in Ireland, the disastrous defeat at Glenmalure. On 
this occasion an English detachment was sent into a narrow wooded 
valley to rout out the forces of Viscount Baltinglas and Feagh McHugh 
O’Byrne. Spenser must have waited with Grey and the remainder of the 
army at the mouth of the glen to exterminate the flying rebels. But the 
battered English force instead of the wild Irish came forth in full flight 
and beat a retreat to Dublin. Spenser had learned his first lesson in 
Irish guerilla warfare. The only definite reference to the event in his 
poetry is the line: “And baleful Oure, late stained with English blood.’”'s 


12 See Carpenter, Reference Guide, pp. 47-48.—As the amounts recorded for these re 
spective dates in the two volumes of the State Papers differ, I have added them. 

Both Carpenter and Henley think the item ‘‘Necessaries for secretaries and clerks 
attending the Lo. Deputye & Counsail’’ refers either to Spenser’s expense account or to 
some other perquisite of office. As Spenser was allowed £15 for ‘‘necessaries,”’ however, 
one would naturally infer that this item referred to Spenser’s salary, and that it amounted 
to £20 per year. 8 F.Q., tv. 11, 44, 5. 
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But Spenser’s feelings on this occasion are suggested by his vindictive at- 
tack in the Veuwe on that “ancient traitor of Leinster,” Feagh Mc- 
Hugh O’Byrne, whom he calls a “caytiff” and a “‘base varlett late growen 
out of a dunghill.”’ Of all the Irish leaders Feagh McHugh appears to 
approach most closely the wily Malengin of the Legend of Justice. 

On September 7 Grey’s investiture as Lord Deputy took place in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral. Spenser was undoubtedly present at this solemn 
ceremony when Grey took the oath and received from Sir William Pel- 
ham the symbol of his office, the Sword of State. In the Legend of Justice 
the aged knight, Sir Sergis, is probably, as Mr. Renwick suggests, Sir 
William Pelham," the hardy old campaigner who was worn out in the 
Queen’s service. And Chrysaor, Artegal’s sword of justice, must sym- 
bolize this Sword of State. 

On September 9 Spenser apparently accompanied Grey and Pelham 
to Drogheda. Turlogh Lynach O’Neill was stirring in Ulster. And be- 
fore undertaking his expedition to Smerwick, Grey wished to pacify 
Turlogh by presenting him with ‘fa butt or two of sack.” This journey 
probably afforded Spenser his first opportunity of seeing the crafty 
O’Neill and of meeting among Grey’s retinue his fascinating rival and 
son-in-law, the Baron of Dungannon, the man who (as Earl of Tyrone) 
was within eighteen years to be the scourge of the English in Ireland." 

On October 6 Spenser accompanied Grey on the expedition to Dingle 
to rout out the papal forces which had occupied the fort of Dunanoir at 
Smerwick. His first important stop was at the castle of Kilkenny, the 
seat of the Earl of Ormonde. Although Ormonde was at this time prose- 
cuting the war against his rival, the Earl of Desmond, we know that he 
instructed Lady Ormonde to give the deputy a bounteous reception. In 
one of his letters'® we learn that he has issued warrants for the cessing 
of 1000 beeves that “the Countess may make good cheer for the Lord 
Deputy and that he may be supplied on his way to Limerick.” Spenser’s 
recollection of Lady Ormonde’s hospitality and the joyous minstrelsy in 
the common hall of the great castle is probably reflected in the third 


4 LTLS, Lecture on Veue, Univ. of London, Dec., 1931.—Pelham’s only son by his 
second wife was named Peregrine. Possibly Spenser’s friendship and admiration for Sir 
William prompted him to give such an unusual name to his second son. 

16 Only the year before the ambitious Baron of Dungannon had put aside Con O’Donell’s 
daughter to marry a daughter of the O’Neill, and thereby had strengthened his claim to be 
sole lord of Ulster when old Turlogh should die. Even in 1580 the younger, abler, and 
more dangerous man was favored by all the officials as well as Grey who seems to have 
trusted him completely. In a letter (S.P.,79,5) to Walsingham, written on December 5, 
1580, Grey declares that during his absence on his journey to Smerwick, Dungannon’s 
conduct alone of all Irish noblemen was worthy of praise. 

6 Written on October 8 from Slewlogher; S.P., 77, 40. 
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stanza of canto v of the Legend of Holiness. Spenser again visited Kil- 
kenny in his journey through Munster the next autumn. In the dedi- 
catory sonnet to Lord Ormonde he pays his respects to Lady Ormonde 
and her maids-in-waiting: 


But where thy selfe hast thy brave mansione 
There in deede dwel faire Graces many one 
And gentle Nymphes, delights of learned wits. 


Again, in Colin Clouts Come Home A gaine Spenser praises Lady Ormonde 
as the ‘faire Nezra.’’!” 

Hampered by heavy rains and rising rivers, an experience which may 
account for the lines: “The stubborne Newre, whose waters gray / By 
faire Kilkenny and Rosseponte boord,’’* Spenser travelled with Grey 
to Cork. On October 17 he left Cork going with the army to Limerick, 
and thence to Smerwick, where he arrived by the end of October. On 
November 9 the fort was surrendered and some six hundred Spaniards 
and Italians were put to the sword. That Spenser was present at this 
massacre is attested by the statement of Irenaeus in the Vewe: “‘my selfe 
beinge as neare them as anye.”’ Further proof of Spenser’s presence on 
this occasion is the letter’® aforementioned, written in his secretary hand 
for Grey from Limerick on November 28, only nineteen days afterward. 
Since Wallop reported®® that communications between Dublin and Lim- 
erick were kept up only by “simple fellows that pass afoot in nature of 
beggars,”’ we cannot imagine how Spenser could have been in attendance 
upon Grey at Limerick unless he had accompanied him throughout the 
journey. 

This letter outlines the activities of Grey after the annihilation of the 
papal forces at Smerwick. During this time Spenser, we may assume, 
accompanied Grey while he strengthened the garrisons of all important 


17 See Pauline Henley’s article, LTLS (July 6, 1933), p. 464, and W. L. Renwick’s 
edition of Daphnaida and Other Poems, p. 188. Miss Henley and Mr. Renwick agree in 
identifying Nera as Elizabeth Sheffield, wife of Thomas Butler, 10th Earl of Ormonde. 

8 FQ, tv, 11, 43. 

19 The importance and content of this letter are more fully discussed in my article, 
“Spenser at Smerwick,’’ LTLS (May 11, 1933), p. 331. 

Of the letters in Italian hand sent by Grey to the Queen, the long letter in the State 
Papers which recounts the main incidents of the massacre at Smerwick is particularly im- 
portant. It is indeed probable that Spenser penned this letter. In this connection it is in- 
teresting to note that in his commentary upon his recent edition of Spenser’s Veue (p. 285), 
Professor W. L. Renwick writes regarding Grey’s despatch: ‘“‘written ‘In campe at Smer- 
wicke’ in Spenser’s most careful and beautiful Italian hand.’’ 

2° Letter written at Dublin on November 30, 1580; S.P., 78, 70.—Since it was very 
hazardous for Englishmen to travel alone, only disguised Irishmen were usually employed 
as messengers. 
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fortresses south of Limerick: Castlemain, Askeaton, the Abbey of Aher- 
low, and Kilmallock. In these journeys Spenser doubtless had ample 
opportunity to observe the picturesque surroundings of Kilcolman, which 
Dr. A. C. Judson has so vividly described in his delightful volume, Spen- 
ser in Southern Ireland. 

On November 28, Spenser left Limerick for Clonmel, as the deputy 
wished to take the quickest route to stop a threatened rebellion in the 
English Pale. On November 30 he reached Clonmel; on that date he 
wrote and despatched for his chief a letter*! to Walsingham. 

During December and January, 1580-81, Spenser probably remained 
at Dublin.” Grey’s letters at this time are full of pleas for money and 
victual for his starving soldiers. Many recruits had died shortly after 
landing, many had been hanged for trying to run away, and the re- 
mainder of the army was wasted by sickness and death. But the plight 
of his soldiers worried the deputy less than the threatened rebellion of 
the Anglo-Irish gentry of the Pale. During Grey’s absence from Dublin, 
Wallop and Chancellor Gerarde had gathered evidence to prove that the 
Earl of Kildare and his son-in-law, Christopher Nugent, fourteenth 
Baron Delvin, had been in communication with the Irish rebels. On De- 
cember 23 this investigation was brought to a head by Gerarde’s open 
accusation of the Earl of Kildare at Grey’s Council Table.™ That very 
day Grey committed the Earl of Kildare and Baron Delvin to Dublin 
Castle.% Spenser was presumably in the council room on this dramatic 
occasion. Only the day before he had apparently copied a long letter™ 
of Grey to the Queen in which the deputy had expressed his conviction 
of their guilt. 

Near the middle of February Spenser probably accompanied Grey on 
his first punitive expedition toward Connaught against the restive 
O’Connors.”? On this journey Spenser may have beheld, in addition to 
frequent surprise attacks and executions, some of the beautiful lakes of 
West Meath as on the previous one he had seen the lakes of Killarney. 


21 Tbid., 78, 68. 

22 The sole bit of evidence is a copy of a letter written by Grey on December 22, 1580. 
Aside from this letter, certified by Grey as copie of my privat and identified by Mr. Plomer 
as in Spenser’s hand, I have found nothing in Spenser’s autograph in the State Papers for 
the three months, December, January, and February. Of the dozen of Grey’s letters which 
appear in the State Papers during these months, however, five are in the autograph of the 
deputy. Besides, the fact that Spenser was paid £52 4s 10d on March 28, 1581 (Carpenter, 
Ref. Guide, p. 47) as rewards for messengers would warrant the inference that a large 
part of his duties during this period involved the payment of spies and messengers, and the 
transmission of official despatches. 3 S.P.,79, 5 and 80, 4. 

% Tbid., 79, 31. % Thid., 79, 26. % Tbid., 79, 24. 

27In a letter to Walsingham, written on March 2, 1581, Lodowyck Bryskett says he 
found Grey on the borders of Connaught. 
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During March, April, and the greater part of May, Spenser was in con- 
stant attendance upon Grey at Dublin.** During these months he shared 
the deputy’s many aggravations.*® Northwest of Dublin Turlogh broke 
the peace and raided the lands of the O’Connors. To the south the 
O’Tooles, O’Byrnes, and Kavanaghs were making incessant incursions 
upon the Pale. In Munster Lord Ormonde, instead of harrying the rebels 
vigorously, held back and appeared to be protecting one of the ring- 
leaders, David Barry. At Dublin, amid a raging fever which had thinned 
his companies and taken one of his sons, Grey felt powerless to quell 
these ubiquitous uprisings. The deputy lacked men, food, and money. 
All Ireland seemed lost. Rather ironically, the parsimonious Elizabeth, 
instead of despatching supplies in answer to his constant pleas, sent 
orders for a general pardon. Disgusted with the Queen’s inclination to 
let the “Irish wallow in their own sensual government,” Grey began his 
pleas for recall. Through all these tribulations Grey unquestionably re- 
ceived the sympathy of his trusted secretary, Edmund Spenser. 

Toward the end of May Spenser accompanied Grey on an expedition 
to reduce to subjection the O’Tooles, O’Byrnes, and Kavanaghs of 
Wicklow and Wexford. In a letter addressed by Spenser at Wexford on 
June 10° we are informed regarding the repair of certain fortresses, the 


28 The following letters in the State Papers are addressed by Spenser: 81, 1; 81, 4; 81, 27; 
81, 42; 82, 6; 82, 16; 83, 6. Two letters, dated April 6, and April 22, among the Cecil 
Papers at Hatfield House are also addressed by Spenser: 11, 91 and 11, 94. The four 
following documents bear Spenser’s Copia Vera with his customary signature underneath 
in his Italian hand: 81, 20; 81, 36 IT; 83, 6 I; 83, 6 II. The three following documents are 
copies in Spenser’s secretary hand of papers which Grey considered important: 81, 15; 
81, 36 I; and 81, 39. The second of these is a copy of a letter which the Earl of Ormonde 
wrote Grey from Cork on March 13. At the end appears, undoubtedly in Spenser’s Italian 
hand, the following: ‘“Copie of my L of Ormondes / 1res to the L Deputie / 13 March. 
1580 / Copia Vera / Edm Spser.” 

Another of the above letters in the State Papers (83, 6 I) is also a copy in another hand 
of a letter written by Ormonde at Cork on April 29. Though this letter bears Spenser’s 
Copia Vera and signature, it is decidedly not an indication that Spenser was at Cork on 
April 29, 1581. This is the mistaken iraplication of Carpenter in his chronological outline 
of Spenser’s life. Cf. Ref. Guide, p. 16. 

Since these letters indicate a close association with Grey, they appear to preclude the 
possibility that Spenser functioned as Clerk or Register of the Faculties in Chancery im- 
mediately after his appointment on March 22, 1581. As there is no extant evidence that 
Spenser performed the duties of this office while he was secretary to Grey, we may assume 
that he employed a deputy. Roland Cowyck, the other Clerk of the Faculties, was prob- 
ably Spenser’s substitute. In this connection it is interesting to note that on February 22, 
1582, Waterhouse requested Walsingham (S.P., 89, 53) to send a clerk of experience to 
execute the office of faculties. Possibly the aged Cowyck, who was probably trying to do 
the work of two, was finding his duties too onerous. 

29 See S.P., 81, particularly nos. 25, 36, and 42. 

% Tbid., 83, 45.—In the same volume another of Grey’s letters, written from Wexford 
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burning of the rebels’ country, the execution of Walter Kavanagh, and 
the seizure of some of Grey’s supply wagons in a mountain pass. On this 
expedition Spenser witnessed the sudden attacks and hand-to-hand fight- 
ing so common in Irish warfare and so fully described in the Veue as wel! 
f as in the assault on the House of Temperance.*' Such attacks may ac- 
' count for the many episodes in the Faerie Queene in which the “rascal! 
many” rush out of the forest to attack one or two knights, to lay siege to 
a castle, or to fall upon a peaceful hamlet. 

On this journey through Wexford, Spenser, who like Shakespeare 
seems ever to have had an eye for profitable investments, probably ex- 
amined the castle and manor of Enniscorthy as well as the monastery 
of St. Augustine’s in New Rosse. On July 15 he secured through Grey 
a lease of Enniscorthy. In the following December, three days after 
the lease was confirmed, he sold the property to Richard Synnot, and 
then purchased the dissolved monastery of St. Augustine’s at New Rosse. 

On the journey to Dublin in the latter part of June, Spenser accom- 
panied Grey while the deputy hunted the glens for Irish rebels and 
planted garrisons to subdue that hardy and elusive chieftain, Feagh 
McHugh O’Byrne. By virtue of Feagh’s multifarious relations with 
Grey, Spenser must have frequently come in close contact with his Irish 
neighbor, that very “gall of Ireland and the flame from which all others 
take their light.” In fact, throughout Spenser’s career in Ireland, no 
Irish rebel more constantly dogged the poet’s footsteps.” 

On his arrival at Dublin Grey learned that slippery old Turlogh 
Lynach O’Neill had broken his pledges and was again slaying and burn- 
ing in the lands of O’Donell in Tirconnell. Despite the fact that his forces 
were threatened by starvation and thinned by sickness, Grey im- 
mediately arranged with Malbey to meet him at Lifford whence they 
might journey to quell Turlogh. During the first half of July, while 
Grey was preparing for the expedition against the O’Neill, Spenser was 
in constant attendance upon the deputy at Dublin; two letters were ad- 
dressed by the poet on July 5 and 10,** and three letters appear in his 
hand, two on July 10 and one on July 18.* Spenser also must have ac- 
companied Grey on the northern journey during the last days of July 








on June 9 and numbered 43, is addressed by Spenser. Number 47, a letter from Grey to 
Walsingham in behalf of a soldier and written at Wexford on June 10, is in Spenser’s 
secretary hand. 3 F.Q., 1, 9, 13-15. 
® Probably one of the reasons why Spenser disposed of the property of Enniscorthy 
bit was that it was in constant danger ofa raid by Feagh McHugh. See S.P. 84, 16 IV. 
Tih % S$ P., 84, 3 and 12. 
: 4 Tbid., 84, 13 and 14, and 28. On the back of the second of these letters, number 14, 
appears the prime evidence by which Mr. Plomer established the authenticity of Spenser’s 
secretary hand. 
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and the first part of August. On August 2 he probably attended the 
deputy while he parleyed with the shifty Turlogh at the Blackwater.® 
On these travels the poet may have become familiar with the scenery of 
Northern Ulster; at any rate the descriptive epithets applied to the 
rivers of northern Ulster,* 
the fishy fruitfull Ban 

Swift Awniduff, which of the English man 

Is cal’de Blacke water, and the Liffar deep, 

Sad Trowis 


might seem to imply personal familiarity. 

Near the middle of August, shortly after the return to Dublin,*” Spen- 
ser must have accompanied Grey on another expedition against the 
Leinster rebels who were led by Baltinglas and Feagh McHugh. Only a 
year before Grey had suffered at their hands the disastrous defeat at 
Glenmalure. But on this journey the deputy speedily brought them to 
terms, for he and Spenser were back in Dublin by August 26.** Cowed 
by the unlooked-for agreement of Turlogh and Grey, the rebels unex- 
pectedly submitted. Baltinglas escaped to Spain, and even Feagh 
McHugh proffered as pledges of his good behavior his son and his uncle. 
But Grey seems to have put small faith in their show of submission; he 
held with Wallop, who would first contrive that as many rebels as pos- 
sible should cut each others’ throats (as the clans of O’Neill and O’Donell 


had been doing) and would then quell the remainder by the edge of the 
sword.*® In a letter among the Cecil Papers*® which is addressed by Spen- 
ser, Grey wrote to Burghley: 


*% Lodowyck Bryskett, Spenser’s esteemed friend, was one of the commissioners who 
were sent over the Blackwater to make final terms with Turlogh. 

%* F.Q., tv, 11, 41. 

87 After the return from northern Ulster two of Grey’s letters were addressed by Spenser 
on August 10 and 12 respectively: S.P., 85, 6 and 13. In the first of these letters Grey 
mentions his intended journey to the mountains against the rebel Baltinglas. 

38 Two letters of Grey among the Cecil Papers at Hatfield House (11, 113, and 114), 
dated August 26 and 30 respectively, are addressed by Spenser. Other letters, which are 
apparently addressed by Spenser, in the State Papers (85, 36, and 37) were written on 
September 11 and 12, just before he and the deputy departed on the expedition to Munster. 

3° Letter to Walsingham on August 28; S.P., 85, 27. 

40 C.P., 11, 114, written on August 30, 1581 and referred to in note 38. In this same letter 
Grey also expresses his distrust of Turlogh: “considering as well the Unsteadiness of the 
Irish of these Parts (whom no Pledges do sufficiently tye) as specially the Looseness of 
Tirlough Lennoughe, whose Word only, or Oath, is all the Band and Assurance I have 
upon him for this late Peace; which Oath is in his religion to be dispensed withall by any of 
his Romish Priests, as soon as he spieth an opportunity to break for advantage.’’ This and 
the above quotation are taken from Wm. Murdin, State Papers relating to the Reign of 
Elizabeth, from 1571-96, p. 357, and are not copied verbatim from the original letter. 
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This pacification with the Obirns, Feagh Mack Heughe, and Connor MacCor- 
mack ... is a course not the surest for the State, because the Irish are so ad- 
dicted to Treachery and Breach of Fidelity, as longer then they find the Yoke 
in their Neck, they respect not either Pledge, Affinity, or Duty. 


After the submission of the O’Neill and the rebels of Leinster, one 
work only remained to root out Grantorio in Ireland: the submission of 
the rebels of Munster. Though Munster had been devastated with fire 
and sword by Pelham and Ormonde, Grey felt that Ormonde had been 
too tender in pardoning rebels whereby the soldiers had been prevented 
from burning their grain.“' Around the middle of September Spenser 
left Dublin with the forces of the deputy.” 

He journeyed by way of Kilkenny* through Waterford, Dungarvon, 
Lismore, and Youghal to Cork.“ On this journey Spenser witnessed the 
effects of that horrible famine so graphically described in the Vewe. And 
something of the poet’s horror and pity over this spectacle of Ireland’s 
misery crept into the allegory of Despair, making it more vivid and 
moving than any other in the Faerie Queene.” After Zouche and Grey 
had finished their work of burning and man-hunting, Munster was deso- 
late. In the ensuing winter famine became more intense. Every letter of 
Zouche and Sentleger detailed the havoc wrought by starvation. On 
April 30, 1582, Sentleger wrote Burghley that over 30,000 had died of 
famine in Munster within a half year.“* By the end of May, 1582, star- 
vation, the plague, and a strange sickness which no physician could 
cure had carried off ninety per cent of the male population of Cork.*’ 
The English and soldiers in the walled towns as well as the Irish were 
the victims of the plague and the famine. Soldiers deserted their gar- 
risons to prey upon the countryside. Even in Dublin the people were 
starving. In February Grey expressed his grief that he had no way of 
helping the poor souls and discharged soldiers that cried in vain for re- 
lief and passage.** Six months later, on August 27, 1582, just after Grey’s 


“1 S.P., 81, 36 and 83, 6. 

“2 Grey’s letter in the State Papers (85, 37), written at Dublin on September 12, is his 
last communication before his departure for Munster. 

“ Ibid., 86, 14 tv. This letter, written at Waterford on September 23 by Edmond 
Eltoftes to Wallop, intimates that the writer’s meeting of the Lord Deputy at Kilkenny 
prevented his repair to Dublin. 

“ Tbid., 86, 51. This letter of November 6 was written by Grey on his return to Dublin 
and was addressed by Spenser. That the poet accompanied Grey’s army is further attested 
by the fact that on October 19, 1581, Wallop records the payment to Colonel John Zouche, 
whom Grey appointed his governor-general of Munster, the sum of £32 on a bill due to 
Edmund Spenser. Apparently Spenser at some time during Grey’s journey through 
Munster had forwarded this amount to Zouche. See Carpenter, Ref. Guide, p. 34. 

45 See M. M. Gray, ‘‘The Influence of Spenser’s Irish Experiences on the Faerie Queene,” 
RES (1930). #@ S.P., 91, 41. 47 Tbid., 92, 103. 48 Thid., 89, 43. 
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departure for England, Barnaby Googe wrote Burghley from Dublin 
that a horse which had been burned in its stable had been instantly de- 
voured by the famished multitude.** These sundry reports in the State 
Papers suggest, although they do not equal in horrible vividness, Spen- 
ser’s well-known account of the famine in Munster. 

For the next ten months, from November till the end of the following 
August, numerous letters and addresses in Spenser’s hand indicate that 
he was in constant attendance upon Grey.®® During November and De- 
cember Spenser must have attended the numerous trials and executions 
of the Anglo-Irish gentry of the Pale who were implicated in the re- 
bellion of Baltinglas.*' Custodiams upon the escheated lands of the 
rebels were forthwith given by Grey to his most trusted servants; Spen- 
ser seems to have profited by a custodiam of John Eustace’s land of the 
Newland and a lease of a Dublin house belonging to Baltinglas.* On 


49 Thid., 94, 98. 

50° In the State Papers the following letters with addresses appear in Spenser’s secretary 
hand: 87, 64; 88, 2 and 12; 89, 30 and 35; 90, nos. 1, 48, and 52; 91, nos. 11, 38, 52, and 53; 
92, nos. 9, 10, 30, 46, and 85; 93, 64; 94, nos. 28, 46, 47, and 61. All of these letters were 
written at Dublin except 91, 11 which is written on April 4 at Trim and 94, 46 and 61 which 
are written at Kilmainham, the sequestered Priory of the Hospitallers, which for a short 
time was occupied by the Lord Deputy instead of Dublin Castle. 

The following are copies of documents which Grey thought important: 89, 18; 90, 31; 
92, 111; 93, 641. 

Of these documents and letters Mr. Plomer identified 89, 18 and in 94 nos. 28, 46, 47, 
and 61. A Note of lres & Copies sent to Walsingham, 91, 26, is the only MS which is neither 
letter nor copy; it also was identified by Mr. Plomer. 

In addition to these letters in the Public Record Office two letters among the Cecil Papers 
at Hatfield House, dated November 28 and December 10 respectively, are written and 
addressed in Spenser’s secretary hand. 

The following letters, written from Dublin Castle, are addressed by Spenser: 86, 51 and 
53; 87, 32; 88, nos. 9, 15, and 40; 89, 11 and 55; 91, 17 and 22; 92, nos. 26, 52, and 86; 93, 34 
and 46; 94, 15 and 62. 

Spenser’s Copia Vera together with his customary signature in Italian hand appears on 
93, 64 rand 94, 107. Of these two documents the first is in Spenser’s secretary hand but the 
second is not. 

51 See S.P., 86, nos. 53, 69, 70, 71, 79, 80, and 87; 87, 1 and 38. 

52 Tbid., 88, 40, m1. Also Cf. Carpenter, Ref. Guide, p. 31.—During the last eight months 
of Grey’s residence at Dublin the tide of vituperation against him for his lavish generosity 
to his favorites rose steadily. Almost all of his associates, who apparently thought they were 
not getting their due share, complained to Burghley and the Queen. But some of these re- 
wards of Grey were unquestionably of doubtful value. For instance, Mr. F. F. Covington 
(M.P., 22, 63-66) shows that the grant of the Newland was probably reduced to “‘tantaliz- 
ing nothingness.” In this connection one is impelled to quote from a letter of John Dyve, 
another of Grey’s trusted servants, to Walsingham (S.P., 94, 77). Dyve complained that 
Grey’s grant of David Sutton’s goods was “like the Welshman’s fleece that shore the hog: 
When he came to the gatheringe of it together, there was nothing but great trouble, much 
crye, and little wolle.” 
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January 13, 1582, Spenser must have been in Dublin when the head of 
Sir John of Desmond was brought to the deputy as a New Year’s gift 
from Colonel Zouche. It was duly impaled, as was the head of Pollente, 
above the many others which adorned the gate of Dublin Castle: 


Where many years it afterwards remayned, 
To be a mirrour to all mighty men, 
In whose right hands great power is contayned, 
That none of them the feeble ouerren, 
But alwaies doe their powre within just compasse pen. 


During January and February Spenser was apparently occupied in 
assisting Grey in amassing evidence against Chief Justice Nicholas Nu- 
gent for complicity in the rebellion of his uncle, William Nugent.™ On 
April 4 the trial took place at Trim. The only witness was the informer 
and traitor, John Cusack. The Chief Justice was charged with being 
privy to his uncle’s rebellion and with planning the assassination of Sir 
Robert and Sir Lucas Dillon, his bitter enemies on the Council. Grey, 
who acted as judge, enjoined the jury to render a verdict according to 
their conscience. According to rumors which circulated after the trial the 





In a copy in Spenser’s secretary hand of one of Grey’s letters (92, 11, 1) to the Queen, 
written on May 9, 1582, Grey gives the reasons for his grant of custodiams to Sir Robert 
Dillon, Captain Thomas Norris, and Lodowyck Bryskett. He explains: ‘And ye onel) 
aduantage yt any man can hope of by hauing a custodiam is yt being in possession of ye 
land he may think himself one step ye nearer of yo" Ma‘ fauo' ether in ye sale lease or 
guift thereof.” 

53 F. Q., v, 2, 19. The practice of bringing back the heads of rebels was, of course, com 
mon. In one of his letters Lodowyck Bryskett writes: ‘the Capteins . . . not onely brought 
the prisoners with them but also the hed of William Eustace another brother of the said 
Baltinglas, and two other heds of notable villeins his followers.’’ See Plomer and Cross, 
The Life and Correspondence of Lodowyck Bryskett, p. 24. 

5 A copy of John Nugent’s confession (S.P., 89, 18), a long document in Spenser’s secre 
tary hand and previously identified by Mr. Plomer, contains a rather intimate account of 
William Nugent’s acts and of John Nugent’s relations with the principal informer, John 
Cusack. 

Instead of giving himself up to the government as his brother Christopher, Baron Delvin, 
had done, William Nugent eluded capture and took refuge with Turlogh Lynach O’Neill, 
who refused to surrender him. He then joined with the O’Connors and the Kavanaghs to 
make occasional raids upon the Pale. While he was in hiding, his niece, the wife of Nicholas 
Nugent, the Chief Justice, got in touch with him in the hope that he would consent to send 
his son to the government as pledge and thereby secure the liberation of his wife, who was 
imprisoned in Dublin Castle. With the assistance of Turlogh, however, William Nugent 
escaped to Scotland in January, 1582, leaving the Chief Justice and his wife, who according 
to the official view had implicated themselves to relieve the rebel’s family, to shift for 
themselves. Indeed, Nicholas Nugent bore the full brunt of the government’s spleen for its 
failure to capture the real offender. His only guilt apparently consisted in the knowledge 
that his wife had conferred with his uncle, William Nugent, and had given him £4 to re- 
lieve him in his extremity. 
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jury favored acquittal, but it was compelled by the menaces of Sir 
Robert and Sir Lucas to change its verdict. Spenser together with 
many of the friends referred to in Bryskett’s Discourse was undoubtedly 
present when Grey pronounced sentence and when, two days later, the 
Chief Justice was hanged. 

Considering this incident dispassionately, we find it hard to exonerate 
Grey for his part in the killing of this apparently innocent man. But 
the political doctrine of the age fully justified Grey’s sentence, and few 
English officials in Ireland would have thought it necessary even to con- 
done his action. There was, nevertheless, reason in the complaints of 
those who favored pacification of the Irish that Grey’s methods were 
too bloody and that his violent government must cease. Spenser’s de- 
fense of Grey in the Veue*’ intimates that he and Grey suspected the 
Chief Justice of far more guile and treachery than they were able to 
prove. Spenser possibly took the usual official position that no Irishman 
could be believed unless he were charging another Irishman with treason. 
To him English sovereignty in Ireland was at stake; on the ground of 
necessity he excused these devilish deeds. Can we not indeed apply to 
Spenser himself the words in the Veue in which he defends Grey for his 
conduct of this trial: “the necessitie of that present state of thinges en- 
forced him to that violence, and almost changed his verie naturall dis- 
position?” 

On May 15, one of Grey’s most ruthless captains, Humphrey Mac- 
worth, was captured by the Offaly O’Connors. The Irish, remembering 
that he was the prime butcher in the massacre at Smerwick, forthwith 
horribly mutilated him and then flayed him alive.“* On May 28 Spenser 
must have set out from Dublin with Grey to avenge Macworth.*® The 
army went by way of Carbery and Phillipstown and returned by way of 
Monastervan.*° 

5 The fact that Grey, shortly after the execution, granted a custodiam of Nicholas 
Nugent’s lands to Sir Robert Dillon may account for the rumor. See S.P. 92, 11, 1, a copy 
of Grey’s letter in Spenser’s secretary hand in which the deputy answers the many com- 
plaints of Elizabeth. 

56 From Grey’s letter (ibid., 92, 11), referring to Nicolas Nugent’s confession to Sentleger, 
Norris, and Bryskett, we may assume that these three friends of Spenser witnessed the 
execution. 57 See W. L. Renwick’s edition, pp. 138-139. 

58 Grey’s letter to Walsingham (S.P. 92, 46), written on May 16 by Spenser, emphasizes 
the need of a speedy revenge upon the O’Connors. In a letter (Jbid., 92, 10), written on 
May 7 and also in Spenser’s secretary hand, Grey justified Captain Macworth who had 
been accused of entrapping and betraying the Irish at a banquet. He writes: “Humphrey 
Mackworth since my gou*™ment hath carried himself so well & wtout co™plaint & donne 
such seruice besides, as certenly in right might haue expected com™endation & reward, 
rather then a mean rebuke.” 59 Thid., 92, 98. 

* Two of Grey’s letters (ibid., 93, 12 and 13) were written on June 7 at Phillipstown and 
two (93, 24 and 25) were written on June 16 at Monastervan. 
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During the last three months Spenser penned many of the deputy’s 
pleas for recall and answers to complaints from the temporizing Eliza- 
beth. Undoubtedly, Spenser fully sympathized with Grey, who felt he 
had been betrayed by the Queen, Burghley, and even members of his 
own council. When, in July, Con O’Donnell started slaying and burning 
in Sligo, there was no force to send to the aid of Malbey, for Grey’s 
bands had been cassed. The poet must have felt that all Connaught was 
lost, and that the work of Grey was soon to be undone. Spenser did not 
return to England with the deputy. The fact that his signature appears 
on a document written on August 29," a few days after Grey’s departure, 
shows that he remained in Dublin. Indeed, a letter® of this date from the 
Council to Walsingham notes that Grey has left his servants behind 
him to answer complaints and to settle his affairs. 

These harrowing and disillusioning experiences under Grey influenced 
both the work and character of the poet. They account for the fact that 
Spenser in the Vewe exhibits a thorough familiarity with the topography 
of Ireland. Much of the advice in the Veue, especially that concerning 
the planting of garrisons, depends upon personal observation under 
Grey. It would now seem possible to take for granted that Irenaeus is 
not merely Spenser’s mouthpiece but the poet himself, and that almost 
every observation of Irenaeus is from the poet’s first-hand experience. 

But the Faerie Queene reflects most fully the influence upon his crea- 
tive imagination of these trying years under Grey. Irish scenes and Irish 
figures gleam through the elfin allegory. In his moving accidents by flood 
and field Spenser had seen Horror and Despair, Pyrocles and Cymocles, 
Ate and Malengin. Deceit and treachery had presented themselves in 
Jesuits disguised as Irish kerns, in Irish chieftains like old Turlogh, 
Feagh McHugh, and the Earl of Tyrone, in the brave captain, Sir Wil- 
liam Stanley,“ in the members of Grey’s own Council, who behind 
smiling faces plotted to undo their chief. Under Grey Spenser had felt 
the long weariness of the wars, and could therefore write from the heart: 


Sleepe after toil, port after stormie seas, 
Ease after warre, death after life does greatly please. 


These active years unquestionably modified his conception of the vir- 
tues most essential to a complete gentleman as well as his vision of life. 
Their horrors and spiritual struggles intensified his temperamental mel- 


61 Tbhid., 94, 107. 82 Thid., 94, 106. 88 With the exception of Connaught. 

* Though a Catholic, Stanley was at this time unquestionably loyal. A letter of Grey to 
Walsingham (S.P., 85, 36), addressed by Spenser and referring to the sufficiency of the 
bearer, Sir William Stanley, impels us to believe that Spenser came in frequent contact 
with him. 
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ancholy, his longing for peace, and his fear of change which became an 
obsession. This yearning for stability, for divine immutability, whose 
necessity was so impressed upon him by his Irish environment, accounts 
for the fact that the conflict portrayed in the Legend of Friendship, the 
Legend of Justice, and the cantos of Mutabilitie is ever the same. In 
Ireland Ate constantly strove to undo the work of Concord, injustice the 
wor k of Artegal, and Mutability the work of Nature. These disillusion- 
ing years intensified Spenser’s conservatism; they also deepened his 
idealism and his personal loyalties. Thereafter Grey, as well as Sidney, 
was a great formative influence upon his character. The Legend of Jus- 
tice therefore became his vindication of his beloved leader, a just man 
who died in disgrace, undone by Envy and Detraction, and the bellow- 
ings of the Blatant Beast. 
RAYMOND JENKINS 
Catawba College 














XXI 
THE RHETORIC OF DONNE’S SERMONS 


HE value of John Donne’s poetry has ever been acknowledged to 
the extent that, together with Spenser and Jonson, he has been con- 
ceded leadership in the English Renaissance. Until recently, however, 
the Dean of St. Paul’s has only casually been touched upon as a prose 
writer of pronounced merit.’ This neglect Coleridge hinted at when, in 
his Table Talk, June 4, 1830, he wrote: “Why is not Donne’s volume of 
sermons reprinted at Oxford?” Of all Donne’s prose, the sermons seem 
to me to be most important. Meritorious as they are for content (which 
does not interest us here), Donne’s sermons best display his mature 
ability as a man of letters, wherefore as a master of English homiletic 
style Donne deserves his place among the leading writers of his day. 

That the seventeenth century in England was in great measure an age 
of good sermons is the thesis of the most recent and comprehensive 
study of the homiletic prose of Donne’s time; namely, English Pulpit 
Oratory from Andrewes to Tillotson, A Study of its Literary Aspects, by 
W. Fraser Mitchell (London, 1932). After investigation, I agree with 
Mr. Mitchell’s opinion. Moreover, Donne seems to have been then the 
greatest writer and preacher of significant sermons: Lancelot Andrewes, 
Isaac Barrow, Robert South, William Laud, Jeremy Taylor, John Til- 
lotson—all of these great names become dwarfed by the greatness of 
Donne’s style and by the fervor of his passion. Even a liberal discount 
because of the hero-worshiping nature of Izaak Walton’s biography does 
not efface the importance of his record that Donne discharged his duties 
“not onely with approbation, but to the admiration of the representative 
body of the clergy of this Kingdome.’” 

For seventeenth-century literature, sermons afford a connected view 
of the evolution of English prose style. Donne’s approximately 160 ser- 
mons precede the great stylistic reform linked with the Royal Society’s 
crusade in behalf of a simpler manner of expression; moreover, as speci- 
mens of the metaphysical vogue in preaching, they offer (as do his love 


1 Donne’s prose works are the following: Pseudo-Martyr ; Conclave Ignati; three printed 
folios (referred to as LXXX, L, and XXVI) of Sermons; Devotions upon Emergent Occa- 
sions; Juvenilia, or Certain Paradoxes and Problems; Biathanatos; Essays in Divinity; and 
Letters to Several Persons of Honor. For details concerning editions, as well as commentaries 
upon and criticisms of these works, consult Geoffrey Keynes’ A Bibliography of Dr. John 
Donne, second edition (Cambridge, 1932), and Mrs. E. M. Simpson’s A Study of ihe Prose 
Works of John Donne (Oxford, 1924). For representative portions of the sermons, consult 
Logan Pearsall Smith’s Donne’s Sermons, Selected Passages (Oxford, 1919). 

2 Life and Death of Dr. Donne, prefixed to LXXX Sermons (1640), sig. B 3 recto. 
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lyrics in the field of verse) choice examples of what the early seventeenth 
century delighted in hearing and reading. As Keynes says: 


The literary value of Donne’s sermons, particularly in relation to his poetry, 
has only been realised within the last twenty years; after he had taken orders 
he wrote but few poems, and his sermons consequently became his chief means of 
expression. Their importance has been fully established by the work of Prof. 
H. J. C. Grierson and Mrs. E. M. Simpson in their respective studies of the 
Poems and the Prose Works.’ 


Rhetorical principles long familiar to the Greeks and Romans were 
formulated in a number of manuals which discuss the art of preaching; 
the fourth book of Augustine’s De Doctrina Christiana,‘ for example, con- 
tains the representative essential elements. In the sixteenth century the 
humanistic movement and the contentions of the Reformation were 
largely responsible for the emphasis upon a proper distinction between 
preaching and ordinary oratory. The manual of sacred rhetoric which 
had greatest influence in Donne’s period was Bartholomew Kecker- 
mann’s Rhetorice Ecclesiasticea, sive Artis Formandi et Habendi Con- 
ciones Sacras.® Despite the absence of any mention of it by Donne, his 
sermons indicate his familiarity with its homiletical principles. 

Donne’s method of sermon composition was that of the Renaissance, 
learned and scholastic as in the Middle Ages, but directed more strictly 
to religious ends. Brought into use less for display of certain devices 
than for better management of the subject, the general rhetorical struc- 


5 Op. cit., pp. 19 and 20.—On the influence of sermons upon the evolution of English 
prose style, see R. W. Chambers’ monograph On the Continuity of English Prose from Alfred 
to More and his School, E.E.T.S. (1932); chapter 4 in George Philip Krapp’s The Rise of 
English Literary Prose (1915); and W. Fraser Mitchell, of. cit., p. 5. 

* Chap. 12: ut doceat, ut delectat, ut flectat. Sister Thérése Sullivan in her edition of the 
De Doctrina Christiana, Liber Quartus, Catholic University of America Patristic Studies, 
xxi (1930), 10 and 102, discusses the indebtedness of Augustine at this point to Cicero’s 
Orator and De Oratore. 

5 A third edition of this work appeared in 1606, published in Hanover. I quote Mitchell’s 
résumé (p, 95): “His work is divided into two books, of which the former deals with the 
composition, the latter with the delivery, of the sermon. Composition is concerned with 
treatment (éractatio), which is concerned in turn with invention (inventio) and disposition | 
(dispositio) in close relationship, and embellishment (exornatio). Invention embraces con- 
sideration of the text (praecognitio textus quoad scopum), division (partitio), and explanation 
of the passage (explicatio verborum) ; disposition consists of amplification, which along with 
explanation would form the body of the sermon, and application; the latter can be general 
or specific. Embellishment may be effected by sheer simplicity and clarity (simplici per- 
spicuitate), by wealth of language (copia), by effective arrangement (efficacia), or by figures 
(figuris). The second book treats in an obvious way of voice and gesture.”—The gist of 
Donne’s method of sermon construction is contained in the above summary. Notable, also, 
is Donne’s regular use of Latin Scripture phrases, frequently paraphrased or translated 
into English, 
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ture of Donne’s sermons is none the less prominent. The cumulative 
procedure has always these three constituents: 


1. Analysis in minute detail of the several natural parts of the text. 

2. Illustration of each step in the resolution with arguments and proof texts 
culled from patristic and scholastic writers as much as from the Bible itself. 

3. Reconstruction of the “anatomy” from those parts, with suggestion of 
“uses” or applications. 


Because the pattern does not vary other than in minutest particulars, 
examples of this method are at hand in whatever sermon be consulted. 

It is highly important that we remember the possible differences be- 
tween a spoken and a printed sermon. The real audience of any speaker, 
after all, is not posterity collectively but certain classes of his contempo- 
raries. We must also take note of such a thing as adaptation to two audi- 
ences, that which heard and that which read. The printed sermons rep- 
resent the bountiful harvest of a wide and assiduous reading, and in 
addition reflect the emotional feelings which Donne himself experienced. 

Donne disliked the extempore manner of preaching affected by many 
of the Puritan clergy; he carefully prepared his sermons. The modern 
reader can in consequence rest reasonably assured that in the printed 
word we have, though perhaps not always an exact transcript, a faithful 
record of what was said in the pulpit. Donne, when he preached, did not 
read his sermons; he took no manuscript to church with him, and left 
none at home; in fact, it was rarely that he wrote out the discourse in 
full before he delivered it—a fact which must increase our admiration 
of the elaboration of pertinent thought, richness of illustration, and co- 
pious repertory of learning which delighted as much as dazzled his hear- 
ers. Some of this elaboration probably was added in the final writing proc- 
ess, but most of it had already been in the sermon as preached. His 
custom was to prepare carefully the heads of his subject,® jotting down 
voluminous and systematic notes, the meditations being trusted to his 
retentive memory. From skeletal notes of this sort he would afterwards 
write out the sermon for a friend who would ask for a copy of it, or for 
the King or his officials when they wished to read it, or for a prospective 
edition.’ If the written copy came soon after the actual pulpit delivery, 


* In the frequently incomplete marginal outline printed in the folios these heads can be 
seen. 

7 See, e.g., the letters to Sir Henry Goodyer in The Life and Letters of John Donne, Dean 
of St. Paul’s, edited by Edmund Gosse, 1, 141 (“ . . . sending you the sermon that you do 
me the honour to command”) and 152, to whom he had previously written, “I will preter- 
mit no time to write it, although in good faith I have half forgot it”; the sermon which he 
delivered “faithfully exscribed” at Whitehall in April, 1627, when the king (through Laud) 
seemingly had found fault with it, and Donne was commanded to furnish a copy for ex- 
amination, discussed by John Sparrow in “John Donne and Contemporary Preachers,” 
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presumably it follows closely the spoken words as prepared in the rough 
outline; did a considerable interval elapse, many alterations might be 
made as the writer progressed in his task, and amplified the notes with 
such oratory as he remembered to have used on the spur of the moment, 
or now, weighing his words calmly, reflected that he might have used. 
Pirated versions by shorthand scribes in the audience do not enter into 
consideration. 

Donne’s system of Scriptural hermeneutics included a frequent use 
of the allegorical method which medizval divines had inherited from 
Clement of Alexandria and the early Christian Platonists, but it em- 
braced also the plainer or “historical” exegesis introduced by Colet.*® 
As to sources most frequently used, the Bible, in the Vulgate and the 
Authorized versions, was of primary significance; the Church Fathers 
—particularly Tertullian, Augustine, and Jerome—were next impor- 
tant; the scholastic writers of the Middle Ages® came third. Throughout 
all these sermons his philosophy was eclectic, his state of mind sanely 
mystical. 

Because Donne’s style is richer and more varied in the sermons than 
elsewhere, it is in them that we see best his powers as a prose writer. In 
the Letters, for example, there is nowhere a comparable beauty of form. 
Donne no doubt was indifferent to the cultivation of a flowing style; 
little, however, would he have agreed with Dryden’s gibe about stylistic 
abuses finding benefit of clergy.’° The partiality for Tertullian, who in 





Essays and Studies by . . . the English Association, xvi (1930), 165 and 166; the postscript 
of the letter to the Earl of Dorset from Chelsea, November 25, 1625, in John Donne, Com- 
plete Poetry and Selected Prose, ed. John Hayward (London, 1929), p. 489: ‘* . . . how I have 
spent this Summer in my close Emprisonment [because of the plague]. I have reviewd as 
many of my Sermons, as I had kept any notes of; and I have written out, a great many, 
and hope to do more. I ame allready come to the number of 80: of which my sonne who, I 
hope will take the same profession, or some other in the world of middle understandinge, 
may hereafter make some use.”’ The eighty sermons mentioned are not to be confused with 
LXXX, since in the latter there appear many sermons of a date later than the year in 
which this letter was written. To the existence of exactly such notes as Donne speaks of 
we owe the later materialization of the L and X XVI folios in particular, the bulk of LXXX 
having before his death been formulated by Donne himself when, in a time of sickness at 
Aubrey Hatch in 1630, he utilized the time in “revising my short notes’’ (cf. the titles of 
LXXX, Nos. 71 and 72, and the varia lectiones of sermons surviving in manuscript as well 
as in print). 

® For Donne’s theory, cf. especially LXXX, No. 19, pp. 183 and 184; No. 31, p. 305; 
L, No. 21, p. 176; and Essays in Divinity, ed. of 1651, p. 84. 

® See Mary Paton Ramsay, Les Doctrines M édiévales Chez Donne, 2d ed. (Oxford, 1924). 

0 “Defence of the Epilogue to the second part of the Conquest of Granada,” 1672, in 
Essays of John Dryden, ed. W. P. Ker (Oxford, 1900), 1, 173-174. Cf. Richard F. Jones, 
“The Attack on Pulpit Eloquence in the Restoration,” J.£.G.P. xxx (1931), an essay 
partially incorporated in Ancients and Moderns, Washington University Studies, New 
Series, no. 6 (1936). 
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turn had been partial to Seneca, places Donne in the group of English 
prose writers (including Burton and Browne) who, after the first exuber- 
ant admiration for Cicero which enveloped the humanists of the Renais- 
sance, joined in the reaction which took the form of devotion to the crisp, 
antithetical manner of Senecan or ‘‘Attic” prose. In part a contemporary 
vogue which passed from Latin into the Vernacular, in Donne’s back- 
ground it is directly ascribable to the patristic tradition. Due allowance 
also must be made for the difference between seventeenth-century rhe- 
torical and modern grammatical punctuation. 

We know that Donne sought to edify, not to mystify, his hearers; 
hence it was necessary to speak more plainly in the pulpit than it was 
his wont to write to his correspondents. Mere cleverness, the bane of 
his Juvenilia, the Paradoxes and Problems, as also of his worst poems, he 
had now outgrown. For in these sermons his style is terse, elliptical, and 
vivid. His customary sentence, though seldom truly short, is brief; the 
favorite device most in evidence is a combining of any number of short 
sentences into a cumulative paragraph. In total effect such cumulative 
paragraphs, which remind one of an organ’s crescendo or the inrushing 
waves of the tide because they are unified and coherent, are not at all to 
Donne’s discredit. On the contrary, rather, the long paragraph fre- 
quently periodic is of profitable use in pulpit oratory when, as here, it 
is featured by logical arrangement well articulated and properly em- 
phatic. 

“‘As a preacher Donne attained a degree of eloquence that has rarely 
if ever been surpassed in the pulpit, an eloquence inspired largely by 
the authorized version of the Bible, and based on a sensitiveness to the 
beauty of words and a love of imagery, characteristic of all Jacobean 
prose.” This tribute accounts for much that is valuable in Donne’s 
sermons, but it does not include their main characteristic. Of special 
significance is the prose rhythm” which doubtless gave to them their 
great appeal when preached; for it still is the most pleasing feature in the 
printed sermons, notably those dealing with the Easter theme. 

HERBERT H. UMBACH 

Valparaiso University 


1 Hayward, op. cit., p. 554. 
12 See George Saintsbury’s A History of English Prose Rhythm (London, 1912), pp. 162 
and 163, for a passage from LXXX, No. 2, p. 13. 
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XXII 
NOTES ON THREE OF FIELDING’S PLAYS 


HE only adequate and trustworthy account of Fielding’s thédtre 
is that given by W. L. Cross in his three-volume biography, The 
History of Henry Fielding (New Haven, 1918). Yet, in my opinion, three 
of Fielding’s plays, The Letter-Writers (1731), The Modern Husband 
(1732), and Eurydice Hiss’d (1737), have received inadequate treatment 
from Professor Cross, for he has failed to indicate their sources properly. 
1. The Letter-Writers: Or, a New Way to Keep a Wife at Home was 
first performed as an afterpiece to Fielding’s The Tragedy of Tragedies 
at the Little Theatre in the Haymarket on March 24, 1731. It was re- 
peated on March 26, 29, and April 2, and then disappeared from the 
stage.' So far as I know, no contemporary comment on the play exists. 
Obviously it was received with complete indifference. This unpopularity 
is surprising because it is an excellent three-act farce with an original 
plot and sprightly dialogue.? 

Two citizens, Mr. Wisdom and Mr. Softly, have hit upon a new 
method of keeping their young and pretty wives at home. Each sends 
the other’s wife an unsigned letter “threatening to murther her in her 
Chair the first time she goes abroad, unless she lays twenty Guineys 
under a Stone.’ The husbands refuse to be intimidated, of course, and 
warn their wives to stay indoors. Mrs. Wisdom meekly agrees to remain 
at home since she knows that her husband will no longer think it neces- 
sary to keep strict watch over her. But Mrs. Softly is defiant. Her 
spouse thus amusingly describes her conduct: 


She swears, she’ll go abroad the more now to shew her Courage: But that she 
may not appear too rash, she hath put me to the Expense of an additional Foot- 
man; and, instead of staying at home, she carries all my Blunderbusses abroad.— 
Her Coach, when she goes a visiting, looks like a General Officer’s going to a 


Campaign.‘ 
Both women are carrying on intrigues with the dashing Captain Rakel, 


1 In The Daily Post of March 30 The Letter-Writers was advertised to be played on March 
31, but on that day the Post advertised The Author’s Farce and The Tragedy of Tragedies 
for the Haymarket. 

2 “Ofall eighteenth-century farces Fielding’s is perhaps the best; the idea of the threaten- 
ing letters is a clever one, and Commons and Rakel are vigorously drawn types.”’ Allardyce 
Nicoll, A History of Early Eighteenth Century Drama: 1700-1750 (Cambridge, England, 
1925), p. 215. Cross (1, 102) thinks that “‘as a whole,” the play “‘was too conventional to 
arrest attention; it was too detached from those phases of contemporary life that the au- 
dience was then demanding of the actors at the Haymarket.” 

* The Letter-Writers (1731), p. 26. 4 Ibid., p. 12. 
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who has declared war “with the whole Commonwealth of Husbands.” 
Mr. Wisdom finds this military gentleman hiding in his wife’s apartment, 
pretends to suspect him of writing the threatening letters, and has him 
removed to the round-house. In the final scenes Jack Commons, a roist- 
ering student, helps Rakel out of his difficulties by a stratagem which 
enables Mrs. Wisdom and Mrs. Softly to keep their reputations un- 
smirched. The wives discover their husbands’ duplicity, and Rakel con- 
cludes the play with this pertinent maxim: 


Those Wives for Pleasures very seldom roam, 
Whose Husbands bring substantial Pleasures home.® 


Aside from a general debt to Restoration comedy, The Confederacy 
of Vanbrugh is the only source for The Letter-Writers that has been sug- 
gested. According to H. K. Banerji, 


the only spark of originality in the play is found in the portrait of Jack Commons, 
the university rake; otherwise it is moreor less an echo of Vanbrugh’s Confederacy, 
and the resemblances between the characters and the main action in the two 
plays seem to be much too close to be quite accidental.® 


This comment is quite misleading, for the resemblances are superficial. 
Both plays have two married couples: in The Confederacy the wives are 
in league to extort money from their husbands; in The Letter-Writers 
the husbands are in league to keep their wives at home. The similarity 
goes no farther. The methods by which the intriguing characters pro- 
ceed are not at all alike, and Fielding owes nothing to Vanbrugh in de- 
velopment of plot or in characterization. 

Fielding was not indebted to any earlier dramatist for the central 
idea of his plot. The use of threatening letters to keep the wives at home 
was suggested by certain events that occurred in 1730 and 1731. No 
critic of The Letter-Writers seems to have noticed that for several months 
before the appearance of the play a wave of what we should now prob- 
ably term “gangster terrorism” had been sweeping England. Incendia- 
ries and murderers had flooded the country with threatening letters, and 
had succeeded in extorting considerable sums of money from the easily 
intimidated. 

The Monthly Chronicle for October, 1730, under the date of October 
4 (p. 187), tells how one Mr. George Packer of Bristol 


had for several Weeks Letters sent to him by Persons unknown, threatning him 
and his two Sisters, with Loss of Life, firing his House, &c. if he did not answer 
the Summoners Demands, by leaving a certain Sum of Guineas in particular 


5 The Letter-Writers, p. 68. 
6 Henry Fielding: His Life and Works (Oxford, 1929), p. 28. 
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Places, specified one time after another. Mr. Packer did not comply, but kept a 
Guard always in his House, and when he went abroad . . . And this Morning . . . 
his House was set on Fire, and burnt down to the Ground. 


By the end of October, according to the same article, this ‘“‘villainous 
Practice’ had spread to other towns. 


The Lady Diana Fielding’ had also on the 29th a Letter of the same Kind sent 
to her, at her House in Duke-sireet, Westminster, threatning Death, &c. in case 
she did not send a certain Sum of Money to a Place in the said Letter specified. 


The Monthly Chronicle for November, 1730 (pp. 211-212), describes 
the spread of the practice all over the country, and the efforts, largely 
ineffectual, of the magistracy to combat it. One threatening letter ended 
with these words: “Otherwise remember Bristol and Mr. Packer. Our 
Name is Legion.”” On November 20 the King issued a proclamation which 
offered rewards for information concerning the writers of threatening 
letters and prohibited compliance with their demands. 

The same periodical for December, 1730 (p. 231), reports: “‘This vil- 
lainous Practice was not confin’d to Great Britain but spread itself in 
this Month over several Parts of Ireland.” In January, 1731, however, 
“The Accounts of the Incendiaries (as they were commonly called) or 
Persons sending threatening Letters, demanding Money, &c. were not 
near so frequent in this Month as during the three Months past; tho’ 
they still continu’d that vile Practice in several Parts of the Country.’’® 
Persons convicted of the “‘vile Practice’ were sentenced to death, and, 
although the receipt of a threatening letter was reported as late as 
December 23 (and even later), it is probable that this particular epidemic 
of crime had spent much of its force by the end of 1731.° 

Nothing could be more obvious than that The Letter-Writers was in- 
spired by the contemporary attempts at extortion which we have been 
describing. Mrs. Softly, with her ‘“‘additional Footman,” “Blunder- 
busses,”’ and coach looking like ‘“‘a General Officer’s going to a Cam- 
paign,” recalls Mr. Packer of Bristol, who “kept a Guard always in his 
House, and when he went abroad.” The letters which the husbands 
send in the play might have been copied from that actually received by 
Fielding’s kinswoman. Such plots as were directed against her suggested 
to the comic dramatist a new and farcical way to keep a wife at home. 


™ The daughter of Basil Feilding, fourth Earl of Denbigh, and Henry Fielding’s second 
cousin. Diana Feilding (or Fielding) and the dramatist were great-grandchildren of George 
Feilding, first Earl of Desmond. 8 The Monthly Chronicle, January, 1731, p. 4. 

* For examples of threatening letters and the text of the King’s proclamation see The 
Political State of Great Britain, xi, 505-515; and The Monthly Chronicle for March, 1731, 
p. 45, and for December, 1731, p. 228. 
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Though many of the features of Restoration comedy—the discomfiture 
of cuckolds, “the usual assignations, surprises, and the resort to the 
closet’°—are reproduced in The Letter-Writers, the farce is no mere 
imitation of earlier comedy. Clearly this play should be included with 
those works for which Fielding drew material from contemporary life. 

2. The Modern Husband first appeared at Drury Lane on February 
14, 1732. Additional performances occurred on February 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 21, 22, 24, 26, 28, 29, and on March 2 and 18." Though it was bitterly 
attacked by The Grub-street Journal,” the play met with a fairly cordial 
reception in the theatre.'* There were no revivals, however, after the 
first run of fourteen nights. 

This five-act comedy had been completed, in some form, at least a 
year and a half before it reached the stage. The Grub-street Journal for 
September 24, 1730, printed the following paragraph in a column headed 
“‘News with Remarks”’: 


SATURDAY, Sept. 19. We hear that the Town will shortly be diverted by a comedy 
of Mr. Fielding’s, call’d The Modern Husband, which is said to bear a great 
reputation. CRAFTSMAN.—I don’t understand, how a Comedy so little known can 
be said to bear a great reputation. 


To the same year and month probably belongs a letter concerning 
The Modern Husband from Fielding to Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 
In this letter, which was simply dated ‘‘7br 4,’’“ the dramatist addressed 
his second cousin as follows: 


I hope your ladyship will honor the scenes, which I presume to lay before you, 
with your perusal. As they are written on a model I never yet attempted, I am 


10 Banerji, op. cit., p. 28. 1 The Daily Post for these dates. 

12 In the issues of March 30 and July 13, 1732. 

13 It is often intimated that The Modern Husband failed dismally on the stage. Banerji 
(p. 36) calls it “‘a complete failure,’ and according to A. Digeon, The Novels of Fielding 
(London, 1925), p. 12; “The public received The Modern Husband coldly not to say inimi- 
cably.” But in The Daily Post of March 3, 1732, we read: “Last Night their Majesties, his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, their Highnesses the Princesses, and the whole Royal 
Family, were to see the new Comedy, call’d The MopERN HusBann, acted to a splendid 
crowded Audience, for the Benefit of Mrs. Porrer. This Play has been performed thirteen 
Nights with Applause, to very good Audiences, but it is now discontinued, on account of 
the Indisposition of a principal Actress.” This might be a mere puff, but the harshest con- 
temporary criticism of the play begins with these words: ‘The favourable reception 7/¢ 
Modern Husband has met with from the Town, having given me some occasion to douht 
of the justness of the judgement I had framed of that Piece, from seeing it the first night of 
its representation, I resolved to give it a careful and unprejudiced reading.” And this hostile 
critic in The Grub-street Journal, March 30, 1732, feels it necessary to write a whole para- 
graph on the fact that success in the theatre does not inevitably indicate a good play. 

4 Cf. Cross, 1, 119, and m1, 359. 
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exceedingly anxious least they should find less mercy from you, than my lighter 
productions. . . . 


There can be no doubt that Fielding regarded this comedy with especial 
affection, and considered it a work apart from his “lighter productions.”’ 
In the very interesting prologue to The Modern Husband he speaks slight- 
ingly of his earlier plays, intimates that with its composition he has 
reached a turning-point in his dramatic career, and asserts that his pri- 
mary objects are to expose vice in contemporary society and to reform 
the stage. 

Fielding’s main plot gives a picture of social vice that recalls Juvenal’s 
satires rather than any previous work in English drama. Mr. Modern, 
“the modern husband,” encourages his wife to have illicit relations with 
wealthy men so that he may profit by her lovers’ gifts. Since Lord Richly, 
who is liberal in his pleasures, has grown tired of Mrs. Modern, Mr. 
Modern proposes to her that they publish her shame in order to recover 
damages at law from the peer. Though Mrs. Modern cannot stomach this 
scheme, she sets out to acquire a new lover from whom she may exact 
more money. She selects as a promising victim Mr. Bellamant, whose 
only vice is his weakness for women, and he soon succumbs to her 
charms. Thereupon Mr. Modern determines to gild his horns in public 
by springing the same trap on Bellamant with which he originally in- 
tended to catch Lord Richly. A servant hired to swear to Mrs. Modern’s 
adultery with Bellamant surprises the unfortunate pair alone together. 
Bellamant’s virtuous wife forgives him, but it seems certain that he 
will be ruined financially as a result of the liaison. However, witnesses 
are procured to Mr. Modern’s nefarious traffic in his wife’s dishonor, and 
the demands of poetic justice are satisfied.'* 

Although Fielding may have taken some suggestions from classic 
satirists for his portrait of Mr. Modern," the main plot of The Modern 
Husband is based directly on real life. Not only does the dramatist state 
this clearly in his prologue, but in the play itself he is careful to point 
out that he is attacking the willing cuckolds of contemporary society: 


Mr. Gaywit. And I am mistaken, if many Husbands in this Town do not live 
very comfortably by being content with their Infamy, nay, by being Promoters 
of it. It is a modern Trade, unknown to our Ancestors, a modern Bubble, which 
seems to be in a rising Condition at present. 

Mr. Bella. It is a Stock-jobbing Age, ev’ry thing has its Price; marriage is 


“ The Letters and Works of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, ed. Lord Wharnclifie (London, 
1837), 1, lvi-lvii. 

“* Woven into the story outlined above is a large amount of more or less extraneous ma- 
terial, which shows the influence of sentimental dramatists like Cibber and Steele. 

"7 See the lines from Juvenal on the title-page of The Modern Husband. 
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Traffick throughout; as most of us bargain to be Husbands, so some of us bar- 
gain to be Cuckolds; and he would be as much laught at, who preferr’d his Love 
to his Interest, at this End of the Town, as he who preferr’d his Honesty to his 
Interest at the other.!® 


If we could find the record of a husband who, shortly before The 
Modern Husband was written, was accused of using tactics like Mr. 
Modern’s to profit by his wife’s adultery, we might safely assume, espe- 
cially if the incident made some stir, that we had discovered the germ 
of Fielding’s play. If The Modern Husband was originally inspired by 
such a case, it occurred before September, 1730, and probably not earlier 
than 1729. 

On February 16, 1730, we read in a contemporary periodical, there 


came on before the Lord Chief Justice Eyre, in the Court of Common Pleas at 
Westminster, the great Trial between the Right Honourable the Lord Aber- 
gavenny, Plaintiff, and Richard Liddell, Esq; Defendant, upon an Action for 
50,000 /. against the latter, for having had criminal Conversation with the late 
Wife of the said Nobleman.'® There were nine Witnesses to prove the Fact; and 
the Defendant call’d four noble Peers to his general Character. The Hearing 
lasted many Hours, and in the End the Jury brought in a Verdict of 10,000 /. 
Damages for the Plaintiff.?° 


From the evidence presented at this trial,” it appears that the defendant 
was allowed the complete freedom of the plaintiff’s house; that the 
adultery was carried on in such an open manner that the servants sus- 
pected it for several months; and that when they informed Abergavenny 
of their fears, instead of talking to Lyddel,” who was supposedly his 
bosom friend, he laid an elaborate trap to have his servants catch the 
guilty pair together. One argument of the defence was: 


the Lady’s coming into Mr. Lyddel’s Chamber . . . might have been as well pre- 
vented as discovered, if they had thought fit, but that it seem’d as if an Agree- 
ment was made to lay a Snare and Temptation to draw him into a Criminal 
Action.* 


18 The Modern Husband (1732), p. 23. 

19 Lady Abergavenny died on December 4, 1729. See The Monthly Chronicle, 1729, p. 
252. 20 The Monthly Chronicle, 1730, p. 24. 

21 See the full account of the trial in the Appendix to The Monthly Chronicle, 1730, pp. 
19 ff. See also The Political State of Great Britain, xxx1x (1730), 217-220; and Crim. Con. 
Actions and Trials and other Legal Proceedings relating to Marriage before the Passing of the 
Present Divorce Act (London, n.d.), pp. 89-94. For the titles of three contemporary pam- 
phlets on the trial see The Monthly Chronicle, 1730, pp. 42, 43, 65. 

* The defendant’s name was spelled in various ways. “Lyddel” is the form in the Ap- 
pendix to The Monthly Chronicle, 1730. 

% The Monthly Chronicle, 1730, Appendix, p. 23. 
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In Fielding’s play Mr. Modern twice suggests to his wife that they 
entrap one of her lovers and bring an action against him for criminal 
conversation. The “modern husband”’ is probably thinking of the enor- 
mous damages recovered by Lord Abergavenny when he says: 


Suffer me to discover you together; by which means we may make our Fortunes 
easy all at once. One good Discovery in Westminster-Hall will be of greater 
Service than his utmost Generosity—The Law will give you more in one Mo- 
ment, than his Love for many Years.™ 


Upon his wife’s refusal to assist in such a plot, Mr. Modern directs a 
servant to surprise her with her paramour, just as Lord Abergavenny 
had proceeded to expose his lady. Though Mr. Modern may not be a 
detailed satirical portrait of Lord Abergavenny, it seems almost certain 
that the conduct of this peer, who was mercenary enough to besmirch 
his dead wife’s name in court,™ furnished the original idea for The 
Modern Husband. At least it is quite plain that the main object of Field- 
ing’s attack was the practice of bringing actions for criminal conversa- 
tion, and the case of Abergavenny v. Lyddel was the most notorious 
example of that practice which occurred shortly before the play was 
written. 

In the eighteenth and the first half of the nineteenth century it was 
impossible to secure a divorce which would allow husband or wife to 
remarry except by Act of Parliament. “As conditions precedent it was 
necessary to have obtained a decree a mensa et thoro from the ecclesi- 
astical court, and to have recovered damages against the adulterer in an 
action at common law for criminal conversation.’”* As is shown by the 
case of Abergavenny »v. Lyddel, it was not at all necessary to have inten- 
tions of ultimately securing a divorce when one brought an action of this 
sort. Manifestly this practice was liable to the gravest abuses, for there 
was no effective way of preventing collusion either between husband 
and wife, which is Fielding’s chief point, or between plaintiff and de- 
fendant. When the Divorce Act of 1857 abolished “crim. con.”’ actions, 
as they were called, it stamped out one of the most vicious practices 
that had ever been countenanced by English courts. A nineteenth- 
century commentator on the statute of 1857 writes: 


* The Modern Husband, p. 47. 

* Viscount Percival (later Earl of Egmont) wrote the following entry in his diary under 
the date of 16 Feb., 1730: “I think it was to-day that the trial between my Lord Aberga- 
venny, prosecutor, and Mr. Lyddall, defendant, was judged, and the jury brought in ten 
thousand pounds damages against Mr. Lyddall for criminal conversation with my Lord’s 
wife, who lately died of grief and shame for the discovery. A great many blame my Lord 
for prosecuting the gentleman, since his lady died for that fact.” Diary of the First Earl of 
Egmont, Historical MSS. Commission (3 vols. London, 1920-1923), 1, 50. 
* W. S. Holdsworth, A History of English Law, 3rd ed. (London, 1922), 1, 623. 
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Now the object of the new Act, most undoubtedly was to prevent connivance 
between the husband and wife at getting heavy damages out of a defendant, and 
together enjoying the same, an abomination which no doubt had often been 
practised, and to which there were some temptations when sums amounting 
not only to hundreds, but thousands, were sometimes thus procured. It was this 
great evil which was crying aloud for legislation, and a remedy for which all were 
seeking.”” 

Fielding was demanding a remedy for the same great evil when he 
brought The Modern Husband on the stage in 1732. In the main plot he 
plainly demonstrated the corrupting influence of “crim. con.” actions, 
and in the epilogue he drove home his point with this couplet: 


While Juries value vertue at this Rate 
Each Wife is (when discover’d) an Estate! 


The Modern Husband has been generally misunderstood. Many critics 
have seen that one of the objects of Fielding’s attack was the private 
vice of a husband’s profiting by the gifts of his wife’s paramour.”* But 
no one has made it clear that his principal shafts were directed against 
not a private but a public evil,”* a state of affairs which enabled a man to 
make money from his wife’s adultery without loss of social prestige, a 
noxious growth which festered in the English legal system until 1857, 
when Parliament at last put an end to actions for criminal conversation.* 


27 Crim. Con. Actions and Trials, p. 4. 

28 A vice which was certainly prevalent in Fielding’s day although one of his early biog- 
graphers doubted it. See Frederick Lawrence, The Life of Henry Fielding (London, 1855), p 
42. But compare “The Present State of Matrimony: Or, The Real Causes of Conjugal 
Infidelity and Unhappy Marriages. By Philogamus. London. Printed for John Hawkins, 
MDCCXXxIXx,”’ p. 10: ‘(How many Men marry pretty Wives, on purpose to raise their 
Fortunes, and keep Mistresses with the Money their Wives get for them? How many sell 
them out and out; or let them out for Time, as they do their Hackneys?”’ 

The Grub-street Journal, March 30, 1732, may have been partly responsible for the idea 
that Fielding was depicting an imaginary state of immorality when it pretended to take 
seriously these ironic lines in the prologue to The Modern Husband: 


To Night (yet Strangers to the Scene) you'll view, 
A Pair of Monsters most entirely new! 

Two Characters scarce ever found in Life, 

A willing Cuckold—sells his willing Wife! 


29 B. M. Jones in his Henry Fielding: Novelist and Magistrate (London, 1933) is the only 
critic who indicates that he understands the main object of Fielding’s attack. On p. 50 
Mr. Jones remarks that Fielding frequently poured scorn on actions for criminal conversa- 
tion, and aptly quotes the couplet from the epilogue to The Modern Husband ; but unfor- 
tunately he assigns the couplet to The Letier-Writers, and fails to connect The Modern 
Husband in any way with “crim. con.” 

3° Some of the opinions of “crim. con.”’ that were voiced in Parliament when the Divorce 
Bill was under consideration, reflect exactly the same sort of indignation that Fielding had 
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In making comedy the vehicle for social criticism of this sort, Fielding 
was indeed writing on a new model. Hints he may have taken from 
Juvenal or Aristophanes, but the model was probably not derived from 
seventeenth- or eighteenth-century comedy. Earlier comic playwrights, 
such as Jonson, Moliére, Wycherley, Congreve, and Steele, had cer- 
tainly criticized contemporary society. They were critics of what seemed 
to them amusing eccentricities or reprehensible abnormalities of man- 
ners or of character; but they were not in the habit of fulminating against 
specific evils inherent in the legal code. When they censored vice, their 
quarrel was usually with vices innerent in human nature. In other 
words, they sought to reform the individual, not to amend the law. 
Fielding’s social criticism is thus excellently described by an anonymous 
contemporary: 

When modern Crimes, to elder Times unknown, 
With worse than Sodom’s guilt pollute this Town, 
Ti’d to old Rules, tho’ Westminster must aid, 

The Shame and Scandal of the nuptial Bed, 
Thy equitable Muse asserts her Claim, 

To mark the Monster with eternal Shame, 
The Brute appears, in thy most just Decree, 
Triumphant only in his Infamy.* 


Does not Fielding’s basic purpose bear more resemblance to the dramatic 
program of the author of Mrs. Warren’s Profession than it does to the 


aims of any writer of manner, humours, or sentimental comedy who 
preceded Fielding? I feel that Mr. Shaw might have produced something 
like The Modern Husband had he been a young dramatist in the seven- 
teen-thirties.** If there are those to whom the analogy seems far-fetched, 





expressed a century and a quarter before in The Modern Husband. Lord Campbell stated 
that “in conversation with foreign jurists he had been reproached with the existence of 
such actions, and had nothing to say in reply; for, though he was able to deny that men 
sold their wives with ropes about their necks, he could not deny that actions for crim. cun. 
were permitted, nay made necessary in certain cases by law.” And the Marquess of Lands- 
downe said: “my constant opinion has been that neither this Bill nor any Bill of this nature 
ought to pass if it were not accompanied, or immediately followed, by a Bill removing 
that great stigma upon the legislation, the manners, the habits, and the customs of this 
country—the trial for what is called ‘criminal conversation’—which exists in no other coun- 
try in the world, and which, existing here, is represented in all other countries in the 
world as an indication of ... the loose, selfish, and sordid principles which prevail in 
this country.” (Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 3rd series, cxLu, cols. 1977-78, and 
CxLIv, col. 1714.) 

1 From the lines “‘Sent to the Author by an unknown Hand,” which Fielding printed 
with his The Intriguing Chambermaid (1734). 

#2 No one else has praised him as playwright so highly as has Mr. Shaw: “Henry Field- 
ing, the greatest practising dramatist, with the single exception of Shakespear, produced 
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they will surely admit that such an original “comedy of social purpose’”’ 
hardly deserves to be labelled “The Double-Dealer manqué.”’* 

3. Eurydice Hiss’d—On February 19 and 21, 1737, the Drury Lane 
company produced a new afterpiece by Fielding called Euridice, or the 
Devil Henpeck’d. It was apparently never acted again, probably because 
riots occurred in the footmen’s gallery on the first nights of its repre- 
sentation.™ 

The setting of Euridice is the same as that of the puppet-show in 
Fielding’s The Author’s Farce (1730); that is, the underworld where 
we meet the shades of the departed and a Lucianic Charon. Pluto and 
Proserpine are pictured as a wrangling married pair typical of everyday 
life, Orpheus as an Italian opera singer like Farinelli, and Eurydice as 
a modern lady of fashion. There are also the ghosts of Mr. Spindle and 
Captain Weazel, a fop and an ““Army-Beau.” Fielding gives an amusing 
twist to the old story of Orpheus’s attempt to rescue Eurydice from the 
infernal regions by having Eurydice cheat her lover into looking back 
because she much prefers hell to the married state. This idea, “almost 
Shavian in conception,’ is developed with considerable humor. Witness 
this passage: 

Eur. . . . But—it is a long way from hence to the other World; and you know 
by Experience, my Dear, I am an exceeding bad Traveller. 

Orph. V’'ll carry you on my Shoulders. 

Eur. O, dear Creature! your Shoulders would fail, indeed, they would. And if 
I should be taken sick on the Road, what should I do? Indeed, in this World, I 
might make a tolerable shift; but on the other side of the River Styx, if I was 
fainting, no Public House dare sell me a Dram. 

Orph. I will buy two Gallons, and carry them with me.* 


The last line is aimed at the unpopular Gin Act of 1736, which prohibited 
the sale of spirituous liquors in smaller quantities than two gallons 
without the payment of an annual tax of fifty pounds.*” Euridice is filled 
with satiric allusions of this sort. It is lively and original. 

On April 13, 1737, Fielding added an afterpiece to The Historical 
Register for the Year 1736 (then acting at the Little Theatre in the Hay- 
market) called Eurydice Hiss’d, or, A Word to the Wise.** In this play, 


by England between the Middle Ages and the nineteenth century.” (Plays: Pleasant and 
Unpleasant (London, 1904], 1, xiii.) It seems to me that the dramatic careers of Shaw and 
Fielding present such striking similarities that the latter may appropriately be called an 
immature Bernard Shaw of the eighteenth century. 

% See F. W. Bateson, English Comic Drama, 1700-1750 (Oxford, 1929), p. 118. 

*% See Cross, 1, 206-207. % Nicoll, op. cit., p. 265, n. 3. 

% Fielding’s Miscellanies (1743), 11, 269-270. 

37 Statutes at Large, 9 Geo. II, c. xxttt. 

38 London Evening Post, April 7-9, 1737. There were at least sixteen additional perfor- 
mances of Eurydice Hiss’d at the Haymarket in April and May. 
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still using the same rehearsal framework that he had employed in The 
Historical Register, Fielding gave a burlesque picture of a dramatist’s 
vain efforts to make an unpopular farce succeed in the theatre. We are 
shown the great Pillage, theatrical manager and farce-writer, at his 
“levee”’ surrounded by a flattering crowd of actors, printers, poets, and 
other dependants, who promise to support his new farce against the 
wishes of the town. When the farce fails, however, the great man is 
shunned and scorned by his former admirers. 

Ostensibly Eurydice Hiss’d was a satire on the damning of Euridice 
at Drury Lane, and the farce-writing manager represented Fielding 
himself. Nevertheless it has generally been recognized that Eurydice 
Hiss’d contains some hits at Sir Robert Walpole, and the play is often 
linked with Pasguin (1736) and The Historical Register as a contributing 
cause for the passing of the Licensing Act. Thomas Davies, who was one 
of the Haymarket company, pointed out that ‘Fielding in his Eurydice 
Hissed, had brought the minister upon the theatre in a levee-scene; 

. 9 There has been no doubt, then, of the general political tendency 
of the piece. But that Eurydice Hiss’d satirizes a specific historical event 
is a new fact brought out by the Egmont Diary. 


Monday, April 18, 1737.—I dined at home, and then went to the Haymarket 
Playhouse, where a farce was acted called Eurydice First, an allegory on the loss 
of the Excise Bill. The whole was a satire on Sir Robert Walpole, and I observed 
that when any strong passages fell, the Prince, who was there, clapped, especially 
when in favour of liberty.*° 


“Eurydice First’’ is certainly a mistake by either Lord Egmont or his 
copyist for Eurydice Hiss’d. The date, theatre, and content of the play 
make any other conclusion impossible. 

In 1733 Walpole had aroused the violent hostility not only of his op- 
ponents in Parliament but of the country at large by proposing an in- 
land duty on wine and tobacco.“! There was nothing tyrannical or 
economically unsound about the measure; yet the word “‘excise’’ was 
then such a terrifying bugaboo that the Minister’s scheme was regarded 
as an attack on the constitutional liberties of the English nation. Be- 
cause Walpole had previously revived a salt-tax, the Opposition news- 
papers had been enlarging upon the evils of a general excise before 
Parliament met in January, 1733. Though popular hostility to any form 
of excise increased with each day that passed, Walpole introduced the 


%® Life of Garrick, 4th ed. (London, 1784), 11, 216. 

“© Diary of the First Earl of Egmont, 11, 390. 

“' The best accounts of Walpole’s misadventure in 1733 are Paul Vaucher’s La Crise du 
Ministére Walpole en 1733-1734 (Paris, 1924), and E. R. Turner’s “‘The Excise Scheme of 
1733” in The English Historical Review, x11, 34-57. My remarks are based chiefly on the 
latter. 
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subject in the House of Commons in March, and had the new bill read for 
the first time on April 4. The second reading was set for April 11. But 
on that day, warned of impending disaster by the furious demonstra- 
tions of the populace and by his ever-diminishing majorities in the 
House, Walpole postponed the second reading to a later date, or in other 
words dropped the bill. Immediately the wildest rejoicings ensued 
throughout the island, and for some time to come April 11 was remem- 
bered as a day on which English liberty had won a signal victory.* It 
will be recalled that Eurydice Hiss’d first appeared on April 13, a very 
appropriate date for bringing forth a satire upon “the loss of the Excise 
Bill.’ 

With these facts and Lord Egmont’s comment in mind, the reader 
of Eurydice Hiss’d will soon see that the play is a double allegory, and a 
very clever one. Pillage, the author of the farce, stands for both Fielding 
and Walpole, the “farce” for both Euridice and the Excise Bill,“ the 
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# + “house” for both the playhouse and the House of Commons. Nearly 
a4 every passage in the play lends itself readily to a double interpretation. 
! $ For example, Pillage endeavors to ensure the success of his farce b) 
, filling the pit with friends to whom he promises various favors. (Wal- 
: pole was commonly and, of course, justly accused of maintaining his 


i , majority in the House by bribery.) Honestus, a candid friend, tells Pil- 





4 42 See the Egmont Diary for April 11, 1734: ‘This night the mob assembled in several 
@ places and committed riots, this being the anniversary day of the defeat of the excise 
| 2 scheme in the House of Commons.”’ 
# Hy 48 April, 1737, was an especially appropriate date because Parliament was then consider- 
i 3 ing a tax on “all Liquors made by Infusion, Fermentation or otherwise, from Foreign Fruit 
xe or Sugar mix’d with other Materials.’’ See The Craftsman, April 2, 1737. 


44 Sometimes the farce stands for the Walpole administration. For instance, we learn 
from Eurydice Hiss’d that the failure of Euridice was partly due to the joke about the 
Gin Act cited above. Two gentlemen are discussing the fate of Pillage’s farce: 

3. Gent. ... At length, from some ill-fated Actor’s mouth, 
Sudden there issued forth a horrid Dram, 
And from another rush’d two Gallons forth: 
The Audience, as it were contagious Air, 
All caught it, hollow’d, catcall’d, hiss’d and groan’d. 
1. Gent. Lalways thought, indeed, that Joke would damn him; 
And told him that the People wou’d not take it. 
In other words, the Gin Act was one of the most detested jokes in the farce of Walpole’s 
government. A letter in Common Sense, May 21, 1737, by Fielding makes it clear that 
Eurydice Hiss’d was intended to suggest that government under Walpole was an outrageous 
farce. 

The quotations from Eurydice Hiss’d here and below are from pp. 42-47 of the second, 
though not so-named, edition (see Cross, m1, 301) of The Historical Register For the Year 
1736 . .. To which is added a very Merry Tragedy, called Eurydice Hiss’d, Or, A Word to the 
Wise. (London, n. d. [1737]). 
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lage that he will not contribute to the success of a farce which he does 
not approve: 


I tell you, Sir, the Farce [bill] you act [plan to have read] to-night 
I don’t approve, nor will the House [of Commons], unless 
Your Friends by Partiality prevail. 


And then Honestus adds, ostensibly with reference to the characteri- 
zation of Captain Weazel in Euridice: 


Besides, you are most impolitick to affront 
The army in the beginning of your piece; .. . 


Pillage replies that he fears nothing since he has so many friends that 
“the Majority will sure be mine.”” Whereupon Honestus answers: 


Curse on this way of carrying things by Friends, 

This Bar to Merit; by such unjust Means, 

A Play’s [bill’s] Success, or ill Success is known 

And fix’d before it has been try’d [read] i’ th’ House;... 


Now compare these speeches with the following passage on the Ex- 
cise Bill from Lord Hervey’s Memoirs: 


On Monday morning before the Wednesday that was appointed for the second 
reading of the Bill, Lord Scarborough came to Sir Robert Walpole, to let him 
know that he found the clamour so hot and so general, that it was his opinion 
the Administration ought to yield to it; that, for his own part, . . . he was deter- 
mined not to contribute to cram it [the scheme] down the people’s throats; and 
came to tell Sir Robert that, if it should be forced through the House of Com- 
mons, and brought into the House of Lords, he would oppose it there. He said, 
... the dislike of this scheme was almost as universal among the soldiery as the 
populace, . . . The soldiers, he said, had got a notion that it would raise the price 
of tobacco, and upon this notion were so universally set against the scheme, that 
they cursed the Administration and the Parliament, murmured treason even 
under the walls of the palace, and were almost as ripe for mutiny as the nation 
for rebellion. 


There is no reason for connecting Lord Scarborough with Honestus, and 
perhaps the parallel between Fielding’s affront to the army and Wal- 
pole’s should not be insisted upon, but it is reasonable to suppose that 
the episode in Eurydice Hiss’d outlined above reminded the Haymarket 
audiences of events similar to those Hervey describes. 

We are not shown the actual damnation of Pillage’s farce, but a 
“Gentleman” describes its fate to the audience. This description fits 
the fate of the Excise Bill perfectly. We are told that 


John, Lord Hervey, Memoirs of the Reign of King George II, ed. R. Sedgwick (London 
1931), 1, 154. 
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... at first the Pit seem’d greatly pleas’d 


And loud Applauses thro’ the Benches rung, ec 
But as the Plot began to open more, th 
(A shallow Plot) the claps less frequent grew, th 
Till by degrees a gentle Hiss arose; .. . 
And long ’twixt Claps and Hisses did Succeed 
A stern Contention. ... PF 
But it was mighty pleasant to behold, de 
When the Damnation of the Farce was sure, ; Fi 
How all those Friends who had begun the claps, | ha 
With greatest Vigour strove who first shou’d hiss, | of 
And shew Disapprobation. mm 
We have already seen from Hervey how one prominent member of the 6 
Court Party withdrew his support from Walpole when opposition to the 


Excise Bill mounted. Chesterfield and others deserted the cause at 
about the same time as Scarborough. 





Sir Thomas Robinson, who wrote a detailed account of the progress of the bill 
ie in the commons, and who recorded the ministry’s dwindling majorities as the 
3 ae days went by, says that on the day appointed for the second reading many of 
those who had deserted Walpole but not voted against him, ‘came down with 

: a resolution openly to join with the enemy.” 





r 

: The behavior of Pillage’s friends, whose applauses turn to hisses when 
By it is certain that the farce will fail, corresponds exactly, then, to that 
; 4 of Walpole’s friends, who changed front when they realized that the 
£ ie Excise Bill was doomed. We may be sure that few playgoers of 1737 
ae failed to draw the parallel. 

k i In one place Fielding allows the veil of allegory to slip and reveal his 


political intent openly. Pillage’s Muse tells him that he should 


. .. sooner starve, ay, even in Prison starve, 
Than vindicate Oppression for thy Bread, 
Or write down Liberty to gain thy own. 


At this point Sowrwit the critic says to Spatter the author, ‘“Hey-day! 
methinks this merry Tragedy is growing sublime.” And the latter re- 
plies: 

That last is, indeed, a little out of my present Stile; it dropt from me before 
I was aware; talking of Liberty made me serious in spite of my Teeth, for between 
you and me, Mr. Sowrwit, I think that Affair is past a Jest: but I ask your Par- 
don, you shall have no more on’t. 





It was here, I imagine, that Lord Egmont saw the Prince of Wales ap- 
plaud with most enthusiasm. 


4° E. R. Turner, op. cit., p. 51. 
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The clever thing about the satire in Eurydice Hiss’d is that it applies 
equally well to a playwright’s endeavor to make a farce succeed in the 
theatre and to a minister’s attempt to push an unpopular bill through 
the House of Commons. Yet there are just enough lines which could 
refer only to the playwright and the theatre to give Fielding an im- 
pregnable defence against the charge that his play ridiculed Walpole’s 
defeat in 1733 as the catastrophe of a blundering farce-writer. Had 
Fielding been accused of satirizing the loss of the Excise Bill, he could 
have replied that Eurydice Hiss’d was obviously a satire on the author 
of Euridice, and if it appeared to anyone that Walpole resembled the 
author of a farce—well, so much the worse for the Minister. Only a mas- 
ter of irony could have penned Eurydice Hiss’d. Though it must have 
been perfectly plain to Fielding’s contemporaries, the true meaning of 
the play has remained hidden for almost two hundred years. 


CuarLes B. Woops 
Lehigh University 
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RAPPORTS PROBABLES ENTRE LE ZADIG DE VOLTAIRE 
ET LA PENSEE STOICIENNE 


N mentionne avec raison |’épicurisme de Voltaire mais il ne faut 

pas toutefois oublier qu’au point de vue de la morale seule, i] est 
assez difficile de tracer les différences qui devraient exister entre le sage 
épicurien et le sage stoicien.! Ces deux doctrines, aussi bien que le péri- 
patétisme représenté par Aristote, le pyrrhonisme transformé plus tard 
en scepticisme, l’éclectisme de la Nouvelle-Académie expliqué par Cic¢- 
ron, font partie du bagage philosophique légué 4 ]’Europe par la pens‘ 
grecque et romaine. Voltaire a été influencé par ces doctrines a différents 
degrés et l'étude présente sur “Zadig” va montrer combien Voltaire a su 
lire, comprendre et méme pratiquer quelque peu la pensée stoicienne en 
la mélangeant naturellement avec d’autres.? 

Voltaire s’intéressait au stoicisme qu’il admirait profondément malgr: 
certains de ses vers assez mal compris du reste.’ Il a toujours reconnu la 
vertu, la grandeur morale, l’idéal social des stoiciens et les nombreux 
passages de ses oeuvres qui célébrent les plus grands d’entre eux mon- 
trent assez qu’il avait une excellente connaissance de leur doctrine. I] ne 
mentionne jamais Epictéte ni celui qu’il appelle le “divin Marc-Aur- 
éle,’* sans témoigner d’une vive et sincére admiration® et sans en ré- 
férer souvent aux “‘discours immortels des Cicéron, des Antonin, des 
Epictéte,’”’* pour la compréhension de certaines de ses propres pensées. 
Trés sobre de louange envers Sénéque,’ il se livre 4 l’enthousiasme le 
plus juvénile dés qu’il discute de Cicéron “Romain qui le premier in- 
troduisit la philosophie dans Rome; .. . ses Tusculanes et son livre De 
la Nature des dieux sont les deux plus beaux livres qu’ait jamais écrits 
la sagesse qui n’est qu’humaine; et son Traité des offices est le plus utile 


1 Tl n’est nullement question ici des hommes dissolus recommandant les jouissances et 
les plaisirs bas, et qui, condamnés par Horace et par Cicéron, n’étaient épicuriens que de 
nom: “Epicuri de grege porcum’”’ (Horace, Epitret, 4). 

? Dans son édition critique de Zadig (1929), M. Ascoli indique que Voltaire a lu la Bi)- 
liothéque orientale d’Herbelot ainsi que la philosophie chinoise expliquée par le Pére Du 
Halde; il note aussi que Voltaire a puisé nombre de ses idées dans |’ceuvre de Pope et de 
Leibniz. Rien n’est plusvrai, mais Pope et Leibniz n’ont-ils pas puisé leurs idées en grande 
partie dans la pensée grecque? La Bible discute aussi certain points touchés par Voltaire 
influencé lui-méme par le syncrétisme chrétien ainsi que Pope et Leibniz l’avaient été. 

3 “Voila votre portrait, Stoiques abusés: Vous voulez changer l’homme et vous le détrui- 
sez.”? (Se. Discours sur Vhomme.)—Ces vers s’adressaient en réalité aux jansénistes dont 
Voltaire condamnait la morale outrée. 

4 Edit., Moland, x, 302-303. 5 xxv, 135. * xvi, 361. 

7 Le xv siécle voyait en Sénéque un rhéteur assez hypocrite qui vivait au milieu des 
richesses tout en préchant l’abnégation. 
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que nous ayons en morale.”’® (Dict. Phil., Cicéron, xvi, 181) Ce pas- 
sage est de grande importance puisque Cicéron avait été fortement in- 
fluencé par l’enseignement des stoiciens Diogéne et Panaetius: En effet, 
bien qu’il ait accepté en général l’éclectisme de la Nouvelle-Académie 
Cicéron fait 4 propos de la doctrine stoicienne un précieux aveu: “‘Nous 
pensons de méme [que les stoiciens] aux termes prés” (Edit. Werdet 
Lequien Cuvres, xxvul, De Finibus bonorum et malorum, Liv. tv, 371). 

Il n’est nullement question ici de nier l’influence certaine des €pi- 
curiens sur Voltaire en ce qui concerne la théorie des plaisirs et de l’uti- 
lité, mais on oublie par trop souvent les grands points qui les séparent 
malgré leur haine commune de la superstition et leur amour de la sci- 
ence. Chez les épicuriens, le principe des plaisirs et de la jouissance con- 
duisait 4 l’inertie et 4 la léthargie afin d’éviter la douleur: “Le terme de 
la grandeur des plaisirs, dit Epicure, est l’exemption de tout ce qui cause 
la souffrance.”” Les heureux sont les sages qui ne ressentent ni cupidité, 
ni ambition, nicrainte, ni amour; c’est le principe de l’utilité personnelle, 
de l’égoisme enfin dans la non-action. II est bien de régler les plaisirs et 
de combiner les passions en harmonie, mais le plaisir le plus élevé est 
de se conserver dans le plus grand repos possible, dans ]’abnégation, et 
le souverain bien,—qui est l’absence de peine et de trouble,—évite tout 
ce qui comporte le changement et le mouvement.® En fait, le vrai sage 
épicurien rendait les passions inopérantes pour assurer son bonheur 
beaucoup plus qu’il ne cherchait 4 les combiner. Son ambition était de 
se retirer en lui-méme sans faire oeuvre sociale puisqu’il ne s’extérioris- 
ait pas.!° L’homme n’est pas né sociable, selon Epicure, et la seule loi nat- 
urelle est la loi du plus fort: “Les lois, dit-il, ont été établies par la force 
grace au principe de l’utilité.” Les épicuriens préféraient la nature a la 
raison, témoin le cinquiéme livre du De Natura rerum de Lucréce qui 
fait un idéal philosophique de l’innocence de l’homme dans la nature, 
alors que la civilisation n’est pour lui qu’une phase de décadence morale, 
la source de tous les maux et de tous les vices. Les épicuriens croyaient 
au libre arbitre, 4 la liberté des déterminations dans la non-action et ils 
rejetaient le déterminisme universel. D’aprés eux, Dieu n’existait pas, 
la création provenant de combinaisons fortuites n’était l’oeuvre ni de la 


® Voir aussi: v, 205-210; xvim, 244; xrx, 414; xx, 197; xxi, 479-482; xxv, 461-468; 
xxvI, 90 et 440; xxxrv, 29. 

* La théorie du plaisir, de la jouissance et du bonheur contenue dans “‘Zadig,’’ se rap- 
procherait donc beaucoup plus de celle d’Aristippe, le chef de l’école cyrénaique, qui ne 
voyait que des instants détachés de jouissance dans la vie, et qui fondait la recherche du 
bonheur et du plaisir dans le mouvement et dans |’action. 

1 Tl est amusant de constater que dans Candide, satire contre les systémes, le héros finit 
en épicurien, vivant dans la solitude et la médiocrité, sans action, sans passions et sans 
amour, se contentant de cultiver son jardin. 
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raison, ni de |’intelligence; une insensible nécessité, un aveugle hasard, 
régnaient sur un univers sans solidarité et la mort anéantissait tout. Vol- 
taire s’est toujours révolté contre la plupart de ces idées." 

Bien que Voltaire ait toujours condamné chez les stoiciens un orgueil 
qui les égalait aux dieux,” leur dédain affecté pour les plaisirs, les hon- 
neurs et la souffrance, aussi bien que leur désir d’extirper les passions, 
son Zadig porte les traces d’un stoicisme mitigé par les stoiciens éclec- 
tiques de la deuxiéme maniére. 

Les stoiciens reconnaissent le pouvoir du mouvement, de |’effort et du 
travail; proclamant l’utilité sociale, ils se mélent aux affaires publiques 
pour les améliorer a l’aide de la raison, de la philanthropie, du sentiment 
fraternel humanitaire, et, en ce faisant, ils donnent plus de force au 
principe moral nécessaire au progrés. Grace 4 eux, l’individu devient 
citoyen, la ville prend la place de la famille, le pays de la ville et l’human- 
ité du pays: “Que ta vie soit mélée 4 celle du tout: toti mundo te insere”’ 
(Diogéne de Laérte, Vies et doctrines des philosophes de l’antiquité, vu, 
100. éd. Charpentier, Paris, 1847). Les stoiciens font de la philosophie 
la science de la perfection humaine, le moyen de parvenir 4 la sagesse 
et au bonheur par |’emploi de la raison.“ Zénon de Cittium, le chef de 
l’école stoicienne, enseigne que Dieu a donné la raison 4 l’homme pour 
commander a ses passions et que la fin de l’homme est de toujours 
suivre la raison dans le choix des actes conformes 4 la nature: “‘La loi 
commune, dit-il, n’est autre chose que la droite raison répandue dans 


11 “Te trouverai fort bon qu’on m’appelle cause finalier, c’est-d- dire un imbécile . . . 
Quelques philosophes affectent de se moquer des causes finales, rejetées par Epicure et par 
Lucréce, C’est plut6t, ce me semble, d’Epicure et de Lucréce qu’il faudrait se moquer” 
(xvin, Causes finales). Voltaire ajoute encore dans un autre article: “Je sais bien que plu- 
sieurs philosophes, et surtout Lucréce, ont nié les causes finales; et je sais que Lucréce . . . 
est un trés-grand poéte dans ses descriptions et dans sa morale; mais en philosophie, il me 
parait, je l’avoue, fort au-dessous d’un portier de collége et d’un bedeau de paroisse . . . 
Pour moi, je ne vois dans la nature . . . que des causes finales’ (xv, Dieu, Dieux). 

12 Sans aller aussi loin que les stoiciens, il n’en est pas moins vrai que Voltaire et nombre 
de ses contemporains faisaient de l’homme un dieu sur la terre. 

13 Antisthéne, fondateur de |’école cynique qui influenga le stoicisme, avait déja proclamé 
que le travail est un bien. Les cyniques 4 Rome avaient tous de longues barbes et il est 
curieux de remarquer que la barbe de l’hermite est trés nettement indiquée dans le célébre 
chapitre xvi de Zadig. 

4 Zénon admet que la douleur est facheuse, cruelle et que la nature y répugne, mais il 
nous dit qu’elle doit nous étre indifférente parce qu’elle n’est pas un mal; Voltaire se rap- 
proche des péripatéticiens en admettant que la douleur doit étre un mal puisque l’homme 
qui souffre est misérable. De concert avec les stoiciens et les péripatéticiens, Voltaire dé- 
clare qu’il faut supporter courageusement la douleur. 

15 Certains stoiciens de la seconde maniére considéraient comme bien l’usage des choses 
naturelles et l’éloignement des maux physiques; ils reconnaissaient que certaines passions 
étaient naturelles, nécessaires et méme utiles, mais qu’il fallait les canaliser. 
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tout l’univers.” Il s’ensuit que le vrai droit antérieur et supérieur a 
toutes les législations est celui que la raison établit entre les hommes, et 
que la justice, dérivée de la raison, devient le devoir parfait auquel tous 
doivent se soumettre. Grace 4 la raison, les hommes forment un tout 
s’unissant au grand tout; par elle, ils deviennent fils de Dieu, fréres et 
égaux entre eux: “Juridiquement, écrit Ulpien, tous les hommes nais- 
sent libres et égaux,” si bien que la société repose sur un certain “droit 
de fraternité” (Digeste, xvi, 3). L’égalité et la fraternité créent |’hu- 
manité, l’individu devient citoyen du monde: civis sum totius mundi, le 
monde devient une grande famille* et l"-homme est maintenant chose 
sacrée & l’homme: homo res, sacra homini. C’est cette doctrine stoi- 
cienne, en ce qui concerne l’homme et la société, que les Rufus, les 
Tubéron, les Sceovola, et, plus tard, les Gaius, les Paulus, les Ulpien et 
les Papinien, introduisent dans la législation romaine pour mettre d’ac- 
cord la jurisprudence et la morale. A la justice nouvelle s’ajoute la 
bienfaisance ou caritas generis humani qui relie tous les membres de la 
société humaine pour satisfaire 4 l’utilité générale. Cette justice qui 
exalte la dignité de "homme est au-dessus de tous les intéréts, de tous 
les pouvoirs, car le droit n’est rien autre chose que la raison écrite.'7 
Interprétant le principe d’égalité contenu dans une justice commune a 
tous et fondée sur la raison universelle, Epictéte, Marc-Auréle, Cicéron, 
Sénéque et les jurisconsultes romains, déclarent que, quelle que soit la 
naissance, la seule vertu, la seule intelligence, donnent droit aux dis- 
tinctions sociales. Ils ajoutent encore que, puisque la loi naturelle est la 
raison commune, ce serait déroger 4 notre dignité d’homme que de 
négliger les devoirs de la science, aussi bien que de faire fi des conventions 
sociales, ou de mépriser la pudeur et les bienséances. Ils exigent aussi 
qu’une pensée forte, naturelle, soit exprimée par un style correct, concis, 
sans artifice, tel que doit l’étre le langage de la raison. L’utile est le but 
de toutes nos actions, il a le bien et la vertu pour base et le sage pos- 
sédant ces qualités au plus haut degré a pour devoir de s’extérioriser 
afin d’étre utile 4 ses semblables. Contrairement 4 I’illusion des poétes 
et des épicuriens, le stoicisme n’a jamais partagé leur croyance 4 |’in- 
nocence des premiers Ages, car il a toujours reconnu les mémes erreurs 
humaines dans tous les temps. 

Les stoiciens croient 4 un Dieu unique, 4 l’oeuvre d’une supréme in- 


18 Zénon avait coutume de dire que les divers états ne devaient former qu’une seule fa- 
mille dans laquelle les hommes vivraient en parfait accord. Voir supra p. 16; M. A., v1, 
XLIv; Epict. xi, 84. 

17 L’engouement de Montesquieu pour la doctrine stoicienne et le respect que Voltaire 
témoignait a cette derniére se peuvent comprendre puisque leur conception de la raison, des 
lois et de la société, était la méme que celle des stoiciens. 
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telligence qui est prouvée par les merveilles de la nature et par la raison. 
Leur Dieu, pluté6t panthéiste et un peu froid, est l’4me et le maitre éter- 


nel du monde, il en est l’architecte et l’ordonnateur, il est le gendarme 
supérieur dont les lois absolues et immuables constituent l’unité de 


lunivers. Ce Dieu, représenté par la nature et surtout par la raison, 
écrase l’homme sous le destin bien que ses lois soient bonnes et sages. 
Un déterminisme universel, une irrésistible fatalité, l’action divine d’une 
providence éternelle, dirigent toutes choses vers un but déterminé, vers 
une cause finale. Tout dépend de |’enchainement infini des causes issues 
de la cause universelle qui est Dieu; tout est prévu d’avance, la place de 
chaque étre et de chaque chose est irrémédiablement fixée. L’>homme 
peut s’identifier 4 cette inexorable nécessité par le travail de la raison 
intérieure en admettant une cause finale que, seule, la faiblesse de ses 
perceptions ne lui permet pas de comprendre. La nécessité ainsi ac- 
ceptée devient le seul libre arbitre laissé au sage, mais ce dernier peut 
espérer qu’il se reposera des adversités de cette vie dans le sein de la 
divinité dont nul mal ne saurait approcher. 

Tous les points de la doctrine stoicienne que nous avons énoncés plus 
haut sont constamment présents dans Zadig, qui n’est que la raison en 
marche 4 travers le monde. Cette raison, toujours en mouvement, fait 
ceuvre d’utilité sociale et expose une conception générale de pensée et 
de vie souvent similaire 4 celle des stoiciens ainsi que le prouveront les 
extraits qui suivent.'® 

Points de ressemblance entre le ‘‘Zadig”’ de Voltaire’ et la pensée 
stoicienne de Zénon de Cittium, de Marc-Auréle, d’Epictéte, 
de Cicéron, de Sénéque et des Jurisconsultes romains™ 

18 Une mise au point est nécessaire ici, car, au temps de Voltaire, nombre des axiomes, 
cités dans l’étude qui suit, étaient devenus des lieux communs de morale dont l’origine se 
perdait dans la nuit des Ages. Au dix-huitiéme siécle, il existait un courant de pensée stoi- 
cienne difficile 4 distinguer parce qu’il commengait 4 se noyer dans la masse des idées 
générales ot chaque écrivain puisait 4 sa guise. Malgré le parallélisme frappant de certains 
passages du Zadig, il y a donc des raisons de croire que Voltaire n’avait souvent nulle con- 
science des emprunts qu’ il faisait 4 la morale stoicienne. Sans s’en rendre compte lui-méme, 
il préchait une morale qui avait des liens trés forts avec un stoicisme mélangé et devenu 
chose assez commune au dix-huitiéme siécle. Autrement dit, M. de Voltaire faisait quel- 
quefois du stoicisme comme M. Jourdain faisait de la prose: sans le savoir! mais enfin, il 
faisait du stoicisme et c’est ce que nous avons voulu démontrer. 

19 Zadig ou la Destinée, Historie orientale, edition critique par G. Ascoli, Société des 
Textes Francais Modernes (Pairs: Hachette, 1929). 

20 Bibliographie: Marc-Auréle, Pensées, trad. par P. Lemaire (Paris: Hatier, s. d.); 
Epictéte, Manuel, trad. Naigeon (Paris: Berlin, 1874), et trad. par P. Lemaire (Paris: 
Hatier, s. d.); Sénéque, @uvres completes, ut: De la Providence (Paris: Garnier Fres, s. d.); 
Sénéque, Questions naturelles et Lettres 4 Lucilius, xxvu; Cicéron, les Tusculanes, xxvut1; 
De Natura Deorum, xxx; De la Divination, xxx1; De Officiis, xxx1m; CEuvres completes 
(Paris: Werdet Lequien, 1826). 
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L’homme dans ‘‘Zadig.’’—Zadig était un jeune homme “‘né avec un beau 
naturel fortifié par l'éducation . . . Il savait modérer ses passions, il n’affectait 
rien, il ne voulait point toujours avoir raison, et savait respecter la faiblesse des 
hommes. On était étonné de voir, qu’ . . . il n’insultat jamais par des railleries, 
a ces propos si vagues, si rompus, si tumultueux, 4 ces médisances téméraires, a 
ces décisions ignorantes, 4 ces turlupinades grossiéres, 4 ce vain bruit de paroles, 
qu’on appelait conversation... Il était généreux,...il ne craignait point 
d’obliger des ingrats.”” Quand on |’attaquait sur ses sentiments et ses idées, “‘il 
se taisait sans colére et sans dédain’’ (Ch. 1, 5-6). 

“Ti avait su bannir l’empressement de montrer de l’esprit . . . Ni le choix de 
ses amis, ni celui des mets n’étaient faits par la vanité; car en tout il préférait 
l’étre au paraitre, et par la il s’attirait la considération véritable, 4 laquelle il ne 
prétendait pas” (Ch. tv, 19).*" Echappé a l’échafaud par un miracle, il regoit les 
biens de ]’Envieux qui l’avait accusé injustement: “Zadig les rendit tous et l’En- 
vieux ne fut touché que du plaisir de ne pas perdre son bien”’ (Ch. 1v, 23). Zadig 
fait d’éloquents discours alors que l’Envieux et sa femme accusent son style 
d’étre sec et sans élégance, mais ‘“‘Zadig se contentait d’avoir le stile de la 
raison” (Ch. vir, 33). 

L’homme chez les stoiciens—Marc-Auréle décrit son naturel et son éducation 
(1, i-ix). ‘“Mets un frein a tes passions” (M.-A., vir, xxix). ‘Maxime m’a fait 
voir qu’il faut savoir commander a ses passions” (M.-A.,1, xv). “J’ai appris.. . 
a supporter les sots . . . A ne pas injurier les gens en les traitant avec rudesse” 
(M.-A., 1, ix et x). ““Ne parle pas sur des frivolités . . . ni du boire ni du manger, 
ce dont on s’entretient de tous cétés. Surtout ne parle pas des autres hommes 
pour blamer . . . ou pour faire des comparaisons . . . Garde-toi absolument de 
crier, de rire en raillant” (Epictéte, xxx1x, 32-33). ‘‘Aujourd’hui, je vais peut- 
étre rencontrer un facheux, un ingrat .. . Si ces malheureux possédent ces dé- 
fauts,...c’est parce qu’ils ignorent les vrais biens .. . Je ne puis me facher 
contre un frére’”’ (M.-A., 11, i). ““Lorsqu’on te blame, . . . que tu es l’objet... 
des outrages de certains hommes, . . . vois ce qu’ils sont. Tu verras . . . qu’il ne 
faut pas te chagriner de l’opinion que de pareilles gens ont de toi’’ (M.-A., Ix, 
xxvii). ‘Garde le silence le plus possible . . . n’étale pas tes maximes devant le 
vulgaire” (Epict., tu, 37). ‘En ce qui concerne les besoins du corps ne prends 
que ce qui est strictement nécessaire en nourriture . . . Supprime complétement 
ce qui est ostentation”’ (Epict., xxxrx, 32). ‘On ne doit regarder comme avan- 
tage personnel... aucun des biens... qui n’ajoutent rien a la valeur de 
homme” (M.-A., v, xv). ‘“Ne pas déclamer de vaines harangues par plaisir, ne 
pas chercher a me faire admirer du peuple” (M.-A., 1, vii). “Lorsque tu es l'objet 
des médisances de certains hommes... I] faut te montrer bienveillant envers 
eux” (M.-A., rx, xxvii). “Si tu adresses la parole au sénat .. . pas d’éclat dans 
la voix, pas d’affectation: que ton langage parte d’une raison saine’”’ (M.-A., 
VIII, Xxx). 

La Raison, la Philosophie, la Nature et la Science dans “‘Zadig.’’—Zadig, écrit 


*1 Voir aussi la description de la maison du philosophe (Zadig, Ch. xvi, 94) et supra, 
p. 11. 
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Voltaire, est un “ouvrage qui dit plus qu’il ne semble dire, . . . la traduction 
d’un livre d’un ancien Sage,” qui a “l’honneur de... parler raison” (Epitre 
dédicatoire, 3-4). En fait, Zadig est la raison universelle voyageant A travers le 
monde pour réformer les erreurs, pour révéler les abus et “déméler la vérité que 
tous les hommes cherchent a obscurcir” (Ch. v1, 28).% Lorsque Sétoc défend un 
ancien abus qu’une longue tradition religieuse a rendu sacré, Zadig lui répond 
vigoureusement que “‘la raison est plus ancienne”’ (Ch. x1, 53). Zadig est supé- 
rieur aux autres humains et il leur rend les plus grands services par |’usage 
constant qu’il fait de la raison, et c’est pourquoi la Providence représentant 
Dieu sur la terre s’adresse ainsi a lui: “Tu étais celui de tous les hommes qui 
méritait le plus d’étre éclairé”’ (Ch. xvm, 97). 

La philosophie est la science du bonheur; Zadig, philosophe pratique et social, 
croit au progrés qui dépend de la raison, de l’étude de la nature expliquée par la 
science qui est elle-méme basée sur l’observation et sur l’expérience. Une telle 
philosophie conduit 4 la vertu et la gloire s’acquiert ‘non par la légéreté des 
chevaux, non par la force du corps, mais par la vertu” (Ch. v, 25). Zadig, une 
fois roi, fera régner la vertu dans son royaume. Trompé par le monde et les 
femmes, Zadig ‘“‘chercha son bonheur dans |’étude de la Nature. Rien n’est plus 
heureux, disait-il, qu’un Philosophe qui lit dans ce grand livre, que Dieu a mis 
sous ses yeux. Les vérités qu’il découvre sont 4 lui, i] nourrit et il éléve son Ame” 
(Ch. m1, 13); Zadig et son compagnon, ce dernier ressemblant 4 un philosophe 
cynique, “arrivérent . . . 4 une maison agréablement batie, mais simple, od rien 
ne sentait ni la prodigalité, ni l’avarice. Le maitre était un philosophe . . . qui 
cultivait en paix la sagesse et la vertu, et qui cependant ne s’ennuyait pas... . 
Il recevait ...avec une noblesse qui n’avait rien de |’ostentation ... il... 
vint . . . lui-méme. . . les inviter 4 un repas propre et bien entendu” (Ch. xvi, 
94). Zadig cherche a “‘se consoler, par la Philosophie et par l’amitié, des maux 
que lui avait faite la fortune’’ (Ch. rv, 18). Plus tard, luttant en vrai stoicien 
contre la douleur, il élabore une “philosophie sublime” qui lui enseigne ce que sont 
la terre et les humains: “II se figurait alors les hommes tels qu’ils sont en effet, des 
insectes se dévorant les uns les autres sur un petit atome de boue. Cette image 
vraie semblait anéantir ses malheurs en lui retracant le néant de son étre et celui 
de Babylone. Son Ame s’élancait jusque dans l’infini, et contemplait, détachée 
de ses sens, l’ordre immuable de l’univers” (Ch. rx, 42). Grace a l’étude qu’il 
fait de la nature, Zadig devient le grand-maitre des sciences appliquées au 
bénéfice de l’humanité. 

La Raison, la Philosophie, la Nature et la Science chez les stoiciens—‘‘Toute 
l’attention [doit] étre portée a la raison’’ (Epict., xtvm, 36). ‘La sagesse [raison], 
et la sagesse seule, embrasse la justice’ (Cicéron, De Fin. Bon. et Mal., 11, 255). 
“La raison, dis-je, . . . doit régner souverainement et te dicter ses lois” (M.-A., 


® Voir encore pour l’emploi de la raison: Ch. v1, 28-31; Ch. vm, 32-33; Ch. x, 48-50; 
Ch. xxit, 55-59; Ch. xvur, 85; Ch. xrx, 100-103; A ppendice: La Danse, 104-107; A ppen- 
dice: Les Yeux bleus, 110-111. 

% Voir pour l’usage de la nature et de la science: Ch. 1, 8; Ch. m1, 13-16; Ch. v1, 30-31; 
Ch. rx, 42; Ch. x, 48; Ch. xvt, 83. 
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1v, xii). “Il n’y a d’esclave naturel que celui qui ne participe pas a la raison” 
(Epict., Entretiens, 11, 8). ““Nous devons nous conformer 4 la droite raison, dans 
toutes nos paroles et dans tous nos actes” (M.-A., tv, li). “Aimez la raison, car 
l’amour de la raison vous défendra entre les plus rudes assauts” (Sénéque, Trad., 
Naigeon, Lettre txxiv 4 Lucillius, 311). “Jusqu’a quel moment différeras-tu 
...4 n’enfreindre en rien la loi de la raison” (Epict., tv, 39)? ‘La raison 
naturelle . . . est la loi divine et humaine” (Cic., De Officiis, 1, 283).% ‘Honore 
ce qu’il y a de plus excellent en toi: [la raison]”’ (M.-A., v, xxi). 

“Le bonheur, voila toute la philosophie; car tous les hommes n’aspirent qu’a 
étre heureux” (Cic., De Fin. Bon. et Mal., v, 491). “Nous devons, si nous as- 
pirons a la vertu et au bonheur, attendre de la philosophie tous les secours dont 
nous avons besoin pour bien vivre et pour étre heureux” (Cic., Tusculanes, tv, 
89). ‘Notre sagesse est meilleure que la force des hommes et des chevaux... 
il n’y a pas de justice 4 estimer la force par-dessus la bonne sagesse”’ (X énophane 
de Colophon,—école d’Elée,—fragment 2). “‘Le sage n’a d’aversion que pour ce 
qui dépendant de nous est contraire 4 la nature” (Epict., rv, 38). Il faut étudier 
la nature et vivre conformément 4 elle, selon Sénéque (édit. Hachette, u1, Lettre 
V a Lucilius, 7-8), “‘Qu’est-ce . . . qui peut . . . diriger [l"homme] . . . dans une 
route parsemée d’écueils? une seule et unique chose: la philosophie” (M.-A., 
11, xvii). Le philosophe “supprime complétement ce qui est ostentation ou luxe”’ 
(Epict., xxx1x, 32). ‘‘N’use des choses nécessaires au corps, telles que le boire, 
le manger, les habits, les maisons, les domestiques, qu’autant que |’exige le 
simple besoin” (Epict., xxxrx, 32). ““N’orne point ta maison, . . . mais fais-y 
éclater partout la sagesse et la tempérance”’ (Epict., tv1, 87). ““C’est une marque 
d’un esprit bas que de trop accorder aux choses qui regardent le corps’’ (Epict., 
xiv, 35-36). La philosophie de consolation de Marc-Auréle: “Comme tout 
s’évanouit en un instant . . . Que ces objets semblent frivoles, vils, méprisables, 
corruptibles, périssables, si on les juge 4 la lumiére de la raison” (M.-A., 0, xii). 
“Tout le temps que dure la vie de l’homme n’est qu’un point dans |’espace”’ 
(M.-A., 11, xvii). “Il convient de considérer toujours la caducité, la fragilité des 
choses humaines” (M.-A., rv, xlviii). “‘Afin de [te] libérer, embrasse par la pensée 
l’ensemble du monde” (M.-A., rx, xxxii). ““L’Asie et l'Europe ne sont que de 
petits coins du monde; la mer entiére n’est qu’une goutte d’eau dans |’univers, le 
mont Athos n’est qu’une motte de terre” (M.-A., vi, xxxvi). La ‘‘nature... 
gouverne l’univers” (Cic., De Officiis, 1, 37). “Tout s’accomplit selon l’ordre de 
la nature universelle” (M.-A., v1, ix, et vm, v). Il faut donc s’adonner aux 
sciences pour aider l’homme: “Le propre de l’homme est . . . d’observer avec 
attention la nature universelle, ainsi que tout ce qu’elle produit” (M.-A., vm, 
XXxvi). 

La Fraternité,  Egalité, la Justice, les Lois, VHumanité et V Utilité sociale dans 
“Zadig.””—Lorsque le pécheur veut se suicider, la pitié s’éveille dans le coeur 
de Zadig, une pitié basée sur la fraternité qui unit les hommes: “Eh quoi! se dit 
Zadig..., ii y a donc des hommes aussi malheureux que moi? L’ardeur de 


*% D’aprés Zénon, “La loi commune n’est autre chose que la droite raison répandue dans 
tout l’univers” (Diogéne de Laérte, Vies et doctrines des Philosophes del’ antiquité, vu1, i, 94). 
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sauver la vie au pécheur fut aussi prompte que cette réflexion. Il court 4 lui, 
il l’arréte, il l’interroge d’un air attendri ... On prétend qu’on est moins mal- 
heureux quand on ne l’est pas seul... Ce n’est pas par malignité, c’est par 
besoin. On se sent... entrainé vers son semblable’’ (Ch. xv, 71); “Deux 
malheureux sont comme deux arbrisseaux faibles, qui s’appuyent ]’un sur l’autre 
... contre l’orage” (Ch. xv, 71). 

Zadig, devenu esclave, proclame le principe de |’égalité: ‘Il faut bien que les 
Marchands Arabes ayent des esclaves; et pourquoi ne le serais-je pas comme 
un autre, puisque je suis un homme comme un autre?” (Ch. x, 47.) Le brigand 
Arbogad attaque l’inégalité des conditions: “J’étais valet;...ma situation 
m’était insupportable. J’étais au désespoir de voir que dans toute la Terre qui 
apartient également aux hommes, la Destinée ne m’eiit pas réservé ma portion 
. . . Je fis cesser peu 4 peu la disproportion qui était d’abord entre les hommes 
et moi’’ (Ch. xv, 66). 

Une fois premier ministre, Zadig enforce l’égalité de tous devant les lois: “‘I] 
fit sentir 4 tout le monde le pouvoir sacré des Lois et ne fit sentir 4 personne le 
poids de sa Dignité . . . Quand il jugeait une affaire, ce n’est pas lui qui jugeait, 
c’était la Loi; mais quand elle était trop sévére, il la tempérait; et quand on 
manquait de Lois, son équité en faisait qu’on aurait prises pour celles de Zoro- 
astre” (Ch. vi, 28). Cette justice se trouvait tempérée par indulgence, car “‘les 
lois étaient faites pour secourir les citoyens autant que pour les intimider’’ 
(Ch. v1, 28). C’est de Zadig aussi, que “les Nations tiennent ce grand principe, 
qu’il vaut mieux hasarder de sauver un coupable que de condamner un innocent”’ 
(Ch. vi, 28). Zadig, sage qui s’extériorise au profit des autres, proclame les 
capacités et le vrai mérite opposés au rang et aux honneurs dis 4a la seule nais- 
sance, et l’attaque contre la belle Missouf, la favorite du roi, est typique 4 cet 
égard® (Ch. xvi, 79). 

C’est dans la sphére de I’activité et de l’utilité sociale que Zadig a son plus 
grand rayon d’action car il est éminemment social et son grand principe-moteur 
est l’utilité sous toutes ses formes. Esclave, il rend de grands services 4 son 
maitre et 4 la société (Ch. x, 48). Il réforme des lois barbares (Ch. x1, 52-54). 
I] indique l’importance des lois, de la justice, des sentiments humanitaires et de 
la vertu (Ch. v1, 28-30; Ch. v, 24-26). A tout ce qui précéde, viennent s’ajouter 
la pitié, la bienfaisance et la proclamation des droits de l’homme violés en la 
personne du pécheur (Ch. xv, 70-73). Les actions du sage doivent concourir 4 
l’union des hommes dans la société et 4 leur bonheur, tant personnel que général. 
Voltaire propose clairement le travail, l’échange en commun, la raison et la fra- 
ternité humaine basés sur l’utilité sociale, la nécessité de faire du monde une 
grande famille, lorsqu’il prend pour cadre “la grande foire de Balzora, oi de- 
vaient se rendre les plus grands négocians de la Terre habitable. Ce fut pour 
Zadig une consolation sensible de voir tant d’hommes de diverses contrées 


25 Attaques contre le rang et les honneurs dis a la seule naissance: Ch. 1, 7; Ch. x, 47- 
48; Ch. xtv, 68; Ch. xv1, 80-81; Ch. xvi, 87; Ch. xrx, 100. Le mérite et les capacités re- 
connus: Ch. vit, 33; Ch. x, 47-48; Ch. xm, 59; Ch. xv, 85; Ch. xrx, 100-102; A ppendice: 
La Danse, 104. 
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réunis dans la méme place. II lui paraissait que l’Univers était une grande 
famille qui se rassemblait 4 Balzora”’ (Ch. x11, 55). Les marchands avaient méme 
adopté une langue commune, |’Arabique, pour rendre leurs rapports plus aisés. 
Quand les querelles religieuses et la tradition troublent et menacent de détruire 
harmonie qui doit exister entre les hommes, Zadig intervient au nom de la 
raison supréme afin de sauver la société en danger, la fraternité et l’utilité 
générale (Ch. xu, 58-59). 

La Fraternité, l Egalité, la Justice, les Lois et V Utilité sociale chez les stoiciens.— 
“Tl n’y a rien de plus conforme a la nature que de prodiguer les sentiments 
d’affection . . . dans les moments de péril et de souffrance” (Epict., Entretiens, 
1, ii). “En effet, la nature qui gouverne l’univers a créé tous les hommes les uns 
pour les autres, pour qu’ils s’apportent de mutuels secours” (M.-A., rx, i). ‘Les 
hommes eux-mémes ont été créés pour leurs semblables, afin qu’ils puissent 
s’aider les uns les autres’’ (Cic., De Officiis, 1, 37). 

En ce qui concerne l’esclavage et l’égalité, Voltaire s’est souvenu d’Esope et 
surtout d’Epictéte: ‘‘Esclave...ne pourras-tu supporter ton frére, qui a 
Jupiter pour aieul, ... et qui a la méme origine que toi!” (Epict., Entretiens, 
1, 13.) “Nous sommes tous les enfants de Dieu” (Epict., Entretiens, 1, 6). “La 
régle c’est l’égalité naturelle de tous les citoyens, et l’égalité de leurs droits” 
(M.-A., 1, xiv). “Les esclaves sont des hommes égaux 4 vous. . . il se peut qu’un 
jour vous les voyiez libres et qu’ils vous voient esclaves” (Sénéque, Lettre XLVII 
é Lucilius). “La nature a créé les biens pour étre communs’”’ (Epict., Entretiens, 
1, 29). 

“{Sévérus] m’a donné l’idée de gouverner |’Etat avec des lois égales pour 
tous .. . l'amour pour la vérité, pour la justice” (M.-A., 1, xiv). ‘“Notre maitre, 
c’est la loi” (M.-A., x, xxv). Titus lui a appris “le discernement nécessaire pour 
savoir 4 propos se montrer indulgent ou sévére; le dévouement aux affaires de 
l’Etat” (M.-A., 1, xvi). “Quel est l’objet sur lequel il faut porter tous nos soins? 
. .. Pensées de justice; actions utiles au bien public’”’ (M.-A., rv, xxxiii). ““Con- 
forme-toi 4 ce qui est juste” (M.-A., Iv, xxii). ‘““L’>homme de bien se contente, 
en tant que cela dépend de lui, de pratiquer la justice” (M.-A., Iv, xxv). “Il est 
heureux celui qui fait consister son bonheur dans la pratique de la justice et 
dans l’humanité de ses pensées” (Epict., Entretiens., 1, 5). “Il vaut mieux laisser 
un crime impuni que de condamner un innocent” (Ulpien, Digeste, xtx, 5).® 
“Regarde au dedans de toutes choses, ne te laissant jamais tromper ni sur leur 
qualité, ni sur leur vraie valeur” (M.-A., v1, iii). “Ce n’est pas d’aprés son emploi, 
c’est d’aprés sa valeur qu’il faut apprécier |’Homme”’ (Sénéque, Letire XLVII 
a Lucilius, Lxxvi). 

“Nous sommes... tous nés pour agir”’ (Cic., De Fin. Bon. et Mal., v, 461). 
“Fais consister toute ta jeie 4 passer . . . d’une action sociale 4 une autre action 
sociale” (M.-A., v1, vii). ‘““C’est en effet pour vivre en société humaine que nous 
avons été créés”’ (M.-A., v, xvi). “Le bien supréme, c’est ]’utile” (M.-A., m1, vi). 


% Selon Ulpien “‘Juridiquement les hommes naissent libres et égaux”’; le contrat social 
tire son origine de l’utilité et est basé sur “‘un certain droit de fraternité” afin de s’aider 
mutuellement (Digeste, xvi, 3). 
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“L’esprit qui anime l’univers est essentiellement social’? (M.-A., v, xxx). “Il 
faut . . . te montrer bienveillant” (M.-A., rx, xxvii). ““Celui qui s’éléve jusqu’s 
lintelligence supréme, raison qui gouverne le monde et la société des hommes 
...S’applique 4 maintenir constamment son Ame dans un état de raison et de 
dévouement 4 l’intérét social, et 4 aider ses semblables a atteindre le méme but”’ 
(M.-A., vi, xiv). “Le bien-étre d’un animal raisonnable est dans la société 
humaine” (M.-A., v1, xliv). “Une royauté . . . place, avant tout, le respect de la 
liberté des citoyens” (M.-A., 1, xiv). ““Ne fais rien qui ne se rapporte 4 |’utilité 
publique” (M.-A., m1, v). “Il ne faut se proposer d’autre but que le bien de la 
société” (M.-A., xm, xx). “Il est...un principe unique qui doit nous étre 
commun a tous, c’est que l’utilité particuliére et l’utilité générale sont une seule 
et méme chose” (Cic., De Officiis, m1, 285). ‘Un homme sage . . . et instruit des 
dangers de la société, doit avoir plus de soin de l’avantage du public que de celui 
de qui que ce soit” (Cic., De Fin. Bon. et Mal., m1, 293). “J’ai une cité, une 
patrie: ...c’est Rome; comme homme, le monde” (M.-A., v1, xliv). “Tu es 
homme, tu es citoyen du monde, . . . tu es le frére de tous les hommes’”’ (Epict., 
XL, 84). “Les hommes sont nés les uns pour les autres. En conséquence, éclaire- 
les” (M.-A., vim, lix). “Le dernier but ... est d’obéir a la raison et 4 Dieu’”’ 
(M.-A., xu, xxxi). 

Les Incertitudes de la vie, les Passions et la Douleur dans ‘‘Zadig.”’—Si intelli- 
gent que puisse étre le sage, “‘il [lui] est difficile d’étre heureux dans cette vie”’ 
qu’il ne peut comprendre (Ch. 1m, 17). L’erreur des hommes est de chercher i 
juger d’un tout dont ils n’apercoivent “que la plus petite partie . . . [ils] jugent 
de tout sans rien connaitre” (Ch. xvi, 94 et 97). Le vrai bonheur n’est pas de 
ce monde (Ch. vu, 35; Ch. xvi, 98), et "homme se livrant souvent au désespoir, 
met en doute la bonté et la justice de Dieu qui semblent sacrifier les vertueux 
aux méchants: “Qu’est-ce donc que la vie humaine? O vertu! 4 quoi m’avez-vous 
servi... ? Tout ce que j’ai fait de bien a toujours été pour moi une source de 
malédictions, et je n’ai été élevé au comble de la grandeur, que pour tomber dans 
le plus horrible précipice de l’infortune. Si j’eusse été méchaut, comme tant 
d’autres, je serais heureux comme eux” (Ch. vit, 41). “Les sciences, les mceurs, 
le courage, n’ont jamais servi qu’a mon infortune” (Ch. xvu, 90).27 “Quoi, 
disait [Zadig], quatre-cent onces d’or pour avoir va passer une chienne! con- 
damné a étre décapité pour quatre mauvais vers a la louange du roi! prét a étre 
étranglé, parce que la reine avait des babouches de la couleur de mon bonnet! 
réduit en esclavage pour avoir secouru une femme qu’on battait; et sur le point 
d’étre bralé pour avoir sauvé la vie 4 toutes les jeunes veuves Arabes!’’ (Ch. 
x11, 64-65.) 

Zadig, ses passions exaspérées par l’amour qu’il ressentait pour la reine, 
“apella 4 son secours la Philosophie, qui l’avait toujours secouru; il n’en tira 
que des lumiéres, et n’en recut aucun soulagement” (Ch. vim, 37). Il ne pouvait 
maitriser sa passion qu’au prix des plus grands efforts: ‘‘Le devoir, la reconnais- 
sance, .., se présentaient 4 ses yeux comme des Dieux vengeurs; il combattait, 

*7 Sur l’incertitude de la vie: Ch. v1, 27; Ch. vit, 35; Ch. x, 47; Ch. x1v, 68; Appendice: 
Les Yeux bleus, 111. 
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il triomphait, mais cette victoire qu’il falait remporter 4 tous momens lui coiitait 
des gémissemens et des larmes” (Ch. vir, 37). Il n’y a donc pas lieu de s’étonner 
si Zadig condamne les passions dans une conversation avec l’hermite et le 
philosophe: “On parla des passions: Ah! qu’elles sont funestes!” (Ch. xvi, 95.) 
Mais l’hermite répond qu’elles sont nécessaires 4 l’action quoique dangereuses. 

Il arrive parfois que l’excés de la douleur aide a extirper les passions, témoins 
le désespoir et la maladie de Zadig abandonné par Sémire: “Mais enfin la raison 
l’emporta sur son infliction, et l’atrocité de ce qu’il éprouvait, servit méme 4 le 
consoler” (Ch. 1, 8). Il est cependant généralement impossible de supprimer la 
douleur ou de ne la point sentir. Fuyant la colére du roi jaloux, Zadig se livre a 
une “philosophie sublime” pour anéantir l’excés de sa douleur, “mais, lorsqu’ 
ensuite, .. . rentrant dans son coeur, il pensait qu’Astarté était peut-étre morte 
pour lui, l’Univers disparaissait 4 ses yeux, et il ne voyait dans la Nature entiére 
qu’Astarté mourante, et Zadig infortuné”’ (Ch. rx, 43). 

Les Incertitudes de la vie, les Passions et la Douleur chez les stoiciens—‘‘Toutes 
choses sont pour ainsi dire enveloppées d’une telle obscurité que la plupart des 
Philosophes, et ce sont méme les plus illustres et les plus habiles, ont déclaré 
qu’on ne pouvait les comprendre”’ (M.-A., v, x). Il est impossible que “‘quelqu’un 
. . . voie avec plaisir ce qui lui semble lui nuire’”’ (Epict., xxxvm, 30). “Celui qui 
n’obtient pas ce qu’il désire n’est pas heureux”’ (Epict., v, 16-17). “Tu t’en 
prends aux dieux .. . auteurs réels ou présumés . . . de ton malheur. En tout 
cela tu te montres souverainement injuste’”’ (M.-A., vi, xli). “Vous m’avez 
demandé . . . pourquoi les gens de bien, si le monde est gouverné par une 
Providence, éprouvent tant de maux”’ (Sénéque, De la Providence, 153). “Je ne 
finirais point si je voulais faire ici le dénombrement, ou des gens de bien qui 
n’ont pas été heureux, ou des scélérats qui l’ont été’ (Cic., De Natura Deorum, 
1, 423). “Que de prospérités vivement fétées d’abord, s’échafaudaient au bord 
de l’abime, élevant la victime, déja haut placée, d’un degré de plus’’ (Sénéque, 
édit. Hachette, 1, Lettre CX a Lucilius). ““Rappelle en ton souvenir les épreuves 
par lesquelles tu as passé, celles que tu as supportées avec courage” (M.-A., v, 
xxxi). “Ne point s’indigner des événements” (Sénéque, trad., Naigeon, Lettre 
LXXIV 4 Lucilius, 311). “Si tu regardes comme libres les choses qui par nature 
sont dépendantes . . . tu sera embarrassé . . . perpétuellement troublé” (Epict., 
m1, 15). 

Epictéte, Marc-Auréle, Sénéque et Cicéron, adoucissent les rigueurs du 
premier stoicisme. Iis redonnent la pitié, reconnaissent les faiblesses de l’Ame, 
les émotions douces et les passions naturelles que Zénon avait bannies; avec eux, 
la nature reprend ses droits. Ils admettent qu’il n’y a pas a nier ou 4 fuir un plaisir 
ou une douleur qui sont réels, et sur lesquels notre volonté n’a aucune prise (Voir 
Sénéque, De Ira, 11, 2, et Epitres, 11, 57, 87). “J’ai été saisi par les passions de 
l'amour” (M.-A., 1, xvii). “Je ne fais pas du sage un homme 4 part; je n’écarte 
pas la douleur de lui, comme d’un rocher inaccessible 4 toute sensation” (Sé- 
néque, trad. Naigeon, Lettre LX XI a@ Lucilius, 289). ““Moi qui te préche si bien, 
j'ai pleuré Annaeus Sévérus avec si peu de mesure, qu’on peut, 4 mon grand 
regret, me compter parmi ceux que la douleur a vaincus” (Sénéque, Lettre LX III 
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@ Lucilius). (Se rappeler aussi la douleur profonde de Cicéron a la mort de sa 
fille.) Le sustine et abstine était donc une formule plutét qu’un fait chez les 
stoiciens Romains. 

“Tl n’arrive jamais rien 4 personne qu’il ne soit capable de supporter’’ (M.-A., 
vV, xviii). “Dans les épreuves les plus pénibles appelle a ton aide cette sentence 
d’Epicure: Les douleurs ne sont ni insupportables, ni éternelles, si toutefois tu 
considéres que tout a des bornes” (M.-A., vu, Ixiv). “Si tu arrives 4 supprimer 
l’opinion que tu te fais au sujet de l’objet qui t’afflige, te voila dans une entiére 
sécurité” (M.-A., vim, xl). 

La Superstition, le Fanatisme et ’Intolérance dans “‘Zadig.”—Zadig se livre i 
une attaque constante contre la superstition qu’il considére nuisible a l’utilité 
sociale et les arts chimériques sont, selon lui, ‘l’Astrologie judiciaire, et la 
Théologie des Mages” (Ch. xvi, 84).?8 

La Superstition, le Fanatisme et l’Intolérance chez les stoiciens.2°—“La super- 
stition, il faut l’avouer, a enchainé presque tous les esprits chez tous les peuples, 
et subjugué la faiblesse des hommes”’ (Cic., De la Divination, m, 311). I] attaque 
aussi ‘l’astrologie judiciaire, les prédictions, les horoscopes chaldéens et leur 
prétendue science” (Cic., De la Divination, 1, 253). 

Le Destin, la Nécessité, le Déterminisme, la Prédestination et le Hasard dans 
“Zadig.”’*°—Un destin bizarre et cruel préside a la vie de Zadig, sage philosophe 
condamné a mort sans étre criminel, puis premier ministre, esclave et roi, aprés 
avoir été sauvé par un perroquet: “Voila ... de quoi dépendent les destins 
des hommes!” (Ch. v1, 27.) Cette vie étrange lui fait penser “que tout était 
gouverné par une Destinée cruelle qui oprimait les bons et faisait prospérer les 
Chevaliers verds [les coquins]’”’ (Ch. xvu, 90). L’hermite lui donne 4 lire 
de Livre des Destinées, et, malgré sa sagesse, Zadig “‘tout instruit qu’il était 
dans plusieurs langues, ne put déchifrer un seul caractére du livre” (Ch. 
xvutr, 91). 

“Tout est nécessaire”’ (Ch. xvi, 95). Tout a un but dans la vie; chaque chose, 
si incompréhensible soit-elle, a sa raison d’étre et conduit 4 l’harmonie générale 
dans le déterminisme universel. Ce qui est arrivé 4 Zadig aide a sa perfection et 
Dieu se sert de lui pour consoler le pécheur et changer son sort (Ch. xv, 73). 
L’hermite vole le bassin d’or au riche vaniteux qui deviendra plus sage afin 
d’apprendre l’hospitalité 4 un avare; il met le feu 4 la maison du philosophe pour 
lui faire trouver un trésor et il commet un crime en apparence inexcusable et qui 
pourtant sauvera Zadig plus tard ainsi que la société (Ch. xvi, 92-97). Zadig 
ne doit pas s’étonner “qu’il y ait des crimes et des malheurs... et que les 
malheurs tombent sur les gens de bien,” car l’hermite lui répond: “Les méchans 
. . . sont toujours malheureux. Ils servent 4 éprouver un petit nombre de justes 


38 Voir aussi: Ch. 11, 17; Ch. rv, 18-19; Ch. v1, 27; Ch. x1, 51-54; Ch. xat, 55-58; Ch. 
x1, 60; Ch. xvi, 79-80; A ppendice: Les Yeux bleus, 110-111. 

2° Les Grecs et les Romains ignoraient, en général, le fanatisme et l’intolérance. La con- 
damnation de Socrate fut un cas isolé produit surtout par les circonstances politiques; il 
en était de méme en ce qui concernait la persécution des Chrétiens. 

50 “Ce que nous appelons hasard n’est et ne peut étre que la cause ignorée d’un effet 
connu” (Voltaire, Questions sur l’ Encyclopédie, xv, 478). Cité par Ascoli, 11, 163. 
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répandus sur la Terre, et il n’y a point de mal dont il ne naisse un bien” (Ch. 
xvi, 97-98). Zadig ne peut comprendre: “Je me défie de moi-méme,”’ dit-il a 
l’ange, en demandant des éclaircissements (Ch. xv, 98). 

La prédestination est un fait puisque les actions et la vie de chaque individu 
sont inscrites dans le livre des destinées. Zadig se révolte contre l’hermite qui a 
tué le jeune garcon: ‘‘Ne vaudrait-il pas mieux avoir corrigé cet enfant, et l’avoir 
rendu vertueux que de le noyer?” (Ch. xvi, 97.) La réponse de l’ange est que 
si l’enfant avait été vertueux et s’il eit vécu, ‘‘son Destin était d’étre assassiné 
lui-méme avec la femme qu’il devait épouser, et le fils qui en devait naitre’’ 
(Ch. xvim, 97). “Mais, dit Zadig, s’il n’y avait que du bien, et point de mal?” 
L’ange explique qu’alors la terre serait un monde différent gouverné par un 
autre ordre de sagesse et il ajoute: “Tout ce que tu vois sur le petit atome ot 
tu es né, devait étre dans sa place et dans son tems fixe, selon les ordres im- 
muables de celui qui embrasse tout . . . Faible mortel, cesse de disputer contre 
ce qu’il faut adorer ... Zadig . . . se soumit” (Ch. xvi, 98). Avant de s’élever 
dans les airs, l’ange lui enseigne qu’ ‘‘il n’y a point de hasard, tout est épreuve, 
ou punition, ou récompense, ou prévoyance”’ (Ch. xv, 98). 

Le Destin, la Nécessité, le Déterminisme, la Prédestination et le Hasard chez les 
stoiciens—‘‘Le destin c’est, selon moi, l’universelle nécessité des choses et des 
faits’” (Sénéque, Questions naturelles, édit. Hachette, 11, ii, 500). Zénon dit que 
“le destin gouverne toutes choses... le destin est l’enchainement des causes 
de tous les étres, ou la raison qui gouverne le monde”’ (Diog. Laért., Vies et 
doct., vi, i, 122). “‘Ces accidents qui nous semblent autant de maux tendent a 
la conservation du grand tout, et...ce sont autant d’anneaux de la vaste 
chaine du monde” (Sénéque, trad. Naigeon, Lettre LXXIV da Lucilius, 311). 
“Je ne finirais point si je voulais faire ici le dénombrement, ou des gens de bien 
qui n’ont pas été heureux, ou des scélérats qui l’ont été” (Cic., De Natura deor., 
m1, 423). 

“C’est la nécessité indispensable au bel ordre de ]’univers’”’ (M.-A., 0, iii). 
Dieu pour les stoiciens est “cette loi éternelle, invariable, qui est notre guide, et 
la régle de nos devoirs: . . . nécessité fatale, éternelle’’ (Cic., De Natura deor., 
I, 71). “Les causes s’enchainent et un long ordre de choses détermine le sort de 
Vhomme .. . chaque étre a ses conditions nécessaires, essentielles, inévitables”’ 
(Sénéque, De la Providence, 11, 171). “Ces hommes [les méchants], qui vous 
semblent fortunés, si vous considérez, non pas l’apparence, mais le fond, sont 
vils, misérables, hideux’’ (Sénéque, De la Providence, 1, 173). ‘“Tous ceux qui 
ne sont pas sages sont également misérables” (Cic., De Fin. Bon. et Mal., tv, 
365). “L’or est éprouvé par le feu, et le courage par les revers’’ (Sénéque, De la 
Providence, 111, 172). “La nature n’engendre rien de mal dans le monde”’ (Epict., 
xxxiII, 27). “Le vice, si on le considére d’une facon générale, ne peut pas nuire 
au monde” (M.-A., vt, lv). “Le vice n’est jamais qu’ou pourrait étre la vertu’”’ 
(Sénéque, Lettre CX XIV 4 Lucilius, 453). “Dieu n’a pas de meilleur moyen de 
décrier les objets de nos voeux, que de les retirer aux honnétes gens pour les 
transporter aux infames’’ (Sénéque, De la Providence, m1, 169). “Dieu n’éléve 
pas l’homme de bien dans la mollesse: il l’éprouve” (Sénéque, De la Providence, 
m1, 155). “Le sage se défie de lui-méme”’ (Epict., Lv, 39). 
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“Notre carriére est fixée dés la premiére heure de notre naissance’’ (Sénéque, 
De la Providence, m1, 170). “Tout ce qui t’arrive avait été . . . préparé pour to} 
de toute éternité” (M.-A., v, viii, et x, v). Cicéron se révolte quand il se re- 
mémore la tyrannie sanglante de Sylla: ‘Mais 4 la fin il fut puni, direz-vous. 
Il eut mieux valu . . . prévenir tant de cruautés que d’en punir un jour |’auteur” 
(Cic., De Natura deor., m1, 425). Epictéte raconte l’histoire d’un épicurien mé- 
content de la vie: “Dit un épicurien ... il me coule incessament du nez unc 
pituite qui me désole . .. Pourquoi as-tu donc des mains? n’est-ce pas pour te 
moucher? Mais ne vaudrait-il pas mieux, répond l’épicurien, gu’il n’y eft point 
de pituite dans le monde?’’ (Epict., xt, 84.) Epictécte continue: “Les dieux .. . 
gouvernent tout avec justice et sagesse, . . . ils t’ont placé 14 pour leur obéir et 
les suivre dans tous les événements, considérant que tout est arrangé par la 
sagesse supréme”’ (Epict., xxvii, 29). “‘Tu as recu des préceptes auxquels tu dois 
te soumettre” (Epict., tv, 39). Selon les stoiciens, “dans le ciel, rien ne marche 
au hasard et sans dessein” (Cic., De Natura deor., u, 233). 

La Providence et Dieu dans ‘“‘Zadig.’’**—La Providence représente la raison, 
la justice, les lois de Dieu sur la terre, mais, parce que les hommes ne percoivent 
qu’une faible partie du grand tout, ‘’Hermite soutint toujours qu’on ne con- 
naissait pas les voyes de la Providence” (Ch. xvmt, 94). En effet, Zadig accuse 
et se révolte tout d’abord contre la Providence; enfin, “A genoux, [il] adora la 
Providence et se soumit’”’ (Ch. xvm, 98). 

La divinité est briévement décrite: “‘L’ordre qui serait parfait, ne peut étre 
que dans la demeure éternelle de l’Etre Supréme, de qui le mal ne peut ap- 
procher” (Ch. xvim, 98). Ce Dieu parfait qui peut tout, ‘‘a créé des millions de 
Mondes, dont aucun ne peut ressembler 4 l’autre. Cette immense variété est un 
attribut de sa Puissance immense. II] n’y a ni deux feuilles d’arbres sur la Terre, 
ni deux Globes dans les champs infinis du Ciel, qui soient semblables” (Ch. 
xvint, 98). 

Zadig, le philosophe devenu roi, fit régner le bonheur sur la terre: ‘“‘On bénissait 
Zadig, et Zadig bénissait le Ciel’ (Ch. xvu, 103). 

La Providence et Dieu chez les stoiciens—‘‘Une Providence divine . . . veille 
au salut et 4 la conservation de tous les étres” (Cic., De Natura deor., 11, 289). 
“C’est de la Providence que découlent toutes choses’ (M.-A., 0, iii). Sénéque 
s’adresse aux hommes peu satisfaits de la Providence: ‘Vous accusez la Provi- 
dence et ne la niez pas’ (Sénéque, De la Providence, m1, 154). ‘Quel discours 
serait capable de louer dignement la Providence?” (Epict., Entretiens, 1, 16.) 

Selon Zénon, “Dieu est ...immortel, raisonnable, parfait. C’est-a-dire in- 
finiment intelligent et souverainement heureux, inaccessible au mal, gouvernant 
par sa Providence le monde et tout ce qu’il contient ... II est l’architecte 
de l’univers” (Diog., Lert., Vies et doct., vm, i, 121). “Cette machine immense ne 
se maintiendrait pas sans un gardien puissant . . . une loi éternelle régit cette 
harmonieuse rapidité qui soutient tout ce qui embrasse l’immensité” (Sénéque, 


1 Lorsque le Brahmane explique la transmigration des Ames, il est encore possible, sinon 
utile, de retourner a la pensée grecque, puisque Pythagore proclamait que l’Ame immortelle 
passait dans le corps d’animaux d’espéces différentes (Voir Zadig, Ch. x1, 56). 
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De la Providence, m1, 153). ““De tant d’espéces de feuilles, pas une qu’il n’ait 
spécialement caractérisée”’ (Sénéque, Lettre CXIII, &@ Lucilius).™ 

“Devrions-nous faire autre chose que louer Dieu, le bénir, et lui rendre des 
actions de graces?” (Epict., Entretiens, 1, 16. Voir aussi l’Hymne de Cléanthe a 
Jupiter et a la Providence.) 


Les extraits ci-dessus portent les traces de la pensée stoicienne de la 
seconde maniére représentée par Epictéte, Marc-Auréle, Cicéron, Sén- 
éque et les jurisconsultes Romains qui transformérent le stoicisme en y 
introduisant les nobles pensées de Socrate, de Platon, d’Epicure, d’Ar- 
istote et autres philosophes. A cet éclectisme stoicien qui fut fortement 
mélangé dans les siécles qui suivirent, vient s’ajouter encore, chez Vol- 
taire et chez ses contemporains, |’influence du Christianisme, des sys- 
témes philosophiques orientaux et des idées générales de son temps.* Le 
but de cette étude a été d’indiquer que la pensée stoicienne a eu part, 
plus qu’on ne le croit généralement, a la formation intellectuelle de Vol- 
taire, et aussi de démontrer la difficulté qu’il y aurait a classifier étroite- 
ment |’esprit aussi complexe qu’universel de ce grand écrivain. 


EvuGENE E. RovILLAIN 
University of Michigan 


* Les preuves physiques de |’existence de Dieu par les merveilles de la nature sont ad- 
mirablement décrites par Cicéron dans les Tusculanes, 1, 95-97. 
% Voir note 2, et note 18, de cette étude. 
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qu’une faible partie du grand tout, “l’Hermite soutint toujours qu’on ne con- 
naissait pas les voyes de la Providence” (Ch. xvmt, 94). En effet, Zadig accuse 
et se révolte tout d’abord contre la Providence; enfin, “‘a genoux, [il] adora la 
Providence et se soumit” (Ch. xvm, 98). 
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Zadig, et Zadig bénissait le Ciel’’ (Ch. xvi, 103). 
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au salut et 4 la conservation de tous les étres’”’ (Cic., De Natura deor., 1, 289). 
“C’est de la Providence que découlent toutes choses” (M.-A., 01, iii). Sénéque 
s’adresse aux hommes peu satisfaits de la Providence: ‘Vous accusez la Provi- 
dence et ne la niez pas’ (Sénéque, De la Providence, m1, 154). “Quel discours 
serait capable de louer dignement la Providence?” (Epict., Entretiens, 1, 16.) 

Selon Zénon, “Dieu est ...immortel, raisonnable, parfait. C’est-a-dire in- 
finiment intelligent et souverainement heureux, inaccessible au mal, gouvernant 
par sa Providence le monde et tout ce qu’il contient . . . Il est l’architecte 
de l’univers” (Diog., Lert., Vies et doct., vi, i, 121). “Cette machine immense ne 
se maintiendrait pas sans un gardien puissant .. . une loi éternelle régit cette 
harmonieuse rapidité qui soutient tout ce qui embrasse l’immensité”’ (Sénéque, 


51 Lorsque le Brahmane explique la transmigration des Ames, il est encore possible, sinon 
utile, de retourner a la pensée grecque, puisque Pythagore proclamait que l’A4me immortelle 
passait dans le corps d’animaux d’espéces différentes (Voir Zadig, Ch. xu, 56). 
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spécialement caractérisée”’ (Sénéque, Letire CXIII, @ Lucilius).™ 

“Devrions-nous faire autre chose que louer Dieu, le bénir, et lui rendre des 
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mélangé dans les siécles qui suivirent, vient s’ajouter encore, chez Vol- 
taire et chez ses contemporains, |’influence du Christianisme, des sys- 
témes philosophiques orientaux et des idées générales de son temps.* Le 
but de cette étude a été d’indiquer que la pensée stoicienne a eu part, 
plus qu’on ne le croit généralement, a la formation intellectuelle de Vol- 
taire, et aussi de démontrer la difficulté qu’il y aurait a classifier étroite- 
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EvuGENE E. ROvVILLAIN 
University of Michigan 


%2 Les preuves physiques de l’existence de Dieu par les merveilles de la nature sont ad- 
mirablement décrites par Cicéron dans les Tusculanes, 1, 95-97. 
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XXIV 
THE METRICAL TALE IN XVIII-CENTURY ENGLAND 


HE poets of the early nineteenth century are thought of primarily 

as lyrists; and yet, in the case of all the leading figures, especially 
the two most popular, Scott and Byron, the bulk of their work is nar- 
rative, and for the most part metrical tales. These narratives vary widely 
in subject-matter and atmosphere: sometimes, as in Crabbe, the pur- 
pose is simply to tell a realistic story; sometimes as in Wordsworth, to 
point a moral or adorn a bit of autobiography; sometimes, as in Cole- 
ridge and Byron, to give the reader a new and exotic shudder; or, as in 
Scott and Keats, to delight with the mysterious and forgotton past; or, 
as in Shelley, to inculcate a social doctrine. At first sight, this prevalence 
of narrative seems to be an utter departure from the preceding hundred 
years, in which satire and didacticism are supposed to have extinguished 
the versified tale; but a closer examination, especially of minor writers, 
shows that the eighteenth century had an unbroken tradition of such 
writings. The existence of this tradition has generally escaped attention, 
partly because the works of such minor poets are hard to find, and partly 
because the genre was of rather dubious repute, being akin to the “‘bal- 
lad” of the time,' and was hardly included in the literary “kinds” gen- 
erally accepted by critics and theorists. 

Eighteenth-century literary criticism, indeed, although abundant in 
its conventional regulations for heroic poetry and at least cognizant of 
epic burlesque,” had scarcely a word of recognition for the metrical tale. 
The earlier writers on poetry generally limited their comments, as did 
Henry Pemberton,’ to the heroic and the dramatic; for the tale, though 
it had a classical prototype in Ovid, was ignored by critics of antiquity; 
moreover, its tendency toward the obscene gave it no merit in the eyes 
of the stricter Neo-classicists who had to defend their writings on moral 


1 In the eighteenth century, the term “‘ballad”’ may refer to broadside verse of a miscel- 
laneous sort, or to such stanzas, sung in the streets or in a ballad opera, as might have 
appeared on broadsides during the preceding century; and, with the printing of such pieces 
more and more in volumes and their consequent acceptance as literature of asort and with 
the increasing vogue of “primitive” popular balladry, the term grew more general and 
wider in meaning. Ballads might even be “lyrical,”? a reminiscence of their application to 
the lyrics in “ballad opera.” Some, like the Ancient Mariner, suggest the tradition of popu- 
lar balladry; and others, like certain of Wordsworth’s pieces, suggest rather the broadside 
tradition and the “ballads” of Prior. The epithet was generally not one of distinction until 
the latter part of the century. 

2 See Eighteenth Century A'sthetics: A Bibliography (Heidelberg, 1931), compiled by the 
present writer, Partrv; and R. P. Bond, English Burlesque Poetry, 1700-1750 (Cambridge, 
1932). 3 H. Pemberton, Observations on Poetry (London, 1738). 
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grounds against the Puritanical prejudices of the bourgeoisie. Equally 
oblivious, in spite of La Fontaine’s fame, were the French critics, then 
widely read in England, such as du Bos,‘ Batteux,' and Estéve.* The 
English writers of the 1750’s and 1760’s, though many of them have a 
Romantic turn, add nothing. Cooper’s Letters concerning Taste’ ignore 
the genre; and so also, though they take up various poetic “kinds’’, do 
The Beauties of Poetry Display’d* and Burke’s treatise On the Sublime.* 
Occasional critical dicta seem to refer to the type, as when Dr. Johnson 
remarks that “... almost all the fictions of the last age will vanish if 
you deprive them of a hermit and a wood, a battle and a shipwreck;’’! 
but the systematic treatments of literature are silent: Lord Kames, 
though in some regards ahead of his time, says nothing;" ‘‘Estimate”’ 
Brown does not even list the metrical tale among the “lesser Kinds of 
Poetry;’* and Hurd’s Letters on Chivalry and Romance," though they 
treat of Medieval story, ignore its eighteenth-century descendants. 
Although the 1770’s saw a distinct increase in the narrative poetry 
mentioned by the literary reviews, literary criticsm, even during the fol- 
lowing decades, was hardly conscious of such a type. In 1772 Aikin noted 
that “critical neglect has given rise to uncertainty in the distinctions, 
and irregularity in the composition of most of the minor classes of 
poetry,” but he did not mention the tale. Walters complained that 
“historical” poetry was seldom written: if he meant narrative poems 
in general, he was certainly mistaken. Numerous though they were, the 
Monthly Review gave short shrift to such pieces, unless they were by 
writers of repute—thus preparing the way for Jeffrey’s damnation of 
Wordsworth. Hayley extended the word epic which had always been a 
term of respect, to include the “‘epics’”’ of northern mythology and the 
romances of Provence and Italy,* and praised Tyrwhitt for restoring 


‘J. B. du Bos, Critical Reflections (London, 1748), ed. princ. 21719. 

5 C. Batteux, A Course of Belles Lettres (London, 1761), ed. princ. 1746. 
He seems to recognize only two sorts of narrative, epic and fable. 

6 (P. Estéve], L’Esprit des Beaux Arts (Paris, 1753). 

7[J. G. Cooper], Letters concerning Taste (London, 1757). 

8 The Beauties of Poetry Display’d (London, 1757). 

* E. Burke, Philosophical Inquiry into the Sublime (London, 1757). 

10 Rambler, No. iv. Of course Johnson’s knowledge of such pieces is very incomplete, for 
he quite disregarded the realistic species. 

11(H. Home, Lord Kames], Elements of Criticism (Edinburgh, 1763). 

12 John Brown, History of the Rise and Progress of Poetry through its Several Species (Lon- 
don, 1764). 13 R. Hurd, Letters on Chivalry and Romance (London, 1762). 

M4 J. Aikin, Essays on Song Writing (London, 1772). 

16 J. Walters, Poems (Oxford, 1780). See Preface to The Bodleian Library. 

6 This extension of the term to include the romances and the Orlando Furioso was of 
course common in the Renaissance. 
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Boccaccio and Chaucer to English readers; but he ignored the descend- 
ants of the Decameron and the fabliaux.” Blair also, though he treated 
of pastoral, didactic, epic and dramatic poetry, found no place for the 
tale,* presumably because the classical critics whom he followed had 
found none. In his Dissertation on Fable and Romance, Beattie talked all 
around the subject without ever stumbling upon it: he discussed prov- 
erbs, fables, and “‘little tales” (?ballads) that appeal to the lower classes; 
he discussed the Arabian Nights, traced the history of Medieval ro- 
mance, and showed its development into Le Grand Cyrus and Robinson 
Crusoe and the subsequent novel; but he quite ignored the corresponding 
tradition in current poetry.'* Thus one is obliged to look in the tales 
themselves, in prefaces and in chance remarks for contemporary ideas 
on the purpose, style and significance of this movement. 

Indeed, the eighteenth century metrical tale developed without the 
help, or the hinderance, of Neo-classical “imitation’*® and should there- 
fore be significant as reflecting the general taste free from critical re- 
straint. On the one hand, it approximated the broadside ballad of the 
lower classes; and, on the other, the fable, and the tradition of Ovid, Boc- 
caccio, Chaucer and La Fontaine. This loose-knit literary form, which 
had as yet no competition from the more unified prose short-story, pre- 
cisely met the public demand for a type of amusement that had all the 
edifying respectability of poetry and at the same time the zest of exotic 
or archaic novelty, of intimate self-revelation or of near-obscenity. 
Byron’s Don Juan in fact united all these elements. The poets liked this 
freedom of form; the public, this breadth of content; and thus, in the 
early nineteenth century, the metrical tale rose to the apogee of its 
vogue. 

This freedom from critical definition and from subdivision into 
“kinds” makes it difficult either to define the genus to to subdivide it 
into species, but the following types, generally Neo-classical in tone, ap- 
pear throughout the century: the didactic tale like Parnell’s Hermit; 
the pastoral narrative like Stephens’ Rural Tale of Disappointed Love; 
mythological story like King’s Orpheus* and Morrice’s Amour of Venus ;* 
satiric tales like the Tory satires of George Ellis™ or those of more gen- 


17 W. Hayley, Essay on Epic Poetry (London, 1782), Epistle IIT, line 127, note v. 


18 H. Blair, Lectures on Rhetoric (London, 1783). 
19 J. Beattie, Dissertations on Fable and Romance (London, 1783), 505 et seq. 


% See Aristotelian uiunows in Eighteenth Century England by the present writer, PMLA, 


XXXVI, 272 ef seg. 11 E. Stephens, Poems, 1759. 

32 See English Poets, ed. Chalmers (London, 1810), rx, 284. 

%3(B.] Morrice, The Amour of Venus (London, 1732). Taken from the Venus and Adonis 
story in Ovid. * “Gregory Gander,” Poetical Tales (London, 1778). 
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eral social theme such as the pasquinades of William King” and especially 
fabliaux like the sharply drawn etchings of Carteret, whose Rabelaisian 
verve and wit deserve no little praise. Romanticism gave the occasional 
narrative a subjective or autobiographical turn; developed the exotic 
tale, usually Eastern as in Savage’s Wanderer*’ and in the more au- 
thentic Orientalism of Sir William Jones;?* and spread the vogue for 
the “legendary” tale, usually medieval, as in Cartwright’s Armine and 
Elvira.** These classifications merge into one another; and Ellis’s Mus- 
selman’s Dream, for example, is at once pseudo-Romantic Orientalism 
and Neo-classical political satire. 

Although free from the trammels of literary theory, the metrical tale, 
like all art-forms in an age still strongly Puritan, was early in the cen- 
tury obliged to seek a sanction for its existence by at least some ap- 
pearance of a moral purpose. Sometimes, it borrowed from the fable an 
allegorical guise; sometimes, like the comedy of the day, it contented 
itself with a moralizing prologue or epilogue—a device parodied in Gray’s 
serio-comic episode on the death of Horace Walpole’s cat. Parnell de- 
clared that narrative should be vivid and concrete so as to enforce ‘With 
solemn Utt’rance”’ its didactic aim;*® and Newberry, as late as 1762, 
still felt that a useful lesson was necessary." Brief bits of story, moreover, 
usually find a place in didactic poems like The Deserted Village® and, in 
more fragmentary form, in satire. The Circle of the Sciences declared: 
“Tales and fables, indeed, when they are of any value, are in general 
either didactic or satirical, and may therefore be resolved into the pre- 
ceptive poem or the satire.’”** The Adventurer based the whole technique 
of the tale upon moral teaching: 


A story or a tale, in which many different characters are conducted through a 
great variety of events, may include such a number and diversity of precepts, 
as, taken together, form almost a complete rule of life: as these events mutually 
depend upon each other, they will be retained in series: and therefore the re- 
membrance of one precept will almost necessarily produce the remembrance of 
another, and the whole moral, as it is called, however complicated, will be 
recollected without labour and without confusion. 


% Chalmers, op. cit., ix, 296 et seq. 

% Carteret, Miscellaneous Poems (London, 1752). 

7 Chalmers, op. cit., x1, 301. 28 W. Jones, Works (London, 1807), 11, 147 e¢ seq. 

29 [E. Cartwright], Armine and Elvira (London, 1771). 

*[T. Parnell] Essay on the Different Poetic Stiles [sic] (London, 1713), p. 18. 

"[J. Newberry] Art of Poetry on a New Plan (London, 1762), 1, 235 et seq. 

# E. g. the fourth book of W. Mason’s Engiish Garden and of J. Foot’s Penseroso. 

™ The Circle of the Sciences (London, 1776), tv, 144. Largely extracted from Newberry’s 
Art of Poetry. 
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In this particular, therefore, the story seems to have the advantage over the 
fable, which is confined to a single incident.™ 


Thus moralizing, sometimes like Byron’s in a satiric mood, covers like 
a picture-frame the beginnings and ends of these narratives, and in a 
sense, takes the place of the characterizing links that mean so much in 
the Canterbury Tales. 

Even during the early and middle part of the century, however, the 
unquenchable tradition of story-telling produced a number of pieces 
that have no moral tags, and that often, in view of their theme and con- 
tents, could hardly have morals attached! The eighteenth century, in 
fact, as the popularity of Gulliver and Tom Jones attest, delighted in 
narrative: countrymen still told “Tales and Stories pleasant” about the 
evening fire; Hodge took delight in “Punch’s smut” or in a “Gothic 
Story;’”® and many people still looked on such things, not as literary 
novelties, but as their own local gossip or as their traditional and cher- 
ished lore. Addison admitted some such material even into the chaste 
pages of the Spectator. These realistic metrical tales are the poetic 
analogues of Fielding and the harbingers of Crabbe and of Burns’ Tam 
O’Shanter. Country bumpkins told them over an evening mug of ale; 
or the squire, over his brandy after an all day’s hunting. They are brief 
chronicles of the time, and can sometimes in a sense be called popular 
literature, not because they can lay strict claim to communal compo- 
sition, but because some at least underwent a sort of popular transmis- 
sion at the hands of tavern-cronies. In the eighteenth century, it was 
still the custom to “pass in Tales and Songs the Winter’s Night’’;*? and 
Robinson describes such a rural gathering, where they 


Crack’d Jokes, told Tales, and Stories pleasant; 
Talked Scandal, and abus’d the Great, 

Pity’d the Poor, reform’d the State; 

They chatted, drank, and laugh’d till tir’d, 
Shock Hands, and then to Bed retir’d.** 


Many of these metrical tales are undoubtedly based on fact. Some- 
times this “fact” was mere literary tradition, as when Jeffreys defends 
his versification of Father Francis and Sister Constance from the Specta- 
tor as “a true story’’;*® or, in like fashion, when Duck took his Alrick 
and Isabel from the “fact” told in Howell’s Letters ;*° and, for that matter, 


4 The Adventurer, no. xviii (Jan. 6, 1753). 

% J. Robinson, Poems (London, 1770), pp. 50, 81. 

% E.g. no. xc. 37 Morrice, Country-House (Dublin, 1735), p. 6. 
38 [J. Robinson] of. cit., 49 pp. et seq. 

3° G. Jeffreys, Father Francis and Sister Constance (London, 1736). 
40S. Duck, Alvick and Isabel (London, 1740). 
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when Pope took his January and May from the “truth’ of Chaucer’s 
tale. More often, however, the pieces are actually semi-occasiona!; and 
the “fact” is much nearer to hand. Some of these, like Gray’s Long Story 
were written to celebrate an actual event, sometimes even a matter of 
record as in Savage’s Animalcule.* More often, as in Gay’s True Story, in 
Mrs. Jones’ Holt Waters** and in Grainger’s Bryan and Pereene,** the 
author merely assures us that the story is “founded on real fact”; and, 
in some, like Bellamy’s Back-gammon*® and Byrom’s Account of the 
Robbery Upon the Cambridge Coach, the realism of the material leaves 
little room for doubt as to the origin. Certainly the tales that Crabbe, 
Burns and Wordsworth drew from the life around them had ample 
precedent; and it may well be that the unedifying character of some of 
this realism helped to prejudice England against Wordsworth’s literary 
theories.*” 

The critics of the period, generally neglectful of the genre, did little 
to define its appropriate poetic style; for Ovid, its classical forbear, was 
apparently thought of as a careless genius who had snatched a grace 
beyond the reach of art.** Parnell mentions the “low” style,*® vivid and 
concrete,®® as the most appropriate; and, though Keate declared “the 
Unities” an essential,®' his fellow-authors did not follow his advice. As 
actually written, rapidity of action is the paramount characteristic, if 
one omit the moralizing passages. La Fontaine apologized for the 
length of his introduction in The Magic Cup. Keate voiced the general 
disregard of local color: 

It happen’d once, but when, or where, 
It matters not a single hair... * 


Newberry demanded few digressions, suspense and a useful lesson.® Al- 
though Moore, evidently with the epic chiefly in mind, approved of 
“description” and ‘“‘“Gay metaphors and figures fine,’ most poets, like 


1 See line 740 et seg. Pope adds this statement of “truth” to the Chaucerian original. 
See lines 2350-2351 in Skeat’s edition. 

« Chalmers, op. cit., x1, 328. * Poems by Eminent Ladies (London, 1755). 

“ Cf. Lubin, reviewed in the Monthly, txxtv, 69; and the Scarborough Miscellany (Lon- 
don, 1732), p. 40. * D. Bellamy, Back-gammon [c. 1710]. 

“ J. Byrom, Miscellaneous Poems (Manchester, 1773), 1, 10. 

‘7 Even in seventeenth-century France, La Fontaine was moved to offer in his preface 
to the Contes et Nouvelles some apology for their Rabelaisianism. 

48 See J. Trapp, Pralectiones Poetica (London, 1736), 1, 160. 

** Frogs and Mice, tr. Parnell (London, 1717), Preface. 

6° (T. Parneil], Essay on the Different Poetic Stiles (London, 1713), Preface. 

51 G. Keate, The Distressed Poet (London, 1787), pp. 43-44. 

52 G. Keate, Works (London, 1781), 1, 1. 

53[J. Newberry], Art of Poetry on a New Plan (London, 1762), 1, 235 et seq. 

FE. Moore, The Trial of Selim. 
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Somervile, seem to have prided themselves ‘‘to be concise.’ Prior in 
The Ladle voiced the general opinion: 

How loud they laugh’d, how much they eat, 

In epic sumptuous would appear; 

Yet shall be pass’d in silence here: 

For I should grieve to have it said, 

That by a fine description led, 

I made my episode too long, 

Or tir’d my friend, to grace my song. 
And Thomas Gray, in the Long Story, exclaimed: 

What, in the very first beginning? 
Shame of the versifying tribe! 


Your history whither are you spinning? 
Can you do nothing but describe? 


With this concision of narrative technique, which points significantly 
to the short-story, went analogous tendencies, less often mentioned by 
the poets, but evident in the tales themselves. The meter was usually, 
not the heroic couplet of Neo-classicism nor the blank verse and the 
stanza-forms of the Romantic movement, but lilting octosyllabics such 
as Milton used in L’ Allegro, though we have no reason to suppose Mil- 
tonic influence. Indeed, the Annual Register even urged the use of 
octosyllabic couplets for the epic, iambic pentameter being too wordy.” 
In the realistic pieces, the diction also was direct, simple and rapid: it 
has little of Neo-classical periphrasis or of Romantic luxuriance of epi- 
thet. This luxuriance and the musical nuances of Coleridge and Shelley 
were the later contributions of Romanticism.** Though lacking in this 
technique of exquisite emotionalism, the realistic tales nevertheless 
have their appeal, a certain masculine homeliness of style, happily illus- 
trated in Prior’s “ballads.’”’ Such a style may have inspired Wordsworth 
with his theory of diction; but Prior is swifter and more pungent and 
racier of the soil than Wordsworth’s own poetry. Springing as it did from 
contemporary tavern-talk, the tale falls easily into vivid dialogue with 
quick give and take, and allows for an occasional pointed epigram. 
Unfortunately, however, the Romantic poets loved so dearly to describe 
in extenso and to linger over touching situations, that they did not 
generally take over this admirable speed; and it has remained for John 

5 The Night-Walker Reclaim’d, line 98. 
% Cf. R. D. Havens, The Influence of Milton on English Poetry (Cambridge, 1922), p. 
439 et seq. 57 Annual Register (1798), p. 426. 

58 See the present writer, “Poetry and Music in Eighteenth Century Asthetics,” Eng. 

St. txvt, 70 et seq. 
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Masefield in recent times to illustrate fully this tradition of rapid, real- 
istic story. 

Without recognition from Neo-classical criticism and only by suffer- 
ance of the respectable, the stream of English narrative verse continued 
during the eighteenth century, continued either by bowing to the di- 
dactic demands of the moralists or by boldly following a course outside 
the purlieus of cultivation and propriety. The love for story remained; 
and, as in the case of the popular ballad, much more of it doubtless 
existed than has survived in print. During the century, however, as the 
rigor of the Rules and the severity of Puritanism declined, metrical tales 
appear more and more in thin quartos and in respectable published 
“Works’”’; and, under the influence of Romanticism, they develop the 
archaic and exotic themes that were to make the fame of Scott and 
Byron, Thus the tale emerges by degrees from eclipse; but, as it does so, 
the fabliau type seems to disappear, perhaps as the price of increasing 
respectability; and Romantic illusion displaces the sharp piquancy of 
the earth earthy. The number of metrical tales in the century is consid- 
erable; and they comprise a literary corpus of some historic interest be- 
cause they lead to the outburst of narrative poetry about the beginning 
of the next century, and also because they produced a number of realistic 
pieces, the poetic counterparts of Fielding’s novels, that illustrate the 
story-telling of the tavern and the hearth and portray the life of the 
period as it was lived. 

Joun W. DRAPER 

West Virginia University 











XXV 


DIDEROT’S INFLUENCE ON ROUSSEAU’S 
FIRST DISCOURS 


HE problem of ascertaining whether Diderot or Rousseau was re- 

sponsible for the original inspiration of the Discours sur les sciences 
et les arts has been a vexing one to biographers and students of both men. 
Though the famous paradox belongs to Jean-Jacques by reason of his 
exploitation of it, the question is none the less one of exceeding interest. 
Rousseau’s work, as Lemaitre remarks, is but a reflection of his life, the 
incidents of which “sont 4 peu prés toutes des oeuvres de circonstances. 
Et la grandeur de conséquence fait qu’il devient émouvant de les voir 
sortir de si petites causes et si accidentelles.”" And it is to the accident 
of Diderot’s intervention that the initial impulse, which was to have 
such momentous consequences, is frequently attributed. “Il y a tout lieu 
de croire que c’est lui qui suggére 4 Rousseau la fameuse réponse 4 la 
question posée par l’Académie de Dijon,” affirms the author of a recently 
published work.? 

The two principal opposing texts are known to all: Rousseau’s glow- 
ing description of his inspiration on the way to Vincennes; Marmontel’s 
story, supposedly related to him by Diderot, of the latter suggesting the 
paradox to Jean-Jacques, who was about to take the pont aux dnes.* I 
have no intention here of again confronting these two relations, nor of 
discussing the various psychological arguments that have been adduced 
to show that either Rousseau or Diderot might well have been the in- 
spired one.‘ Rousseau’s passion and Marmontel’s prejudice make them 
untrustworthy witnesses. Partisan claims on either side can be accorded 
but little weight. Diderot’s statements would not merit greater consid- 
eration were they written in his own behalf. When, however, we find that 
his references to the Discours support, on the contrary, Rousseau’s con- 
tentions, then one can affirm that they offer a definite solution to the 
problem. These references have not been exhaustively studied; the pur- 
pose of this article is to analyze the new evidence they contain. 

Diderot refers to the incident in two of his later works: the Réfutation 
de “l’Homme”’ (1773-74) and the Essai sur les régnes de Claude et de 
Néron (1778-82). The later account is the shorter one: 


Lorsque le programme de 1’Académie de Dijon parut, il vint me consulter sur 


1 Jean-Jacques Rousseau (Paris, 1907), p. 81. 

? Luppol, Diderot (Paris: Ed. Sociales Internationales, 1936), p 66. 

* Rousseau, Confessions, Livre vit; Lettre 4 M. de Malesherbes (12 janvier 1762). 
Marmontel: Mémoires (Paris, 1857), Livre vi, p. 283. 

* Cf. Annales de Jean-Jacques Rousseau, vu, 1-17; x1, 64-71. 
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le parti qu’il prendrait. ‘Le parti que vous prendrez, lui dis-je, c’est celui que 
personne ne prendra.—Vous avez raison,” me répliqua-t-il.* 

Does Diderot intend to claim here, as Marmontel would have it, that 
Rousseau had not thought of the paradox, that Jean-Jacques had been 
planning to adopt the opposite argument but was suddenly fired by his 
suggestion and had instantly changed his mind? Or is Diderot merely 
saying that he had immediately surmised, from his intimate knowledge 
of Rousseau’s mind and character, which side of the debate naturally 
suited him; that he had surmised what attitude Rousseau would natu- 
rally and inevitably take in answer to the proposed question? “The side 
you will take is the one nobody else will take,’’ is all he says.® 

A careful analysis of both accounts reveals that the latter interpreta- 
tion is indeed the only admissible one, and that Diderot makes no claim 
to having suggested the paradox to Rousseau, but confirms instead the 
latter’s priority. 

Had Diderot intended to convey the first meaning, he would not have 
put his claim in such uncertain terms, especially since the whole chapter 
is a bitter diatribe. But precisely, it is not a claim; the entire statement 
is not presented as such. It is merely one more example, in the midst of 
a long series, of Rousseau’s natural perversity. A careful reading of the 
passage itself, as we have seen, reveals that Diderot is merely describing 
how he confirmed Rousseau’s inevitable choice. Finally, the latter’s 
rejoinder, ‘vous avez raison,” is not without significance; it shows clearly, 
coming after Diderot’s prediction, that Rousseau had already made up 
h's mind, at least provisionally, and was accepting his friend’s confirma- 
tion of his intentions. 

The earlier account is of greater importance. It is at once more com- 
plete and more difficult to interpret, for this time Diderot is undoubtedly 
making a claim. 

Helvétius. ‘Quel accident particulier le fit entrer dans la carriére de |’élo- 
quence? C’est son secret; je l’ignore.” 

5 Diderot, Guvres, éd. Assézat et Tourneux, 111, 98.—One may well wonder why Diderot 
says that nobody will take the paradoxical side of the question. I believe that the explana- 
tion is psychological: in a moment of sudden enthusiasm, such exaggeration is but natural, 


especially on the part of Diderot. As a matter of fact, of the thirteen contestants, only one 
other did take the negative side. 

* Prof. George R. Havens pointed out to me that M. F. Vézinet has also suggested that 
this passage may be read not as advice but as a prognostication of Roussaeu’s course of 
action. M. Vézinet’s excellent analysis, although complete in regard to the testimony of 
Diderot’s friends, neglects entirely his far more important earlier account, in the Ré- 
futation del’ Homme. Consequently, the view he takes of Diderot’s position and the result- 
ing treatment are entirely different; among other things, he casts doubt upon the strict 
veracity of the above account of the meeting, suggesting it was written in the heat of anger. 
Cf. Autour de Voltaire (Paris, 1925), pp. 126-137. 
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Diderot. ““Moi je le sais et je vais le dire. L’Académie de Dijon proposa pour 
sujet de prix: Si les sciences étaient plus nuisibles qu’utiles a la société. J’étais 
alors au chateau de Vincennes. Rousseau vint m’y voir, et par occasion me con- 
sulter sur le parti qu’il prendrait dans cette question.’ “Il n’y a pas a balancer, 
lui dis-je, vous prendrez le parti que personne ne prendra.—Vous avez raison,”’ 
me dit-il, et il travailla en conséquence.*® 


What then is the secret Diderot is revealing, and what is the claim it 
contains? The accident that started Rousseau on his career is, according 
to this account, twofold: after the academy’s question had set him to 
thinking, Diderot’s advice decided him in the midst of his uncertainty. 
In this passage, where Diderot expresses his strongest claim, he is more 
likely to have exaggerated than to have diminished his rdle. Yet he main- 
tains no more than that he confirmed the hesitant Rousseau by showing 
him his inevitable course of action; he does not claim the inspiration for 
the paradox, nor does he deny that Rousseau thought of it first. In fact, 
the contrary is clearly indicated by a highly significant phrase which 
does not occur in the later account: il n’y a pas @ balancer. This phrase 
is evidently a reply to a certain expressed hesitation on the part of Rous- 
seau, who had just explained the entire matter to his friend, signifying 
his uncertain desire to argue the negative side and asking for advice 
before taking a definite stand. Diderot’s reply is, as we have seen, that 
hesitation is futile, since he will undoubtedly espouse the side none of 
the others would take. 

Diderot affirms, then, that his advice was decisive, but tacitly admits 
that he did not suggest the paradox. In reality, however, far from sug- 
gesting that Rousseau was about to take the pont aux dnes, he discounts 
the importance of his own advice by proclaiming the inevitability of 
Rousseau’s decision. This is made clear, and our interpretation of the 
entire account confirmed, by a statement, on the very same page, tanta- 
mouni to saying, “I was not Rousseau’s inspiration, it was inevitable 
that he should come to that decision.” 

Rousseau fit ce qu’il devait faire, parce qu’il était lui. Je n’aurais rien fait, ou 
j’aurais fait tout autre chose, parce que j’aurais été moi.® 





Most certainly, this is not a claim to having inspired Rousseau. It is 
Fae rather the very interpretation, expressed in different terms, that I have 
a given to the narrative passage occurring but a fewparagraphs previously. 

i ) It will be useful to examine the motives of Diderot in revealing the 





7 This sentence evidently disproves Vézinet’s assertion, concerning the account in Claude 
et Néron, that Diderot falsely insinuates, by his use of the past definite, that Rousseau had 
come to see him especially to ask his advice concerning the contest (cf. op. cit., pp. 126, 137) 

® Euores, 11, 285. * Ibid. (italics inserted). 
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accidental circumstances of his erstwhile friend’s literary initiation. On 
close reading, it appears that he is not a whit interested in proving 
Rousseau’s lack of originality; he is not even thinking of that, but rather 
of overwhelming him with a far weightier accusation: that of sophistry. 
This again is evidenced by an ensuing paragraph: 


Je laisse 14 Rousseau, je reviens 4 Helvétius et je lui dis: Ce n’est plus moi qui 
suis 4 Vincennes, c’est le citoyen de Genéve ... Et vous croyez que j’aurais 
passé trois ou quatre mois 4 étayer de sophismes un mauvais paradoxe . . . et 
qu’ensuite je me serais fait un systéme philosophique de ce qui n’aurait été 
d’abord qu’un jeu d’esprit?’’!? 


The fact that Diderot does not even consider the question of origi- 
nality is again demonstrated by a passage in Claude et Néron, where he 
actually gives the sources of various of Rousseau’s works, in an effort 
to prove precisely his lack of originality. Here, if anywhere, we can 
expect him to make his claim, if claim there be. Diderot’s feelings toward 
his former friend are at their height of bitterness; the whole chapter is 
a virulent and scathing attack; he is endeavoring, in this particular 
passage, to demonstrate that Rousseau merely borrowed the ideas of 
others. At this logical point, Diderot had only to list himself as the source 
of the Discours sur les sciences et les arts. Yet this is all he has to say con- 
cerning it: “on avait fait cent fois avant lui l’apologie de l’ignorance 
contre les progrés des sciences et des arts.’ Diderot’s silence is here an 
eloquent and convincing argument. Though a negative proof, it is one 
more link in a chain of evidence, indicating that he never intended to 
make the claim attributed to him. 

Moreover, it is important to note that, read and interpreted in this 
manner, there is nothing in the two accounts of the meeting that con- 
tradicts in any respect Rousseau’s ve:sion of his inspiration on the road 
to Vincennes, on the way to seeing Diderot. We have seen that the most 
one could possibly deduce from the latter’s statements is that Rousseau, 
having conceived his idea but a few hours previously, was as yet some- 
what undecided (“il n’y a pas & balancer’’); that Diderot’s opinion was 
in accord with his own ideas and thereby confirmed his intention (‘‘et 
il travailla en conséquence’’); and that according to Rousseau’s own 
admission, Diderot then urged him to develop his ideas. Doubtless the 
philosopher was, as usual, interested in seeing the paradoxical side of a 
question maintained, although, as we have just seen, he did not regard 
this particular paradox as anything more serious than a “‘jeu d’esprit,” 
a clever answer to the proposed question, but not the starting point of a 
“systéme philosophique”’; hence the later accounts of the meeting at 


1° Tbid., 285. 1 at, 95. 
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Vincennes, the object of which is confessedly to reveal Rousseau’s 
sophistry. 

There is evidently, however, a certain vagueness in Diderot’s words: 
by lifting the two passages out of their context, by ignoring or uninten- 
tionally overlooking surrounding statements, one could easily turn his 
simple narration into a claim to having inspired Rousseau. It is probable 
that Diderot’s statements, written or spoken, to the effect that his 
advice had definitely decided Rousseau upon the course he took, were 
exaggerated and embellished by his friends, becoming finally a claim 
to the original inspiration. This would seem to indicate how Marmontel, 
and other friends of Diderot or’enemies of Rousseau, such as Morellet, 
Mme de Vanduel and Laharpe, could have maintained a contention 
prejudicial to the latter. Nor is it entirely impossible that Diderot him- 
self exaggerated his réle, or at least let pass unchallenged an opinion so 
flattering to himself and so unfavorable to his “false friend.” 

Before concluding, two short, but hitherto unnoticed passages de- 
serve brief mention. They affirm more positively than any of Diderot’s 
other statements that Rousseau himself conceived his famous paradox. 
They also enable us to estimate the true importance of the “‘secret 
accident” which gave Jean-Jacques his initial impulse, the importance 
of Diderot’s ‘‘decisive” advice. In the Réfutation de Homme, Diderot 


attempts, at one point, to answer Helvétius’ assertion that Rousseau 
was “un des chefs-d’oeuvre du hasard.’’” He first admits that Jean- 
Jacques was indeed ‘“‘a barrel of powder set off by a spark.”’ Was that 
spark Diderot, was it his suggestion? He affirms quite the contrary, and 
does not indicate himself as having had any part in Rousseau’s first 
great inspiration: 


C’était un baril de poudre 4 canon ou d’or fulminant qui serait peut-étre resté 
sans explosion sans l’étincelle gui partit de Dijon et qui l’enflamma." 


The essential point, as Diderot then points out, long before later critics, 
is that the ideas in the Discours belonged intimately to Rousseau, and 
that he would have probably expressed them even without the particu- 
lar occasion that inspired him—an inspiration which, in fact, came not 
from Diderot but from the Academy’s question itself. All of this Diderot 
says concisely but clearly a few paragraphs farther: “Si l’impertinente 
question de Dijon n’avait pas été proposée, Rousseau en aurait-il été 
moins capable de faire son discours?’’ 

Nowhere, then, does Diderot attribute to himself the inspiration of 
Rousseau’s Discours, even where one would most expect him to. In 
certain passages, he clearly states that the Academy’s question was itself 


12 11, 285. 8 [bid., pp. 285-286 (italics inserted). 4 Ibid. 
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the source of inspiration: l’étincelle partit de Dijon. Marmontel’s asser- 
tion is discredited by Diderot’s own statements which do not substan- 
tiate his story. Diderot’s version, however, does not contradict Rous- 
seau’s account; on the contrary, his relation of the meeting at Vincennes, 
properly read, is precisely the complement of Rousseau’s rather exag- 
gerated and poetic description of what had taken place in his own mind. 
The two put together form a logical account in which no contradiction 
exists, though several pieces of the puzzle might still be supplied. The 
whole controversy was not of the making of Rousseau nor of Diderot, 
the ones who are concerned. 

It might be objected at this point that it is really impossible to prove 
Rousseau’s originality, since he may well have absorbed Diderot’s ideas 
on the subject in the course of their frequent conversations, long before 
the famous contest. For various reasons, however, such an hypothesis 
may be safely discarded. Both men, in their accounts, seem to have been 
genuinely surprised by the Academy’s question, and do not treat it as 
something previously discussed. Were the contrary true, Diderot’s ideas 
would already have exercised a fecundating influence upon Rousseau’s 
fertile mind, and assuredly, he would not have had to advise his friend 
anew. 

The paradox of the Discours, moreover, is not in accord with Diderot’s 
philosophy. He declares, as we have seen, that he would never have 
adopted it; a little farther, he attacks its tenability."* True, Diderot 
frequently defends primitive society, but, aside from the fact that in 
many other places he clearly indicates his preference for the civilized 
state,’ the question is not exactly the same: Diderot may have preferred 
primitive morality, but he never took sides with ignorance against know]l- 
edge.'? What caused his intermittent admiration for primitive society, 
was its supposed natural virtue and morality, conducive to true happi- 
ness; but he does not consider knowledge a barrier to virtue, the teaching 
of which should be the aim of letters and arts; ignorance is a hindrance, 
not a help: 


Il faut plus de raison, plus de lumiéres et de force qu’on ne le suppose communé- 
ment pour étre homme de bien. Est-on homme de bien sans justice, et a-t-on 
de la justice sans lumiéres?!8 

Est-il bon de connaitre la vérité? Est-il bon d’aimer la vertu? Est-il important 
de connaitre le bien et le mal . . . ou vaut-il mieux errer dans les ténébres, n’avoir 


rt, 285-287. 

16 Cf. 11, 248, 287, 411; v1, 439, 456-457, etc. Cf. P. Hermand: Les Idées morales de 
Diderot, ch. tv. 

17 Cf., on the contrary, 111, 429-430, 518; v1, 439; xvii, 238, 274; Lettre d John Wilkes, 
in Cru: Diderot as a Disciple of English Thought, p. 477. 18 y11, 433. 
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aucune idée arrétée, faire le bien par sottise, le mal sans savoir pourquoi? Les 
lumiéres sont un bien dont on peut abuser sans doute. L’ignorance et la stupidité, 
compagnes de l’injustice, de l’erreur et de la superstition, sont toujours des 
maux.!® 


Had Diderot taken part in the competition, it is quite possible, as 
he himself indicates, that with his natural enthusiasm, he would have 
composed an eloquent and moving tribute to the arts and sciences, which 
he so assiduously cultivated throughout his life, not infrequently for 
the very purpose of inculcating virtue. As for the Discours sur les sciences 
et les arts, Diderot can be credited only with having confirmed Rousseau’s 
intentions, and with having encouraged what he himself terms Jean- 
Jacques’ inevitable course of action. 

Finally, it would be well to determine more precisely what is really 
meant by Rousseau’s originality in the Discours. It is sometimes affirmed 
that the question of his originality—or lack of it— is absurd and mean- 
ingless: satire of science and the arts was surely an ancient thing, and a 
discernible undercurrent in eighteenth century thought; for proof one 
need look no farther than Diderot’s own statement quoted above: “On 
avait fait cent fois avant lui l’apologie de ]’ignorance contre les progrés 
des sciences et des arts.” In short, regardless of Diderot’s advice, Rous- 
seau had only to choose between two commonplaces. 

One might offer in reply that Rousseau was original in his conception 
of the satire, in the consequences he drew from it, and by the fact that 
he made of it the central idea of a far-reaching philosophy. The sensation 
provoked by the Discours can be explained only by its striking novelty, 
opposed to the general and accepted current of eighteenth century opti- 
mism. Yet the question is not really one of originality, in the absolute 
sense of that word. The thesis developed in the Discours was the decisive 
step in Rousseau’s development. It is therefore important to determine 
whether that step was the result of his own intellectual formation and 
the work of his individual thought, or whether his entire future course 
was determined by the accidental intervention of another. Taken in 
this sense, Rousseau’s originality in the Discours sur les sciences et les 
arts cannot justifiably be denied. 

LESTER GILBERT KRAKEUR 

New York City 


19 Lettres 4 Sophie Volland, éd. Babelon, 11, 32. 


XXVI 


THE IRISH BACKGROUND OF GOLDSMITH’S 
SOCIAL AND POLITICAL THOUGHT 


T is plain to the attentive reader of Goldsmith that he was not only 

in the habit of repeating favorite phrases, but also that he returned 
again and again to a few favorite ideas. Many, if not most, of these ideas, 
I maintain, were, if not already formed before he left Ireland, at least 
predetermined by the traits of character and of mind that he developed 
there. 

Thus Goldsmith’s admiration for the English middle class, an attitude 
which formed the basis of his social and political philosophy, sprang, I 
think, quite clearly from his Irish experiences. Negatively, this venera- 
tion was prepared for by the relative non-existence of such a class in 
Ireland. Upon his arrival in England he became acutely aware that he 
was the victim of this defect in his early environment. In the person of 
the Man in Black he laments that even his virtues—derived mostly 
from his family—were such as no man who had to survive in a competi- 
tive world could afford to possess.' And his vices of imprudence and 
worse*—absorbed in the main from the bucks and bloods whom he says 
he left in Westmeath “hunting and drinking and swearing and getting 
bastards’’*—stood out in painful relief against the moral rectitude of the 
bulwark of the British nation. But though under the first shock of dis- 
illusion with his own past Goldsmith may have endorsed the British 
middle class as a whole, his past soon reasserted itself enough sharply 
to contract his allegiance. In Ireland he had lived in the country, where 
peasants still preserved such ritual customs as dancing for the prize of 
a cake.‘ The English middle class of which Goldsmith became the self- 
appointed champion are, at least in their preoccupation with festival 
celebrations, curiously reminiscent of the country-folk he had known in 
his youth. 

Again, his conservative liberalism seems to have something in common 
with the attitude of his Uncle Contarine, who, when he entertained a 


1 Cf. his advice to his brother Maurice “to quit such an unprofitable calling”’ as that of 
attempting to live like a gentleman. See Prior, Life of Oliver Goldsmith (London, 1837), 0, 
224. 

* Professor F. A. Pottle, editor of the Private Papers of James Boswell, has communicated 
to me the following remark of Johnson, recorded under the date of October 22, 1773 in an 
unpublished portion of the Tour to the Hebrides: ““Goldsmith would get drunk and boast of 
it, if it had been with a little whore or so who had allowed him to go in a coach with her.” 

® Collected Letters of Oliver Goldsmith, ed. K. C. Balderston (Cambridge, 1928), p. 53. 

‘ Weekly Magazine (December, 1759), p. 12; cf. M. P., xxxm (1935), 291 f. 
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native Roman Catholic neighbor at his own table and proposed a toast 
to “everything that is Irish, for it is orthodox!’ And probably both uncle 
and nephew would have agreed with Lord Chief Baron Foster, who, ac- 
cording to Arthur Young,® condoned the harshness of the anti-Catholic 
penal laws by remarking that “‘they were severe in the letter, but were 
never executed.’’ Goldsmith, at least, when arguing that the English are 
more free than other peoples, asserts similarly that the severity of the 
English laws “‘may be relaxed without endangering the constitution.’”? Cer- 
tainly, as we shall see, Goldsmith’s liberalism was always palliative 
rather than revolutionary, and it remained an integral part of his Irish 
Tory conservatism. 

Once more, Goldsmith’s distrust of the great is at bottom that of a 
provincial Irish countryman who has not in his formative years habitu- 
ally moved outside his own circle. Sir William Thornhill and his nephew, 
Squire Thornhill, were fashioned, I suspect, after an Irish pattern, the 
former standing for an ideal landlord, and the latter for a villainous 
“squireen,” or middle man. But, though Goldsmith could conceive in 
the abstract of good great men, like Sir William, his usual tendency was 
to attribute to them some of the evil qualities in Squire Thornhil! 
Certainly, when brought into contact with the great in person—as he 
was with the Duke of Hamilton, husband of his old neighbor, the former 
Elizabeth Gunning of Castlecoote, Roscommon—Goldsmith could be- 
tray the typical countryman’s suspiciousness and proneness to fancy 
himself slighted.* And his highly praised aloofness in his relations with 
the Earl of Northumberland,’ and others of the great who were in a posi- 
tion to help him,'® owed, I think, more to country prejudice than his 
biographers have been willing to allow. The great, indeed, whether as 
medizval barons or commercial Whigs, served as convenient villains in 
Goldsmith’s English social and political drama. 

Furthermore, Goldsmith’s later conviction that England was being 
depopulated through emigration to America—though he was by no 
means the only man in England to lament the supposed fact—undoubt- 
edly had its roots in Ireland. The belief was, of course, much more nearly 
true of Ireland than it was of England; and Goldsmith had been at least 
sufficiently aware of the phenomenon in his native land to have contem- 


5 Journal of the National Literary Society of Ireland, 1, part 11, 104. 

6 A Tour in Ireland, ed. Constantia Maxwell (Cambridge, 1925), p. 37. Neither Gold- 
smith, nor (presumably) his uncle, would have probed deeply enough to see with Burke 
that ‘ ‘Connivance is the relaxation of slavery, not the definition of libertyl’ ”” 

7 Works of Oliver Goldsmith, ed. J. W. M. Gibbs (1884-86), m1, 188. 

8 Collected Letters, p. 17. 

® Forster, Life and Times of Oliver Goldsmith (London, 1877), 1, 379-381. 

10 See ibid., 1, 70-71. 
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plated emigrating himself." Moreover, he is reported to have said that 
he remembered the depopulation of villages in Ireland; and though he 
added that he had also seen it in England, his assertion rested, so far 
as our evidence goes," on a single very dubious first-hand observation. 
So that the opinion which he supported, as he tells us, against the au- 
thority of Reynolds and ‘several of our best and wisest friends,’ 
almost certainly arose rather from what he remembered hearing of in 
Ireland than from what he had seen in England. 

By the time, then, that Goldsmith arrived in England his mind and 
character had received almost unconsciously the stamp of the Irish die. 
Hitherto he had been able to exist passively on familiar ground. Hence- 
forth, in order to live and to make a living among an alien people, he 
had consciously to analyze them, to make his first real effort to observe 
and criticize. 

The first effect of the impact of his new environment on Goldsmith’s 
consciousness was a desire to suppress the Irishman within him, a desire 
that he could not always compass even in his ephemeral hack-writing. 
Thus when reduced to coining his past into copy for the lately unearthed 
Weekly Magazine,* common sense—or the publisher—doubtless told 
him to circumvent English insularity by designating his essay “‘A De- 
scription of the Manners and Customs of the Native Irish. In an Letter 
from an English Gentleman.” But in the same essay the Irishman within 
him prompted him to deliver the following characteristically mild thrust 
of wry Irish humor at the expense of his prejudiced readers. The present 
inhabitants of Ireland, he affirmed: 
may be divided into two sorts, the Protestants and Papists; the Protestants are 
almost all originally from England, and have adopted the manners of their 
mother-country, though at the same time it must be acknowledged that they 
have superinduced over the rough English character a degree of ceremony and 
politeness which may sufficiently serve to distinguish the two nations." 


But the inclination to stifle the Irishman in him sprang from some- 
thing far deeper than the wish to please in order to sell his wares—rather 
from a sense of inferiority induced by a comparison between his own 
shortcomings and the moral assets of the English middle class. These 
fundamental processes of his mind can most conveniently be studied 
chiefly in the “Revolution in Low Life’’—the prose first draft of the 

1 Cf. the Fiddleback adventure; Collected Letters, pp. xxiii-xxix, 170-176. 

” Forster, 11, 117. 

8 See New Essays by Oliver Goldsmith, ed. R. S. Crane (Chicago, 1927), pp. 116-119. 

“4 In the dedication to the Deserted Village: Works, 11, 31. 

4 By Arthur Friedman. See M.P., xxx, (1935), 281-299. 

16 Weekly Magazine (December, 1759), p. 8.—This passage is reproduced by permission 
of the Huntington Library, San Marino, California. 
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Deserted Village'’"—together with the Traveller and the Deserted Village 
itself. The “Revolution in Low Life” and the Deserted Village describe 
essentially the same community. And Professor Crane’s discovery of the 
essay has put beyond question the primarily English locale of Auburn. 
But I hope to demonstrate that Goldsmith, having about 1761 found 
his English Auburn, saw in it, as Crabbe dourly implied, only what he 
wished to see; and that having once found his ideal community, he pro- 
ceeded to build around it his social and political philosophy, which in 
turn was made up largely of elements absorbed in Ireland. 

First, then, Goldsmith built up a Utopia out of the conflict between 
his Irish and English self. Struck, as his early letters show,'* by the con- 
trast between English middle-class virtues and his own Irish deficiencies 
Goldsmith rather shyly set out to fashion himself anew after the English 
model then nearest him. He would, he tells his cousin, adorn his room 
“with maxims of frugality.’ But having learned by 1759 that he was 
not to become a rich Anglo-Indian merchant himself,”° his interest in the 
progressive trading members of the middle class cooled. He could respect 
their virtues, but never really liked them. His essay about them in the 
Bee is copied perfunctorily from an earlier magazine,” and entitled “Of 
the Pride and Luxury of the Middling Class of People.”™ And at least 
by 1761, if the date indicated in the “Revolution in Low Life” is to be 
trusted, his ‘‘Unaccountable . . . maladie du Pays,” which he mentions 
in another of his letters home, had driven him to seek out, and find, 
probably on some of his “‘shoemaker’s holidays,” a community following 
a way of life that reminded him of home. This (possibly composite) 
community he endowed, not only with the estimable middle-class vir- 
tues, but also with some of the more attractive qualities of the Irish, 
notably with their sense of holiday. 

To particularize: in the “Revolution in Low Life’? Goldsmith writes 
of a village whose inhabitants were “strangers to opulence” but “un- 
acquainted with distress”—henceforth his formula for the ‘‘middle order 
of mankind.” They had, that is, such English middle-class virtues as 
industry and thrift; and they were not beholden as he had been, to com- 
placent relatives for support. But, he then adds, they “kept up the stated 
days of festivity with the strictest observance. They were merry at 
Christmas time and mournful in Lent, got drunk on St. George’s Day, 
and religiously cracked nuts on Michaelmas-eve.”’ They had, it seems, 
that sense of the importance of holiday ritual, still common then among 


17 See New Essays, xxxix-xl, 116-124. 

18 See, for example, Collected Letters, pp. 44-46; 61 and note 1. 

19 Collected Letters, p. 45. 2 Tbid., pp. xxx-xxxiii, 50. 

1 See Review of English Studies, v (1929), 421-422. 2 Works, 11, 431-432. 
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the peasants of agricultural Ireland,” but Jong dying out in England 
under the combined pressure of Puritanism and the commercial revolu- 
tion. Here was the village community in which, as Professor Balderston 
has said of Auburn, Goldsmith would like to have been born. And in 
fact, in the Deserted Village, he writes as if he actually had been born 
there. 

Having found his Utopia, ostensibly situated in England, but actually 
existing—as his friends seem to have implied*—only in his imagination, 
Goldsmith proceeded, as I have said, to build around ita social and polit- 
ical philosophy made up mostly of impressions acquired in Ireland. 
Thus unable to admit to himself that his village did not exist in fact, 
he looked about for an explanation to satisfy his feeling of frustration. 
Prepared by his Irish background, he soon hit upon such an explanation. 
We are told by an anonymous contributor to the Public Advertiser that 
Goldsmith once “resided near the house of a great West Indian, in the 
neighborhood of which several cottages were destroyed, ...’ Here 
was the villain, the Squire Thornhill, of his private political and social 
romance. In the ‘‘Revolution in Low Life,” the villain is described as 
“a Merchant of immense fortune in London,” who has destroyed a vil- 
lage, “about fifty miles from town,” of ‘near an hundred houses.” 
More vicious than most great men in Goldsmith’s mind because he was 
of the newly rich commercial aristociacy,?’ this merchant served Gold- 
smith in the same essay as a symbol of the countryman’s bogey, Lux- 
ury.?8 By the time the Traveller appeared Luxury was forcing his middle 
class—along with the Irish emigrants of his own early experience— 


%3 It should be noted that the villagers in the essay had “followed the primeval profession 
of agriculture for several generations.” 

% In an unpublished lecture delivered at Yale University about 1928. To this lecture I 
owe not only the original impulse towards this study, but also a number of points—par- 
ticularly in connection with the Deserted Village—in my argument. Professor Balderston, 
however, is not to be held responsible for my conclusions. 

% They held, at least, that the “disorders” that the poem “laments’’ were imaginary. 
(See the dedication to the Deserted Village.) % New Essays, p. 118, note 1. 

*7 Goldsmith, doubtless recalling his rdle of Citizen of the World, writes in the same 
essay that “The Great, in themselves, perhaps, are not so bad as they are generally rep- 
resented”; but his rancor against great rich men increased rather than diminished with 
the years. Cf. his remark that the wealth which the nabobs “plundered from slaves in 
India, they were resolved to employ in making slaves at home”’ (History of England [1771], 
Iv, 382). 

8 It should be noted that the only motive which he anywhere mentions for enclosing 
land occurs in this essay, where he writes of “enclosures destined for the purposes of amuse- 
ment or luxury.” That there was an agrarian problem which involved change in the methods 
of farming and redistribution of labor he was apparently unaware. He lays the reduction 
of the husbandman in part also to the occupation of lands by “some general undertaker,” 
a typically Irish phenomenon. 
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“beyond the western main.” And in the Deserted Village we find them 
facing tigers in Georgia. 

At least from the time he created his Utopia, the principal impulse 
behind Goldsmith’s social and political utterances was his solicitude for 
this hypothetical class. He defends it throughout his histories of England, 
not only against the feudal barons and the Whig aristocracy, but also 
against that part of itself which in the seventeenth century sought to 
achieve greatness through republicanism.”® For, though he was some- 
times accused quite justly of harboring radical sentiments,*® Goldsmith, 
like the countryman he was, looked for social and political justice for 
his middle class, not to revolution, but to “monarchy, sacred monarchy”’ 
—to the crown, that is, preferably without a king under it. And his con- 
servative Tory liberalism, akin I have no doubt to that of his Uncle 
Contarine, Boswell reports him as upholding as late as 1773: 


Goldsmith in high spirits: spoke of equality. Said Burke, ‘“Here’s our monarchy 
man growing Republican. Oliver Cromwell, not Oliver Goldsmith.” Said Gold- 
smith, “I’m for Monarchy to keep us equal.” “Ay,” said I, “a King like a great 
rolling stone to make all smooth.” Jones, ‘To grind to powder.””* 


Finally, the significant element in Goldsmith’s social and political 
thought depends upon his having remained an Irishman. It would be 
idle to claim much “philosophic” importance for Goldsmith’s consciously 
held theories, though some of these—such as his views on the penal laws® 
—are by no means without value. These are only the accidents of his 
philosophy. But the substance of his social and political thinking is of 
considerable consequence. He learned in Ireland, and clung to his con- 
viction with all the tenacity of which a mind controlled by deep-set 
emotions was capable, that society was made for man and not man for 
society. 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 


%® See, for example, History of England (London, 1771), m1, 248-249. 

3° Forster, 11, 204. See also History of England, 1, 131-133. 

51 Private Papers of James Boswell (privately printed, 1928-34), v1, 130. 

* Goldsmith owed, I think, a good deal to the Irish peasantry for his views on the penal 
laws. The argument against capital punishment for theft in the Vicar, though couched in 
“philosophic” language, resembles closely that of a group of peasants who, when questioned 
by an early nineteenth-century traveller about their failure to use the criminal laws against 
a thief, replied, “‘ ‘Plaze your honour, would you have us hang a man for stealing a bit of 
mutton?’ ” See Edward Wakefield, Account of Ireland (London, 1812), 1, 748. The Vicar 
argues (Works, 1, 197-198) that natural law gives him no right to take away a man’s life 
for stealing a horse. Edward Wakefield would doubtless have been as uncomprehending of 
Goldsmith’s lack of regard for the sanctity of British law as he was of the peasants’ attitude. 
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Therefore, when he championed his middle class, he instinctively set 
his face against everything that threatened to substitute quantity for 
quality—against the encroachments of commerce and the new imperial- 
ism which the progressively minded among both Whigs and Tories were 
imbibing from Chatham. And this caveat against the dangers lurking 
in materialistic panaceas is not without implications that carry beyond 
the time and the place. 


RoBERT W. SEITz 
University of Buffalo 
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WALTON’S LIVES AND GILLMAN’S LIFE OF COLERIDGE 


AMES GILLMAN’S Life of Coleridge may be called the first and the 
official biography. Allsop’s and Cottle’s volumes, which preceded it, 
were fragmentary and miscellaneous; and although Gillman’s death 

in 1839 left the work incomplete, bringing the story of Coleridge down 
only to about 1817, it was not superseded for fifty years. It was neces- 
sarily a main source for Traill, Brandl, and Caine, who wrote their ac- 
counts in the 1880’s; for Leslie Stephen in his sketch for the D.N.B., 
written in 1887; and for Campbell in his “Biographical Introduction,” 
of 1893, which still remains the fullest and best treatment. Gillman’s 
Life is now little read, but it has had important influence on our con- 
ception of Coleridge. It is therefore worth while to consider what Gill- 
man did—and what he did not do. 

When in 1838 he published Volume 1 of his Life of Coleridge he pref- 

aced it with an eloquent tribute to Izaak Walton’s art as a biographer: 


The more frequently we read and contemplate the lives of those eminent men 
so beautifully traced by the amiable Izaak Walton, the more we are impressed 
with the sweetness and simplicity of the work. Walton was a man of genius—of 
simple calling and more simple habits, though best known perhaps by his book 
on Angling; yet in the scarcely less attractive pages of his biographies, like the 
flowing of the gentle stream on which he sometimes cast his line, to practice 
“the all of treachery he ever learnt,” he leads the delighted reader imperceptibly 
on, charmed with the natural beauty of his sentiments, and the unaffected ease 
and simplicity of his style. 


In the three pages of his “Preface” Gillman uses four direct quotations 
from Walton to establish his own relation to Coleridge and to the reader. 
Circumstance, not fitness, has made him Coleridge’s biographer. The 
work has been urged upon him “as a duty”; and his disadvantages, pro- 
fessional distractions and poor health, he says, “give him a claim to the 
candour and kindness of his readers.” 

There is nothing surprising in Gillman’s admiration of Walton. He 
seems to have been a favorite of the Coleridge-Wordsworth group,” and 


1 James Gillman, The Life of Samuel Taylor Coleridge (London, 1838), 1, vii. 

2 As far as I can discover, Coleridge’s only direct reference to Walton’s Lives is his use 
of passages from the ‘‘Hooker”’ in his Notes on the English Divines (London, 1853); this 
section of the book is dated 1820-30 by its editor, Derwent Coleridge. But so great a lover 
of the seventeenth century as Coleridge must early have come to know all the Lives either 
in their seventeenth-century editions or in that of Zouch, published in 1796. There is also 
an advertisement in the back of Gillman’s Coleridge, of The Works of the Rev. George Her- 
bert, published in two volumes by William Pickering, the Poems “with notes by S. T 
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naturally enough, for the simplicity of the Lyrical Ballads had its roots 
in the seventeenth century. And the editions of the Lives by Zouch in 
1796 and by Major in 1825 evidence their wider popularity. Yet when 
one reflects that Boswell’s Johnson had been before the public for nearly 
fifty years, with Croker’s edition and the brilliant essays of Macaulay 
and Carlyle to give it new emphasis, one is a little surprised at Gillman’s 
choice of Walton as a model. With an opportunity even better than 
Boswell’s for daily observing his subject, why did not Gillman turn for 
guidance to Boswell’s biography rather than to Walton’s Lives? 
Coleridge’s own rather patronizing attitude toward Boswell may be 
one reason. Table Talk records that he said it was “impossible not to be 
amused with such a book.’ [Italics mine.] Coleridge had other words 
when he wished to praise. But far more important must have been the 
curious parallels between the lives of Walton’s five subjects and the life 
of Coleridge. Donne, Wotton, Hooker, Herbert, and Sanderson were all 
men of extreme piety as well as literary fame. So, obviously, was Cole- 
ridge. But so, one might say, was Dr. Johnson. That is true, but with an 
important difference. Pious scholar as he was, Dr. Johnson lived continu- 
ously in the world. He had few illusions about it, and he flayed its faults, 
but he loved it just the same; he took, as he told Boswell, “‘the color of 
it as it moved along.’ Coleridge, to quote his own words, preferred 
“the country and the lazy reading of old folios’; he ‘‘hated London.’ 





Coleridge”; the Remains ‘‘with his Life by Izaak Walton.” Though this work is described 
in 1838 as a second edition, Haney lists only an edition of The Temple ‘‘with notes by Cole- 
ridge,’ published in 1857; John Louis Haney, A Bibliography of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
(Philadelphia, 1903), p. 41. The new bibliography, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, a selected 
bibliography . . . compiled by Virginia Wadlow Kennedy and Mary Neill Barton (Balti- 
more, 1935), does not mention any such edition of Herbert. I have not seen the volume 
advertised by Pickering. 

Wordsworth’s sonnet to ‘‘Walton’s Book of Lives’? (Ecclesiastical Sonnets 11, v) is a 
well-known tribute to ‘““meek Walton’s heavenly memory.” Written in 1822, it bears wit- 
ness to old acquaintance and affection. I do not know any reference to the Lives in Lamb, 
but he recommended The Compleat Angler twice to Coleridge (June, 1796, and October 28, 
1796) and once to Lloyd (February 7, 1801); see Lamb’s Letters, ed. E. V. Lucas (London, 
1905), pp. 20, 52, 212. There is also a letter from Dorothy Wordsworth to the Beaumonts, 
dated 1808, thanking them for their recent gift of a copy of the Angler; see Memorials of 
Coleorton, Ed. William Knight (Edinburgh, 1887), 1, 37. 

The praise of Walton’s Lives in an article on ““The Modern Poets” in Fraser’s Magazine 
(October, 1834), x, 428, is incidental evidence that the biographies were familiar to a fair 
share of the literary public. 

* The Complete Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. Professor W. G. T. Shedd (New 
York, 1853), v1, 469. 

* Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. George Birkbeck Hill (Oxford, 1887), 1, 427. 

5 From the letter of March, 1800, and that of December 14, 1802, both written to Poole. 
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It was opium that made the retreat to Highgate imperative; but unhappy 
as was the cause, the asylum was pleasant, and he made no attempt to 
leave it. Highgate became his St. Paul’s, where like Donne he was free 
to spin out theological subtleties for sympathetic listeners. Like Herbert, 
he had found a Bemerton for his quiet devotions; like Wotton, an Eton 
College for study and reflection. 

Gillman was the man to see that this was so; and he sympathized. 
Himself a busy and respected physician, with a talent for getting on in 
the world, he had much of Walton’s relish for saintly retirement from it. 
Coleridge took to him at once, and has left numerous tributes to their 
congenial association.* Gillman was ten years younger than Coleridge— 
only thirty-four when the famous man came to him in 1816—but no- 
where is Coleridge patronizing toward him, as he certainly would have 
been toward a merely practical young man. Gillman, for his part, though 
he reverenced his guest, was not embarrassed by the association with 
genius. He welcomed Coleridge’s friends to Highgate and made them 
his own.’ Moreover, he never urged Coleridge to “get busy and do some- 
thing”; he let him do as he pleased. During the eighteen years of Cole- 
ridge’s residence at Highgate there is no hint of dissatisfaction in 
Coleridge or of impatience in Gillman. 





See James Dykes Campbell’s “Biographical Introduction,” The Poetical Works of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge (London, 1893), pp. li, lix. 

* Soon after he went to Highgate, Coleridge wrote to Stuart and invited him for dinner. 
“You will like Mr. Gillman,” he said. “He is a man of strong, fervid, and agile intellect, 
with such a master passion for truth, that his most abstracted verities assume a character 
of veracity.” The Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. E. H. Coleridge, (London, 1895), 
11, 665. Eight letters to the Gillmans (in the same edition) and numerous references show 
that this enthusiasm for Gillman, and for his wife as well, was no temporary whim. 
See also The Unpublished Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. E. L. Griggs, 2 vols. (New 
Haven, 1933). 

1 In one passage of his Reminiscences (vol. 1834-43) Crabb Robinson denies this. ‘‘Dur- 
ing this year [1816] Coleridge was residing with Gil[]}man at Highgate who had generously 
taken him under his charge. I used now and then to go and see him at Gil[l]man’s but | 
went seldom for I thought the Gil[l]mans treated me with rudeness and this happened to 
Lamb also. Blake, Coleridge, Lamb, etc., being selections from the Remains of Henry Crabb 
Robinson, ed. Edith J. Morley (Manchester, 1932), p. 69. Yet under date of June 24, 1817, 
Robinson recorded a visit thus: “Mr. Gillman joined our party, and the forenoon till four 
was spent very agreeably indeed. We chatted miscellaneously.” The Diaries of Henry 
Crabb Robinson, ed. Thomas Sadler (Boston, 1869), 1, 364. Lamb wrote seven very pleasant 
letters to the Gillman family between 1821 and 1834, all suggesting intimate friendship; 
see Lucas’s edition, already cited.) Charles Leslie, the American artist, wrote in 1816 of 
the Gillmans, “They are the sort of people that you become intimate with at once. They 
have invited me in the most friendly manner to visit them at all times, and to spend weeks 
with them”? Autobiographical Recollections, ed. Tom Taylor (1860), 1, 50. Quoted by Alex- 
ander Gillman, The Gillmans of Highgate (London, 1895), p. 2. 
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Circumstance was thus favorable to the inspiration from Walton’s 
Lives. Coleridge’s career illustrated the fleeting joys and poignant sor- 
rows of worldly life. Sin—if indeed there was any sin—was redeemed by 
pious meditation. Literature shed its soft luster over the moral signifi- 
cance of events. The closing years were like a benediction. They had 
given Gillman a far more intimate knowledge of Coleridge than Walton 
had of any of his subjects, and they had only deepened his sympathy. 
To Gillman the text of the sermon was clear; and likewise the obligation 
to preach upon it. 

Gillman’s Life thus became, like Walton’s Lives, a work of hagiog- 
raphy, a life with a moral purpose.* This aim is clearly announced in 
the “Preface.”’ His facts, anecdotes, and memoranda, he says, “will be 
found to have much of deep interest, of piety and loveliness.’’ Toward 
the end of the biography Gillman quotes approvingly from the Reverend 
Julius Hare’s reply to De Quincey’s reminiscences of Coleridge that ‘“‘the 
great end of biography ... is to fix the attention and to interest the 
feelings of men on those qualities which have made a particular life 
worthy of being recorded.”” Hare deplores the tendency of the age to 
trivial and scandalous personalities. ‘The spirit of genuine biography,” 
he says, “‘is in nothing more conspicuous than in the firmness with which 
it withstands the cravings of worthless curiosity, as distinguished from 
the thirst for useful knowledge.’’® These principles Hare supports by 
quoting a passage from Coleridge himself, referring to Coleridge’s own 
sketch of Sir Alexander Ball, one-time governor of Malta. 

As in Walton’s Lives, the note of piety is soon struck. Coleridge’s 
father is referred to as a man “better fitted for the apostolic age.’’!° Of 
him, Coleridge is allowed to remark, “The image of my father, my 
revered, kind, learned, simple-hearted father, is a religior. to me!’ 
(Coleridge, it will be remembered, was only seven years old when his 
father died.) Coleridge’s religious ideas are emphasized—and in some 
way defended—at every stage of his career. The school-boy’s enthusiasm 
for Voltaire is mentioned, but the man is quoted as saying, “my infidel 
vanity never touched my heart.’ At Cambridge Coleridge was con- 
verted, Gillman says, “to what in these days is called Unitarianism”’; 


® For recent evaluations of Walton’s aims and methods see Donald A. Stauffer, Englisi 
Biography Before 1700 (Harvard U. Press, 1930), pp. 91-120; Mark Longaker, English 
Biography in the Eighteenth Century (Philadelphia, 1931), pp. 27-32; and John Butt, “Izaak 
Walton’s Methods in Biography,’’ Essays and Studies of the English Association, x1x (1933), 
pp. 67-84.—The latter is a particularly interesting demonstration that within the limits of 
his aim, Walton was a careful and honest workman. 

® Gillman, op. cit., pp. 251-256. Hare’s article appeared in 1835 in the British Magazine, 
vit, 15-27. 0 Tbid., p. 3. 4 Tbid., p. 11. 14 Thid., p. 23. 

4 Thid., p. 65. 
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but at least it was to his credit that under the circumstances “he was too 
conscientious to take orders and enter the Established Church.” The 
retirement near Bristol in 1796—98 is represented as having more religious 
than literary significance,“ and Hazlitt’s well-known description of 
Coleridge the Unitarian preacher seems to be quoted chiefly to empha- 
size this experience as a valuable assistance “‘to his final conversion to 
the whole truth.’* Coleridge’s later defection from Unitarianism was 
very painful to him, Gillman points out, but Coleridge “was too sincere 
a man to dissemble.’? A long letter to Cottle is quoted to indicate 
Coleridge’s religious opinions in 1807;'* his philosophical studies are 
briefly reviewed for their bearing on religion;'® “selected letters” are 
given to illustrate his piety;?° and the volume closes, rather abruptly, 
with Coleridge’s memorandum of his belief in 1817,*' the result of an 
evening’s conversation with a friend of Mrs. Gillman. Thus in some 
seventy-five pages, besides numerous incidental references, the impres- 
sion of Coleridge as a saint of the Waltonian pattern is directly set 
forth. 

Gillman’s preoccupation with Coleridge’s religious thought strongly 
colors his interpretation of secular matters, for in his mind the adjec- 
tives “‘simple” and “religious” are inseparable. However much he may 
praise the profundity of Coleridge’s genius, he consistently represents 
his character as “simple.” The “simplicity” of Walton’s Lives, which 
Gillman so much admired, was attained by representing Donne, Wotton, 
Herbert, Hooker, and Sanderson as explainable chiefly by their common 
piety. In the same way, Coleridge is uncompromisingly presented as 
the saintly nature, misunderstood by the worldly and the sinful. 

This is best shown in the account of Coleridge’s use of opium. No doubt 
Gillman would have preferred to pass over the matter in silence, but for 
various reasons he could not. De Quincey had given Coleridge’s indul- 
gence wide publicity, and the reason for Coleridge’s residence at High- 


M4 Tid. 5 Tbid., pp. 86-96. 6 Jbid., p. 115. 17 Tbid., p. 157. 

18 Tbhid., pp. 205-240. 19 Tbid., pp. 156-163, 314-323. 

2 Tbid., pp. 338-354. 1 Tbid., pp. 359-362. 

22 Coleridge’s father before him was a man “of the most simple habits.” (p. 2.) As a 
preacher and schoolmaster he manifested “simplicity and honesty of purpose.”’ (p. 8.) 
When the day-dreaming young Coleridge touched a man’s pocket in the Strand, the gentle- 
man was “struck and delighted . . . with the simplicity and intelligence of the boy.” (p. 
17.) It was Coleridge’s “simplicity of character” that caused him to record numerous triv- 
ial details concerning his boyhood. (p. 29.) The “childlike simplicity which he had from 
a boy” Coleridge took with him to college, and he retained it “even to his latest hours.” 
(p. 41.) His “simplicity” led him into debt. (p. 42.) “The simplicity of Coleridge’s manners 

. .. made him an object of curiosity, and gave rise to the relation of many whimsical stories 
about him.” (p. 170.) As a general comment on the nature of Coleridge, Gillman adapts a 
saying about Gay to apply thus: “In wit, a giant; in simplicity, a very child.” (p. 313.) 
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gate was well known to many people. Even the Reverend Julius Hare, 
quoted by Gillman on the aims of biography, conceded that “‘it is no 
doubt the duty of the honest biographer to portray the prominent im- 
perfections as well as the excellencies of his hero.’’* Coleridge’s addiction 
to opium was certainly prominent enough; it could not be ignored. 
Gillman the physician came to the aid of Gillman the biographer. In 
half a dozen or more passages he calls attention to Coleridge’s ill health, 
as a child, a schoolboy, a soldier, and in later life.** Rheumatism is the 
most frequently mentioned complaint, and his departure to Malta in 
1803 is explained merely as due to an increase in “‘his rheumatic suffer- 
ings.’ Referring to the failure of the Mediterranean climate to aid him, 
Gillman mentions the trouble with his lungs, and also “violent pains in his 
bowels, which neither opium, ether, nor peppermint, separately or com- 
bined, could relieve.’** The order of climax has seldom been used more 
tactfully. 

The first mention of opium as a habit and serious problem comes two- 
thirds of the way through Gillman’s book. It is brought in not as a main 
issue, but as a point misinterpreted by De Quincey. Gillman states his 
own opinion flatly: 

Coleridge began the use of opium from bodily pain (rheumatism), and for the 
same reason continued it, till he had acquired a habit too difficult under his 
own management to control.?? 


Without more discussion Gillman selects four passages from Coleridge’s 
notebooks, including the well-known sentence, “‘My sole sensuality was 
not to be in pain.’® A few pages later Gillman explains how Coleridge 
came to Highgate. In the letter Coleridge wrote to him the day after 
their first meeting there is a reference to “his wretched vice.”’ Gillman’s 
annotation follows: 

This is too strong an expression. It was not idleness, it was not sensual indul- 
gence, that led Coleridge to contract this habit. No, it was latent disease, of 
which sufficient proof is given in this memoir.”® 


Even Coleridge is not allowed to bear witness against himself. 
Similarly, De Quincey’s charges of plagiarism are loyally denied by 
Gillman, not, one thinks, as the result of careful examination. The phras- 
ing is interesting; ‘‘with equal justice,”’ Gillman says, “might we accuse 
the bee which flies from flower to flower in quest of food, and which, by 
means of the instinct bestowed upon it by the all-wise Creator, extracts 


33 Tbhid., p. 253. % Tbid., pp. 11, 16, 17, 18, 33, 59, 166, 171, 245-251, 259-261. 
% Ibid., p. 166. % Tbid., p. 171. 27 Ibid., pp. 245-246. 

%8 Ibid., p. 246. Quoted by Campbell, of. cit., p. lvii, from Gillman. 

% Tbid., p. 275. 
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its nourishment from the field and garden, but digests and elaborates it 
by its own mative powers.’’®° 

At every point Gillman seeks to justify Coleridge, to defend him 
against attack. His failure to achieve popular success is set down to the 
profundity of his ideas, the purity of his motives, and (to borrow Cole- 
ridge’s phrase about Iago) to the “motiveless malignity” of reviewers 
and others. Gillman boasts rather than admits Coleridge’s inability as 
a periodical writer. ‘“To write like a novelist—to charm ennui—is that 
which is required of a modern author who expects pecuniary recom- 
pense,’”*! says Gillman contemptuously. And he notes with gloomy satis- 
faction the fact that Zapolya, which cost Coleridge much less effort 
than Aids to Reflection, profited him much more.” 

It follows that Coleridge could only have obtained popularity through 
self-betrayal. Gillman says: 


Had Coleridge in early or even in later life paid an insincere, because undeserved, 
deference to outward show, and to the surface opinions counterfeiting depth, so 
attractive to the superficial observer—added to which, had he possessed a por- 
tion of that self-regarding policy which frequently aids success—he might have 
been idolized where he was neglected, and rewarded, if I might so profane the 
word, with high worldly honours in other quarters.* 


Instead, Coleridge labored on with “works which, though they had cost 
him years of thought, never brought him any suitable return.” Early in 
his volume Gillman asserts that 


Coleridge’s reputation from boyhood quietly increased, not through the favor, 
but the censure of reviewers. . . . And he had other enemies, unacquainted with 
the critical profession, yet morbidly vain, and because disappointed in their 
literary hopes, no less malignant.* 


How did Coleridge bear up under disease, neglect, and enmity? Accord- 
ing to Gillman, 


he found in religious meditation and prayer that solace and support which, 
during a life of misery and pain, gave him his extraordinary patience and resig- 
nation. . . . There is not, perhaps, to be found on record a more perfect example 
of humility and charity, than that which he exhibited and sustained for so long 
a period of suffering and trial.* 

Thus is Coleridge placed by his biographer in the company of saints. It 
would be fitting to add Walton’s benediction at the close of the “Life 
of Mr. Richard Hooker”’: 


Let me here draw his curtain, till with the most glorious company of the Patri- 
archs and Apostles, the most Noble Army of Martyrs and Confessors, this most 


% Ibid., p. 245. % Ibid., p. 193. % Ibid., p. 89n. ® Ibid., p. 32. 
* Ibid, p. 312. * Ibid., p. 83. * Ibid., pp. 172-173. 
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learned, most humble, holy man shall also awake to receive an eternal tran- 
quillity, and with it a greater degree of glory, than common Christians shall be 
made partakers of.*” 


Regarding the technical side of biography, little comparison need be 
made between Walton’s Lives and Gillman’s Coleridge, for by the nine- 
teenth century not much of Walton’s method remained distinctive. Like 
Walton, Gillman had to rely chiefly on his subject’s published writings, 
letters, manuscript notes, and oral reminiscences, for he had no direct 
acquaintance with Coleridge before 1816, and he only touched upon the 
later period. Though he was the first systematic biographer in the field, 
he derived more from preceding writers than did Walton. His use of 
essays by Hazlitt, De Quincey, Lamb, and a writer in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine** shows the advantage of writing biography after the rise of 
periodicals. 

More significant, however, is his use of Coleridge’s published writings. 
Completely uninfluenced by Dr. Johnson’s practice of giving a brief but 
comprehensive review of his author’s works, Gillman proceeds in the 
Waltonian manner to extract such passages as will illustrate his character 
and opinions. The result is curiously uneven. There are brief quotations 
from nine poems, chiefly occasional; the most important are ““The Lime- 
tree Bower my Prison,’*® and ‘“‘Dejection: an Ode.’*° There are only 
very incidental references to ‘““The Ancient Mariner,’ “Kubla Khan,” 
and “The Pains of Sleep.’’;* and no mention at all of “To William 
Wordsworth,” “The Eolian Harp,” “Frost at Midnight,” or “France: 
an Ode.” Yet Gillman devotes thirty pages—nearly a tenth of his space 
—to a detailed analysis of Christabel.* There is no reason for this except 
his own interest in the poem, and his feeling that it illustrates the purity 
and beauty of his author’s thoughts. 

Gillman’s treatment of the prose is similar. There are about a dozen 
fairly long quotations from the Biographia Literaria, but the only one 
of first importance is part of the plan of the Lyrical Ballads.“ This Gill- 
man gravely introduces to “clear him from the suspicion of being con- 
cerned” with map-making for smugglers! Nowhere is there an account 
of the Biographia as a whole, though Gillman should have been able to 
say something interesting about it, since it went to press from Highgate. 
Besides the passages from the Biographia there are selections from five 


7 Izaak Walton, The Lives (Boston, 1860), p. 237.—This edition is an American reprint 
of an English edition of 1845, based on the earlier one of Major. 

% Gillman, of. cit., pp. 108-113 (Hazlitt); 240-244 (De Quincey) ; 12-16, 36-37 (Lamb); 
and 50 (Gentleman’s Magazine). %® Tbid., p. 108. 4 Tbid., pp. 57, 117-118. 

“ Thid., p. 36. ® Tbid., p. 303. ® Ibid., pp. 276-307. 

“ Tbid., pp. 103-106. 
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of his Prefaces,“ from the Watchman“ and the Friend,” and from the 
Morning Post.* Also there are prospectuses for two series of lectures, 
the Shakespeare and Milton lectures of 1811,** and those on the fine arts 
in 1817.5° Gillman does not elaborate the contents of these lectures, but 
describes Coleridge’s manner briefly, quoting from Dibdin’s Reminis- 
censes* for the earlier group. Besides these excerpts from published 
writings there are a dozen or more transcriptions from Coleridge’s notes,” 
and ten letters,** most of them given complete. That there are so few 
letters is surprising. Cottle refused to turn over his materials,™ it is 
true, but Gillman must have had numerous letters available for the 
period to 1816 which he did not use. Delicacy and his limited conception 
of biography interfered. 


 Tbid., pp. 96-100, Preface to Poems, 1796; pp. 71-73, Preface to Conciones ad Popu- 
lum; pp. 148-152, Preface to Wallenstein; p. 267, Preface to Remorse; pp. 281-283, Preface 
to Christabel. 6 Tbid., p. 75. 

47 Thid., pp. 40-41, 155, 182-190. 48 Tbid., pp. 195-207, 208-223. 

49 Tbid., p. 262. 5° Tbid., pp. 329-335. 51 Tbid., pp. 263-265. 

52 Tbid., pp. 9-11, 17, 20, 23, 25-26, 28, 165, 167-170, 175-178, 223-224, 246-251, 312, 
319-322, 359-362. 

53 The earliest letter of Coleridge to be given is that written to Lamb, September 28, 
1796, on receiving news of the tragic death of Lamb’s mother. This letter Gillman intro- 
duces near the end of the volume, as “characteristic of the man”; it is described as being 
written “to a friend,” and is dated only as “thirty years before his[Coleridge’s] decease.” 
(Gillman, pp. 338-340). The next letter, in chronological order, is the long one to Cottle, 
mentioned above. It is dated “Bristol, 1807,” and is wholly concerned with religious doc- 
trine. (Gillman, pp. 225-240. Cottle had already printed this letter in his Early Recollec- 
tions, London, 1837, pp. 83-99. The texts show only the most incidental variants of punc- 
tuation, and a note of Cottle’s at the end is taken over by Gillman.) A passage regarding 
Byron is quoted from a letter “to a friend, written April 10th, 1816.” (Gillman, pp. 266- 
267.) Coleridge’s letter to Gillman after their first meeting is given in full. (Gillman, pp. 
273-276.) Letters written to Allsop on January 28, 1818, and September 20, 1818, appear, 
but Allsop’s name is not given. (Gillman, pp. 345-348. These are the first two letters in 
Allsop’s Letters etc., and are given by Gillman without change.) More important is the let- 
ter to a Mr. Britton, refusing to lecture at the Russell Institution on any set subject. 
(Dated February 28, 1819; Gillman, pp. 351-354.) A letter to Gillman himself, written from 
Ramsgate, October 28, 1822, is full of kind sympathy; but the nature of Gillman’s difficulty 
is not clear, and his name is not given. (Gillman, pp. 344-345; see Coleridge’s Letters, 1895, 
11, 721-722.) Two other letters are given without date or the name of the correspondent. 
One is the fragment which discusses “‘A Hymn Before Sunrise in the Valley of Chamouni.” 
(Gillman, pp. 308-310; recently reprinted by Griggs, Unpublished Letters, 11, 261-263, and 
conjecturally dated 1820. The correspondent is still unknown.) The other letter, to some- 
one Coleridge met at Bristol, I have not thus far been able to identify; it may, as Gillman 
says, express Coleridge’s “religious, grateful, and affectionate feelings,’ but it is otherwise 
unimportant. (Gillman, pp. 341-344.) From this survey it is clear that Coleridge’s corre- 
spondence contributed very little to Gillman’s biography. 

54 Recently published correspondence has made more clear the negotiations between 
Cottle, Poole, H. N. Coleridge, and Gillman. See Warren E. Gibbs, ‘Unpublished Letters 
Concerning Cottle’s Coleridge,” PMLA, x11x (1934), 208-228. 
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From all these materials something of the quality of Coleridge’s mind 
may be felt, but chiefly as it had to do with religious and political topics. 
In selecting his passages Gillman is very much the settled conservative, 
the foe of atheists such as “that rude blunderer Mr. Thomas Paine,’ 
and a disbeliever in ‘enthusiasm’ and democracy.*’ A less partisan 
point of view appears when Gillman emphasizes through quotation 
Coleridge’s method of learning German*® and his feat in translating 
Wallenstein ;** when he comments on Coleridge’s methods as a lecturer;*° 
and when he gives various anecdotes illustrating Coleridge’s ready wit 
and capacity to make an immediate impression on those he met.*! The 
net effect, however, is fragmentary and unsatisfying. Planned on a much 
larger scale than Walton’s Lives, Gillman’s volume has still the qualities 
of the sketch rather than of a critical and comprehensive biography. 

Gillman’s greatest weakness, however, lies neither in his following 
Walton’s limited conception of biography, nor in his failure to improve 
on Walton’s methods. It lies in his inability to match Walton as an artist. 
The passages already quoted from Gillman are fair samples of his style. 
He is clear, sometimes even precise. He tends, however, toward conven- 
tional elegance and bombast. There is little personal flavor in his dic- 
tion, little beauty of cadence in his rhythm. The prefatory tribute to 
Walton is, stylistically, the best thing in the book. Gillman has small 
talent for vividness. Bringing the life down only to 1817, he found occa- 
sion to include only two anecdotes which he could recount as an eye- 
witness. These are his first meeting with Coleridge, and his explanation 
of Coleridge’s extempore lecture on “The Growth of the Individual 
Mind.’ Neither episode has more than clearness and point to recom- 
mend it. Gillman must have recognized his weakness, for he quotes 
Lamb’s fine description of the Christ’s Hospital period;* he gives from 
the Biographia Coleridge’s amusing account of how he canvassed for 
the Watchman,;* and much as he deplored the unseemly comments of 
De Quincey and Hazlitt he was wise enough to give their best para- 
graphs of description.* These are easily the brightest pages in the 
biography. 

His heavy reliance on what we may call second-hand material gives 
to Gillman’s Life a scrappy, scissors-and-paste character. It is not that 
he is more discursive than Walton; how could he be? But Walton’s 
materials were more strongly impregnated with his peculiar ‘‘aether” 


55 Gillman, op. cit., p. 122. 56 Tbid., p. 113n. 57 Tbid., pp. 46-49. 

58 Tbid., pp. 143-145. 59 Thid., pp. 146-147. 69 Tbid., pp. 335-336, 354-357. 
81 Tbid., pp. 257-259, 272. 8 Tbid., p. 272. 8 Jbid., pp. 354-357. 

* Tbid., pp. 12-16. % Tbid., pp. 76-83. 

® Tbid., pp. 240-244 (De Quincey); 108-113 (Hazlitt). 
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than were Gillman’s. One cannot but reflect that it was a better “aether.” 
The piety which in Walton is sweet and sound, delightful to many an 
unbeliever, has undergone a change. In Gillman it seems more external 
and formal, less a habit of mind; it is argumentative and uncharitable 
for all its profession of humility; in a word, it is oppressive. It has become 
Victorian. 

One has no wish to belittle Gillman or his services to Coleridge. Prob- 
ably no one of Coleridge’s friends would in 1838 have done better than 
he; certainly he surpassed the rambling volumes of Cottle and Allsop. 
There were many reasons which made it difficult if not impossible to tell 
the whole truth at that time. The contradictions of Coleridge’s nature so 
entangled his personal relations that partisanship was inevitable in any- 
one who ever knew him. This being true, it seems especially unfortunate 
that Gillman chose as his model Walton’s Lives. Charming as they still 
are, they represented even then a conception long out-dated, a concep- 
tion that could only handicap a biographer of Coleridge. Partly because 
he was no Boswell, but partly also because his loyalty to Coleridge was 
misguided, Gillman failed to make the most of an extraordinary oppor- 
tunity.® 

B. R. McELpDERRY, JR. 

The State College of Washington 


67 In the recently published Leters of Hartley Coleridge, ed. Grace Evelyn Griggs and 
Earl Leslie Griggs (London, 1936), p. 230, appears Hartley’s judgment of Gillman’s Life: 
“Tt is a good hearted, noble minded book, but it is not a well-written or well constructed 
book.” 


XXVIII 
HOGG AND THE NECESSITY OF ATHEISM 


T is time that three things should be stated emphatically: (1) while at 

Oxford Hogg was fully as radical as Shelley and was Shelley’s genu- 
inely sympathetic coadjutor instead of his amused companion; (2) Hogg 
and Shelley were equally responsible for The Necessity of Atheism; and 
(3) it is more than probable that Hogg wrote the first draft of The Neces- 
sity. The first of these has been vaguely hinted at by Shelley’s biogra- 
phers; the second has been hazily confined by them to Hogg’s writing of 
the Preface to The Necessity; the third has never been mentioned. The 
facts are abundant and reliable; but Hogg’s Life of Shelley, in spite of its 
known inaccuracies and misinterpretations, has prevailed. 

In so far as possible, Hogg covered up his Oxford radicalism. This he 
could the more successfully do because his radicalism virtually ceased 
with his expulsion. With almost no difficulty Hogg was persuaded to 
leave Shelley and to take up the study of law at York. His radicalism 
soon vanished, and it was the perception of this cessation of congenial 
sentiments that operated powerfully in alienating Shelley and Hogg. 
Shelley probably regarded him as a lost soul. 

That Hogg was Shelley’s active associate in radicalism may be demon- 
strated by the summary of a few facts. Shelley wrote poetry, and so did 
Hogg. Shelley wrote romances setting forth unorthodox social and re- 
ligious views; and so did Hogg. The novel Leonora, as I have shown else- 
where,' was Hogg’s. Against Shelley’s advice he offered it to Stockdale 
for publication; and Stockdale, perceiving its radicalism, wrote Sir 
Timothy Shelley that Hogg was the corruptor of his son’s opinions. This 
led to insulting letters from Shelley and Hogg to Stockdale, and was 
the occasion for a permanent estrangement of Shelley and the pub- 
lisher. Shelley was joined by Hogg in his controversial correspondence 
with clergymen. The interesting example of this which we find in Shel- 
ley’s letters about Mr. W.? is reviewed by Dowden;* but Dowden leaves 
the impression that Hogg’s participation in this instance was exceptional 
and was indulged in merely for amusement, whereas a careful reading of 
the letters shows clearly that Hogg was Shelley’s very active associate 
in such correspondence. So thoroughly were Shelley and Hogg agreed 
on all things radical that Shelley seriously attempted to bring about the 
“marriage” of his favorite sister Elizabeth with Hogg. The three would 
live in a perfect state of emancipation. To these plans Hogg offered no 

1 “Shelley’s Leonora,” MP (May, 1935). 

* Letters of Shelley, ed. Ingpen (1914), 1, 20, 31, 34, 43. 

* Life of Shelley, 1, 114-115. 
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discouragement; they were quite agreeable to him. After their expulsion 
from Oxford, it was the firm conviction of Sir Timothy Shelley and of 
Mr. Hogg, Senior, that the separation of their sons would soon bring 
them to their senses. Both Hogg and Shelley refused the demand that 
they should not see each other or correspond. These facts show plainly 
that Shelley’s love for Hogg was induced by the thorough participation 
of Hogg in all Shelley’s opinions and activities. 

If Hogg had so active a share in Shelley’s activities, it would not seem 

strange if they were to plan, write, and publish The Necessity of Atheism 
together. And this is in truth what happened. Hogg leads us to believe 
that from notes which he and Shelley made on Locke and Hume, Shelley, 
without consulting him, prepared The Necessity; and that he heroically 
martyred himself in an attempt to defend Shelley before the college 
authorities. Though what Hogg writes is essentially true, he has falsified 
his narrative by implying that he had nothing to do with the pamphlet. 
That he and Shelley planned and executed the pamphlet jointly is be- 
yond all doubt. Medwin says so: “in conjunction with his friend Hogg 
(for it was the production of both) . . . they [sic] made up a little book 
entitled The Necessity of Atheism and had it printed.’’* Charles H. Grove 
says so, in a letter of February 16, 1857: 
And not long after... Bysshe and Mr. Hogg published their little work en- 
titled The Necessity of Atheism. They did not publish the pamphlet with their 
names, but it was well understood in the University that they were the authors, 
and they were expelled the University for contumaciously refusing to deny them- 
selves to be the authors of the work.® 





These may not be convincing witnesses, but one of the fellows of Uni- 
versity College who had a share in the expulsion of Shelley and Hogg 
ought to be a valuable witness. This fellow, Mr. C. J. Ridley, wrote: 
Shelley having quitted the room, T. J. Hogg immediately appeared, voluntarily 
on his part to state that if Shelley had anything to do with it, he (Hogg) was 
equally implicated, and desired his share of the penalty, whatever was inflicted. 
It has always been supposed that T. J. Hogg wrote the preface.® 


Phillip Bliss, fellow of St. John’s College and connected with the Bod- 
leian Library at the time of Shelley’s expulsion, has left this comment :— 
“March 27, 1811. This week Mr. Shelley and Mr. Hogg were 
expelled from University College, for being the authors of a little pam- 


* Life of Shelley, ed. Forman, p. 82. Earlier, in an Appendix to Robert Montgomery’s 
Oxford, 4th ed. (1835), p. 163, appeared Medwin’s statement that Hogg was expelled with 
Shelley “for having been partly the author of a treatise called The Necessity of Atheism.” 
5 Hogg’s Life of Shelley, ed. Dowden (1906), p. xvii—The letter is given as it was cor- 
rected by Dowden; Hogg (p. 575) prints it with changes which throw all the responsibility 
on Shelley. ® Ingpen, Shelley in England (1917), p. 201. 
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phlet, entitled The Necessity of Atheism, printed in 8° at ——.’” Un- 
impeachable evidence is given by Shelley himself, who, four days after 
his expulsion, wrote on March 29 an explanation of affairs to his father. 
Shelley would not have placed equal responsibility for The Necessity 
upon Hogg if Hogg had not deserved it. Shelley wrote: 


You have doubtless heard of my misfortune and that of my friend Mr. 
Hogg... 

The case was this: You well know that a train of reasoning . . . has induced 
me to disbelieve the scriptures: this train myself and my friend pursued; we 
found to our surprise that (strange as it may appear) the proofs of an existing 
Deity were, as far as we had observed, defective. 

We therefore embodied our doubts on the subject and arranged them me- 
thodically in the form of The Necessity of Atheism, thinking thereby to obtain a 
satisfactory or an unsatisfactory answer from men who had made Divinity the 
study of their lives. 

How then were we treated? not as our fair, open, candid conduct might de- 
mand; no argument was publickly brought forward to disprove our reasoning, 
and it at once demonstrated the weakness of their cause, and their inveteracy 
on discovering it, when they publickly expelled myself and my friend. It may be 
here necessary to mention that at first J only was suspected. I was summoned 
before a common Hall, and refusing to disavow the publication was expelled. 
My friend Mr. Hogg insisted on sharing the same fate as myself; the result of 
their proceedings therefore is, that we are both expelled.™ 


One possible objection may be made: Why does not Mr. Henry 
Slatter, at whose shop the pamphlet was for a short time exposed for 
sale and who later wrote an account of the business,® say anything about 
Hogg? The answer is clearly that he knew nothing about Hogg. This will 
excite no surprise when we realize that Mr. Slatter did not share Shelley’s 
confidences. This is demonstrated by the fact that Slatter thought the 
novel Leonora (which he had undertaken to publish, but which he had 
given up when his printers refused to go on with it) was written by Shel- 
ley, whereas we know positively that Hogg had written it and that 
Shelley had undertaken to get it printed. Shelley was not one to impli- 
cate his friend when he was questioned about The Necessity. 

Though we may be sure that The Necessity was planned and circulated 
by Shelley and Hogg together, we have not yet seen evidence that would 

’ Printed from Bodl. MS. Top. Oxon. e. 51, p. 161, by S. Gibson and C. J. Hindle in 
“Phillip Bliss: Editor and Bibliographer,” (Proceedings and Papers of the Oxford Biblio- 
graphical Society, 111, 230).—I am indebted to Prof. Newman I. White for this bit of evi- 
dence. 

% This letter was first printed in Ingpen’s Shelley in England (1917), pp. 214-215. Peck, 
in Shelley: His Life and Work, t, 105, 109, prints the letter; but nowhere does he give any 
indication that he considers Hogg seriously involved in The Necessity affair. 

® Printed in an Appendix to Robert Montgomery’s poem Oxford, Fourth Edition (1835). 
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indicate that Hogg had any greater share in the composition of the 
pamphlet than the writing of the preface. Mr. Ridley had heard so much. 
It strikes me that Hogg’s “‘systematic cudgel for Christianity’’® has been 
very much neglected. This “cudgel” was, in my opinion, the origina! 
draft of The Necessity of Atheism. The sequence of events in what fol- 
lows should be noted carefully. Shelley was at Field Place for the Christ- 
mas vacation. He wrote almost daily to Hogg, who had remained at 
University College and who was negotiating with Stockdale for the pub- 
lication of Leonora. As everyone knows, Shelley was then suffering from 
disappointment in love and from the family disapproval of his radicalism. 
Hogg was his only refuge. Their correspondence is full of a discussion of 
novels with unorthodox opinions, religious intolerance, theological con- 
troversy with Mr. W., the liberalizing of Elizabeth and her possible 
union with Hogg. On January 11, 1811, Shelley received from Hogg 
“your little Essay,” which obviously presented unconventional views.'’ 
By January 17 Hogg had sent Shelley a “systematic cudgel for Christi- 
anity,” which Shelley thought “excellent.” “I tried it on with my 
father,” Shelley continued, “‘who told me that thirty years ago he had 
read Locke, but this made no impression.”"' What is The Necessity of 
Atheism but a “systematic cudgel for Christianity?” And is not Sir 
Timothy’s statement about Locke significant? Shelley’s description of 
The Necessity is strikingly similar: ““We therefore embodied our doubts 
on the subject and arranged them methodically in the form of The Neces- 
sity of Atheism.” 

Shelley probably revised or rewrote the “cudgel” and gave it its start- 
ling title. In this sense Hogg may be literally correct in saying that Shel- 
ley wrote it. That The Necessity was put into its final form at Field Place 
may be regarded as a certainty. This will account for its being printed 
by C. & W. Phillips of Worthing, Sussex, instead of at Oxford or in 
London. The “Newspaper Editor” would appear to be correct on at 
least one point. He wrote: “During a short absence from College he 
[Shelley] had written a small work, which he published under the ap- 
palling title of The Necessity of Atheism.” 

What is here said about Hogg does not alter our view of Shelley except 
to show that at Oxford Shelley did not love a companion who was in- 
wardly laughing at him, but one who genuinely shared those intellectual 
adventures so dear to him—one who later chose to disguise those fine 
idealisms to satisfy his egoism. 

FREDERICK L. JONES 

Mercer University 

® Hogg printed “cudgel for blockheads,” Life of Shelley, ed. Dowden, p. 120. 

10 Letters of Shelley (1914), 1, 35. 1 Tbid., 1, 45; 1, 1007. 
12 Fraser’s Magazine (June 1841), p. 703. 
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XXIX 


JAMES HOGG’S FORGOTTEN SATIRE, 
JOHN PATERSON’S MARE 


I. A discovery—Among the manuscripts in the National Library of 
Scotland occurs a letter written by John Wilson, professor of Moral 
Philosophy at the University of Edinburgh, and sent from “Elloray, 
near Kendal,” June 9, 1825, to “Mr. Mitchel, Tyne Mercury Office, 
Newcastle”’: 


Sir: 

I fear that you have but too good reason to accuse me of apparent want of 
courtesy and kindness in not having acknowledged, long before this time, your 
gift of several numbers of your entertaining, & able Miscellany, the Newcastle 
Magazine. Most people, however, I believe, have found themselves neglectful 
of such small duties; and that too perhaps in cases when nothing like neglect is 
intended. If the proper season is suffered to go by, something like an impossi- 
bility is felt to lie on the delinquent; and finally his silence becomes fate. The 
perusal however of one of the Moral Criticisms has this day impelled me to prac- 
tise the precept, “better late than never.”’ Pray accept therefore my thanks for 
your kindly present, & inform the author of those very able articles that I have 
repeatedly perused them with much pleasure & instruction. He understands his 
subject well; & writes with great candour and ability. In general our opinions 
coincide; and in him the selfish systems of Morals find an unsparing and per- 
spicacious judge. I do not now speak ex cathedra, but as a student to a student. 
He is certainly a man of a truly philosophical genius and disposition, & Truth is 
his sole object. If my good opinion is of any value to him, I can very sincerely 
assure him that he possesses it—& it will give me pleasure, at any time, to see 
him here or in Edin’, should he ever be led to visit either place—nor shall I be 
the less pleased if he be accompanied by Mr. Mitchel. 

I am Sir 
Your obed. servant 
John Wilson. 


In the The Newcastle Magazine, tv (Jan. 1825) I discovered the satire 
which all students of Hogg know he wrote, but which is thought never to 
have been published, John Paterson’s Mare. In this satire, Hogg alle- 
gorically presents the friends and enemies of Blackwood’s Magazine 
(somewhat as he had done in the Chaldee Manuscript), and incidentally 
introduces, most interestingly, Jeffrey’s critical treatment, in the Edin- 
burgh Review, of such contemporaries as Joanna Baillie, Tom Moore, 
Ritson, Byron, and the Lake Poets. 

II. The Background: 1. Constable and Blackwood.—The principal pub- 
lisher in Edinburgh in the opening years of the nineteenth century, a 
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personage well known to the readers of The Memoirs of the Life of Sir 
Walter Scott, was Archibald Constable. Lockhart in Peter’s Letters, 1819, 
after admitting him to be “without doubt, by far the greatest publisher 
Scotland ever has produced,” presents this picture of Constable: 


The bookseller is himself a good-looking man, apparently about forty—very fat 
in his person, but with a face with good lines, and a fine healthy complexion. 
He is one of the most jolly-looking members of the trade I ever saw; and more- 
over, one of the most pleasing and courtly in his address. One thing that is 
remarkable about him, and indeed very distinguishingly so, is—his total want 
of that sort of critical jabber, of which most of his brethren are so profuse, and 
of which custom has rendered me rather fond than otherwise. . . 


Though publisher of the Edinburgh Review, Constable appears to have 
risen above violent political partizanship and to have devoted himself 
whole-souledly to literature. ‘‘I am, as you know, a very moderate man 
in politics,’ he wrote Alexander Murray, July 17, 1808. “I really begin 
now to think that I have done some good to literature, and feel more 
than ever the desire to prosecute the business vigorously.”! Constable 
even refused, ten years later, to answer the attacks of Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine in his own periodical.? But he by no means retained a philosophic 
calm regarding his rival Blackwood. Adam Black observes of the period 
when Blackwood’s Magazine came into being. 

As might have been expected, this petty warfare, in which no quarter was given, 
had a baneful influence upon Edinburgh society, and especially on the book 
trade. I recollect a bookseller’s sale, at which a number of the trade were as- 
sembled, when Constable came in late. Seeing Blackwood, he pointed to him, 
and said, “I cannot associate with that man,” and immediately left the room, 
followed by several others. I remained, though friendly to Constable, not choos- 
ing to act as an adherent of either party. But it was not easy to maintain a 
position of neutrality between two proud and hot-tempered men.* 


This rival, William Blackwood, at least shared Constable’s love of 
literature itself. “I will always be able, I hope, to keep up the character 
and respect which I consider is due to our profession when liberally con- 
ducted,” he wrote John Murray, February 23, 1816. On another occasion 
he informed a correspondent, “I never did, and never will, hold out 


1T. Constable, A. Constable and his Literary Correspondents (1873), 1, 270, 271. 

2 “T have, in almost every number of the Magazine [Blackwood’s] for last year,’’ he in- 
formed Henry Mackenzie, November 3, 1818, ‘‘been most grossly attacked both in person 
and in property, but though I possess the means I should consider it quite unworthy to 
retaliate in the manner of that work, or to permit any Magazine issuing from the presses 
of my house to follow an example so unprincipled; and I am willing to believe that I shall 
not suffer in the estimation of those who know me, or those whom I respect, for any such 
interested and, as I trust, unavailing abuse”: Jdid., 1, 341-342. 

3 Memoirs of Adam Black, ed. by Alexander Nicolson (1885), pp. 54-55. 
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money in itself as the inducement for men of talent to write for ‘Maga.’ 
What I have always been anxious for, is that able men should write on 
such subjects as they themselves feel an interest in, and... never to 
print any article without paying liberally for it.”* John Wilson told the 
American N. P. Willis at the time of the publisher’s death in 1835: 


There never was a more honest creature or a better friend . . . I would trust his 
opinion of a book sooner than that of any man I know. He might not publish 
everything he approved, for it was his business to print only things that would 
sell; and, therefore, there are perhaps many authors who would complain of 
him; but, if his opinion had been against my own, and it had been my own book, 
I should believe he was right, and give up my own judgment. He was a patron 
of literature, and it owes him much. He is a loss to the world... ® 


Mrs. Oliphant in her Annals of a Publishing House, William Blackwood 
and His Sons, 1897, has told of the rise of Blackwood, astute, firm- 
willed, from 1804 when he set up independently in Edinburgh on the 
South Bridge, exactly opposite the college, to 1816 when, the agent of 
John Murray and of Cadell and Davies in London, he moved to the 
famous 17 Princes Street, and in “an elegant oval saloon, lighted from 
the roof,’’* established the bookshop which was to become the literary 
lounge of the Tories of Modern Athens. 

In this very year 1816 the first two volumes of Tales of My Landlord 
appeared, brought out by Blackwood and Murray, instead of by Con- 
stable. Dazzled as he was by becoming the publisher of Scott, Black- 
wood showed his independence by criticising The Black Dwarf and 
learned thereupon that Sir Walter belonged to the Black huzzars of 
literature. Although it was in May, 1819, not 1817, as Mrs. Oliphant 
mistakenly says,’ that Blackwood saw the fifth edition of the Tales 
advertised by Constable, and, together with John Murray, considered 
bringing an injunction against James Ballantyne and the “Great Un- 
known,” yet from his first connection with Scott, in 1816, Blackwood’s 
relations with that author appear strained. “If we live a little longer, 
we shall see what will be the end of all their cunning, never-ending 
labyrinths of plots and schemes,” the Scotchman wrote his English 
associate Murray in 1816, of the Ballantynes.* Whether it was his first 

*S. Smiles, Memoirs of J. Murray (1891), 1, 456, and Mrs. Oliphant, Annals of a Pub- 
lishing House (1897), 1, 439. 5 Pencillings by the Way (1835), m1, 162-164. 

® Peter’s Letters (1819), m1, 187. On the next page occurs a description of Blackwood. 

7 See Mrs. Oliphant, 1, 83 ff. “Mrs. Oliphant has misdated Ballantyne’s letter regarding 
the fifth edition 1817, and quite wrongly reflected on him. Scott had sold the copyright to 
Constable in January 1819”: H. J. C. Grierson, The Letters of Sir Walter Scott (1933), tv 
430 note. 

§ Smiles, 1, 463. Compare Constable’s letter to Cadell, June 12, 1818, concerning the 
Ballantynes: “ .. . These men play a deep & damnable game—& make their own of the 
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elation as publisher of Scott, or whether it was his succeeding anxiety 
and chagrin at Constable’s re-triumph in the days that followed, Black- 
wood determined to meet his Whig adversary in a new field—to found a 
magazine that would ultimately rival, it possible, the Edinburgh Review. 

2. Pringle and Cleghorn.—As it happened, potter’s clay was at hani. 
Thomas Pringle, ‘‘a kindly and courteous gentleman, with limited liter- 
ary power, but with much taste and feeling for literature and for art,’ 
and James Cleghorn, “a burly man, with a strong voice and very dicta- 
torial manner, who was, or had been, editor of the Farmer’s Magazine,’’’ 
had a common physical characteristic.—they were both lame; and a 
common ambition: they wished to found in Edinburgh a magazine of 
which they should be the editors. James Hogg in his Memoir of 1832, 
characteristically claims for himself the chief credit for the foundation 
of the magazine. The Shepherd writes: 


Thus I had the honour of being the beginner, and almost sole instigator of that 
celebrated work, ‘“‘Blackwood’s Magazine,” but from the time I heard that 
Pringle had taken in Cleghorn as a partner I declined all connection with it, 
farther than as an occasional contributor. 


If Hogg had, like the would-be editors, an idea for a publication about 
the time that William Blackwood had his, with his usual egotism he 
entirely overestimates his own importance. He might easily, however, 
have brought about the association between Blackwood and Pringle, a 
Teviotdale man, Hogg’s countryman and friend, who had furnished the 
only serious contribution to the Poetic Mirror. 

The true “instigators” of the new publication were, as a matter of fact, 
clearly Pringle and Cleghorn, not Hogg. In a document of great im- 
portance for an understanding of Maga, a pamphlet entitled simply 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine," October, 1817, we learn that 


about the beginning of last December, the Editors having come to the resolution 
of attempting a new Magazine in Edinburgh, and having secured the support 
of a very considerable number of literary contributors, applied to Mr. Black- 
wood to act as Publisher . . . The Editors here beg to state, that the Edinburgh 





author & all concerned. I will do all that propriety & prudence dictates to avoid any open 
rupture with them”: Grierson, v, 111 note. 

*S. C. Hall, A Book of Memories (1871), p. 330. 

10 R. P. Gillies, Memoirs of a Literary Veteran (1851), m1, 231. 

11 After their quarrel with Blackwood, Pringle and Cleghorn wrote a short Notice of the 
Transactions between the Publisher and Editors of the Edinburgh Monthly Magazine, which 
they circulated extensively. Blackwood retorted in a reply of eight pages, entitled Black- 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine, in which, after defending himself from the charges of his 
editors, he reprints, with admirable impartiality, their attack upon himself, the Notice re- 
ferred to above. 
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Monthly Magazine was a project of their own, long previous to their having 
had communication of any kind with Mr. Blackwood .. . 


The application was successful. In April, 1817, the Edinburgh Monthly 
Magazine, a very sucking dove in mildness, began its career, and for six 
months continued in amiable rivalry with Constable’s monthly Scots 
Magazine, then droning in old age. On April 28, 1817, Blackwood wrote 
John Murray of his venture: “I have staked myself upon it, and if it 
does fail it will not be for want of an anxious and ardent struggle in the 
cause.”’!? 

Blackwood was to publish the work, his editors were to supply the 
subject matter, publisher and editors were to divide the profits. Con- 
tributors apparently were to send in their articles gratis; we learn from 
a letter of Blackwood concerning the fifty pounds he had paid Pringle 
and Cleghorn during the six months of their regime: 


They will tell you I never refused them any money they applied for. They may 
perhaps say this money was for contributors; but to this moment, I am utterly 
ignorant of any contributors to whom they either have, or were, called upon 
to pay money, excepting some very trifling sums to two individuals.” 


“Ever since the work began,’”’ the publisher had complained earlier in a 
letter of July 23, 1817, “I have had myself almost the whole burden of 
procuring contributions, which by great exertions I got from my own 


friends, while at the same time I had it not in my power to pay for 
them.””* The complaints were by no means on one side only. According 
to the disgruntled editors: 


Mr. Blackwood’s professional intercourse with literary men was at first of some 
advantage, but, in the sequel, his forwardness, illiberality, and offensiveness of 
manner, disgusted at least as many contributors as his importunity had gained. 
His presumption, however, increased in proportion to the increasing success of 
the Work, and his teazing and insolent interference with the duties of the 
Editors, became at length so intolerable, that they were obliged seriously to 
state to him, in a note dated 19th of May, that such conduct would no longer 
be endured. Enraged at this necessary repression of his encroachments, which 
their former concessions had not prepared him to expect, Mr. B. immediately 
endeavoured to sow dissensions between the Editors themselves, and to wrest 
the copy-right from them both, by a course of management which there is no 
room to describe in this place; and in the confidence that he would succeed in 


12 Smiles, 1, 476. 

18 The quotation comes from Blackwood’s letter of October 29, 1817, to George Combe: 
page 4 of his reply. In her Christopher North (1866), p. 161, Mrs. Gordon includes the quo- 
tation but does not give the date of the letter nor indicate its source. Mrs. Oliphant also 
prints part of the letter without giving the source, 1, 108-109. 

4 Mrs. Oliphant, 1, 104. 
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these objects, he himself intimated the discontinuance of the Magazine, at the 
expiration of three months, according to the articles of agreement... 


As one reads the first six numbers of the infant magazine which Prin- 
gle and Cleghorn edited from April through September, 1817, one can- 
not but sympathize with Blackwood’s irritation. Though John Wilson 
contributed a couple of criticisms of Wordsworth, J. G. Lockhart, under 
the signature “Z,”’ four articles on the Greek drama, Remarks on Greek 
Tragedy, James Hogg three readable papers, Tales and Anecdotes of the 
Pastoral Life, and, most important of all, perhaps, Walter Scott three 
articles on the Scottish gypsies, the periodical lacks all the warmth and 
sparkle—the excoriatingly personal—of the genuine Maga. Thus one 
of the Notices to Correspondents of May, runs: “The paper on Craniology, 
by Peter Candid, would have appeared in our present Number if it had 
not contained some improper personal allusions.” And, curiously, praise 
appears for Playfair, Chalmers, and Leslie, three Whigs who in the 
months to come were to be among the most bespattered victims of 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Hogg in his autobiography writes of the Edinburgh Magazine: 

In the fourth month after the commencement of that work, I received a letter 
from Mr. Blackwood, soliciting my return to Edinburgh; and when I arrived 
there, I found that he and his two redoubted editors had gone to loggerheads, 
and instead of arguing the matter face to face, they were corresponding to- 
gether at the rate of about a sheet an hour. 


The Shepherd goes on to say that he brought about a reconciliation, but 
that on his return to the country the controversy broke out irreconcila- 
bly. According to Mrs. Oliphant, the magazine had never risen in circu- 
lation above 2500 and had never reached the paying point. The editors 
threatened to delay the last number, that of September, indefinitely, and 
Blackwood, though he stated that he had already lost £140 on the 
magazine, finally agreed to pay them £125 (they had demanded £300) 
to be out of the bargain. Whereupon, having voiced to the world their 
wrongs in the printed Notice from which we have frequently quoted, 
these two gentlemen hobbled over to Constable and became editors of 
the Edinburgh Magazine, and Literary Miscellany, being a series of the 
Scots Magazine, a periodical that has been erroneously considered to have 
been laughed out of existence during the next few years by Blackwood’s 
Magazine.* In connection with Hogg’s John Paterson’s Mare, it is inter- 

% G. W. Niven, in The Scottish Antiquary of April, 1898 (x11, 175-176), in an article en- 
titled A Forgotten Episode in the History of Blackwood’s Magazine, shows that the Scots 
Magazine was not “‘driven out of the field soon after the appearance of Blackwood’s Maga- 


zine,” as has been commonly supposed (by Mrs. Oliphant, for example)—but that William 
Blackwood purchased the copyright, July 12, 1826, at the time of Constable’s ruin, and 
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esting to note that Pringle and Cleghorn, in a letter to Constable of July 
2, 1817, expressing their readiness to take over the Scots Magazine, 
write, “We would wish also to avail ourselves of the assistance of the 
present Editor of that work,’"* Hugh Murray. 


(Constable soon wearied of the pair also. Cleghorn drifted from literature into 
insurance; he became the founder of the “Scottish Provident Institution,” which 
erected a monument to his memory at his death in 1838.'7 Pringle, whom Black- 
wood had wished to retain, “resigned his literary engagements’’* in November, 
1819, emigrated to South Africa in February, 1820,!* could not scour his brains 
of politics here but “must needs publish a Whig journal at the Cape of Good 
Hope,” as Walter Scott said of him in his Journal, had his publication naturally 
enough suppressed by the Tory governor,” returned to England in 1826, and 
devoted himself to the secretaryship of the Anti-Slavery Society and to the 
editorship of an annual, Friendship’s Offering. He was embittered, three years 
before his death in December, 1834, by a vituperative criticism in Maga of his 
anti-slavery tract, the history of the negress Mary Prince, and he prosecuted 
Blackwood on this occasion successfully.** Hogg appointed Pringle one of his 
agents at the failure of the publisher Cochrane in 1832.% The Shepherd fre- 
quently mentions him also in his letters, as when he writes Alexander Elder, 
January 14, 1835, ““Compts. to kind-hearted, honest, pragmatical Pringle and 
all our other Scottish literati that congregate about you.’ Cyrus Redding 
speaks of Pringle kindly throughout his Fifty Years’ Recollections. He makes 
on the whole an attractive figure.) 


3. The Chaldee Manuscript——In October, 1817, appeared the first 
number of Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. Within a month the periodi- 
cal had changed from the colorless and negative to the vibrant and vitu- 
perative, as if by magic from the limping to the Olympian. 

On a visit to Edinburgh in 1820 R. B. Haydon, the “Cockney Raph- 
ael” as he was irreverently termed in Maga, wrote Miss Mitford, 
December 5: 

There is a great concentration of talent in Edinburgh, but yet they have one 
peculiarity of a small town. The stories at table derive their relish from their 
individuality. They all relate to some one local celebrity that you must know in 
order to enjoy the story. In London, on the contrary, the stories always refer 
to some general principle of human character that is found in all the world. But 





discontinued the periodical. W. J. Couper records that Blackwood paid only £25 for the 
copyright: The Edinburgh Periodical Press (1908), 11, 82. 

6 Page 8 of their Notice. 17 Mrs. Gordon, p. 160, note. 

18 Josiah Conder, A Biographical Sketch of the late T. Pringle (1835), p. 17. 

19 R. H. Story, Memoir of the Life of the Rev. Robert Story (1862), pp. 76-77. 

20 Leitch Ritchie, Memoirs of T. Pringle, prefixed to The Poetical Works of T. Pringle 
(1839), p. Lxxiv. 1 Tbid., pp. civ-cv. 

#2 R. B. Adam, Works, Letters and Manuscripts of James Hogg (1930), p. 16, and Mrs. 
Garden, Memorials of James Hogg (1887), p. 269. 2 R. B. Adam, p. 18. 
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here, they are about “Davie,” or “Dick,” or “Sandy,” or some one you never 
heard of, who is either lame, or stutters, or squints, or has some defect, which 
is not general, but personal and peculiar.™ 

Two of the articles in the number for October, 1817, deal with the re- 
cent quarrel between Blackwood and his editors: Lockhart’s forgotten 
Letter to the Lord High Constable, from Mr. Dinmont, and that notorious 
local skit, the Chaldee Manuscript. 

The origin of the second satire is quite clear. Hogg wrote the first 
draft and sent it to the magazine; Lockhart and Wilson sat up all night, 
inspired by punch and Blackwood’s anecdotes, injecting into the com- 
paratively innocent version of the Shepherd considerable interesting 
matter in the shape of personal attacks upon the enemies of Torydom. 

Hogg, uncertain at the time of the rupture whether to support Black- 
wood or to go over to Pringle and Cleghorn, in the Memoir prefixed to 
Alirive Tales tells his story: 


I do not know what wicked genius put it into my head, but it was then, in an 
evil hour, when I had determined which side I was to espouse, that I wrote the 
“‘Chaldee Manuscript,’ and transmitted it to Mr. Blackwood from Yarrow. On 
first reading it, he never thought of publishing it; but some of the rascals to 
whom he showed it, after laughing at it, by their own accounts till they were 
sick, persuaded him, nay almost forced him, to insert it; for some of them went 
so far as to tell him, that if he did not admit that inimitable article, they would 
never speak to him again so long as they lived. Needless however it is now to 
deny, that they interlarded it with a good deal of deevilry of their own, which 
I had never thought of ... 


As proof he is author Hogg continues in the next paragraph: 


Luckily . . . I have preserved the original proof slips and three of Mr. Black- 
wood’s letters relating to the article. These proofs show exactly what part was 
mine, which, if I remember aright (for I write this in London), consists of the 
first two chapters, part of the third, and part of the last. The rest was said to have 
been made up conjointly in full divan. I do not know, but I always suspected 
Lockhart of a heavy responsibility there. 


Hogg’s suspicion of Lockhart appears justified. In a letter to Christie 
of January 27, 1818. Lockhart writes: 


The Chaldee Manuscript has excited prodigious noise here—it was the sole 
subject of conversation for two months... The history of it is this: Hogg, the 
Ettrick Shepherd, sent up an attack on Constable, the bookseller, respecting 
some private dealings of his with Blackwood. Wilson and I liked the idea of 
introducing the whole panorama of the town in that sort of dialect. We drank 
punch one night from eight till eight in the morning, Blackwood being by with 
anecdotes, and the result is before you.* 

*“ F. W. Haydon, B. R. Haydon: Correspondence and Table-Talk (1876), 11, 67. 

% Andrew Lang, The Life and Letters of J. G. Lockhart (1897), 1, 157. 
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According to J. F. Ferrier in his introduction to The Works of Professor 
Wilson, 1868, Hogg may be credited with the original conception of the 
satire, but with only some forty of the one hundred and eighty printed 
verses of the piece. 

The Translation from an Ancient Chaldee Manuscript, a dream alle- 
gory or animal fable written in Biblical language, is well worth reading 
to-day. The first “chapter” starts amusingly with a narration of the 
recent quarrel between Blackwood and his former editors: 


3. And I looked, and behold a man clothed in plain apparel stood in the door 
of his house: and I saw his name, and the number of his name; and his name was 
as it had been the colour of ebony, and his number was the number of a maiden, 
when the days of the years of her virginity have expired. 

4. And I turned my eyes, and behold two beasts came from the land of the 
borders of the South; and when I saw them I wondered with great admiration. 

5. The one beast was like unto a lamb and the other like unto a bear, and they 
had wings on their heads; their faces also were like the faces of men, the joints 
of their legs like the polished cedars of Lebanon, and their feet like the feet of 
horses preparing to go forth to battle; and they arose and they came onward 
over the face of the earth, and they touched not the ground as they went. 


No notes are necessary for a reader to recognize Blackwood of 17 Princes 
Street—he was known as “Ebony” from this time forth,—and the 
amiable Pringle and the crusty Cleghorn, both lame. 


The “two beasts” and “Ebony” fall out and they depart to Con- 
stable. Mrs. Oliphant includes in her Annals of a Publishing House a few 
verses of Hogg’s first and unrevised version “‘from an old yellow proof, 
with the dust of nearly seventy years upon its crumpled page.” The 
changes between it and the final form are for the most part unimportant, 
but at least one description, that of Constable, deserves comparison with 
the printed version. 


Original version Printed version 
(Mrs. Oliphant, 1, 121). (R. Shelton Mackenzie’s edition 
of the Noctes). 


And in those days and at that time 1. 16. Now in those days, there lived 
there lived also a man that was crafty also a man who was crafty in counsel, 
in counsel and cunning inall mannerof and cunning in all manner of working. 
working; and the man was an upright 

and a just man, one who feared God 

and eschewed evil; and he never was 

accused before any judge of fraud, or 

of perjury, or of deceit; for the man 

was honourable among the sons of 

men. 
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Constable promises succor to the beasts, and Blackwood is sore dis- 
mayed. But a visit to Scott, “the great magician who dwelleth in the old 
fastness, hard by the river Jordon, which is by the Border,” cheers him, 
for Scott promises neutrality—just as he actually did in real life.** The 
rest of the first chapter, and the second chapter, carry on the description 
of Blackwood’s allies. 

“The Crafty,’ in turn, becomes terrified at the marshalling of his rival’s 
forces, and the last two chapters tell how he brings together his allies. 
He too has an interview with Scott, amusingly identical with the inter- 
view between Scott and “Ebony,” except that a broad hint is given 
“that the magician loved him not”’: 


3. 34... . And he [Constable] shook the dust from his feet, and said, Behold, 
I have given this magician much money, yet see now, he hath utterly deserted 
me. Verily, my fine gold hath perished. 


Lockhart in his life of Scott writes that this passage particularly nettled 
the publisher, who had, as it happened, just visited Sir Walter: 


The description of Constable’s visit to Abbotsford may be worth transcribing— 
for Sir David Wilkie, who was present when Scott read it, says he was almost 
choked with laughter, and he afterwards confessed that the Chaldean author 
-had given a sufficiently accurate version of what really passed on the occasion. 


Naturally these two chapters afford a fine opening for satirical de- 
scriptions of the Whigs. Just as Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe had ap- 
peared earlier as an unclean bird, so James Graham is introduced as one 
“who babbleth of many things, and nibbleth the shoe-latchets of the 
mighty,” etc., etc. The most cruel and objectionable passage in the 
Chaldee Manuscript, verses 36 to 44 of the third chapter, on James Grah- 
am Dalyell, a hopeless cripple from birth, cost Blackwood, I am happy 
to say, £230 outside of court. In his edition of the Noctes in 1855 J. F. 
Ferrier omits verses 36 through 39 altogether, and even in 1867 R. Shel- 
ton Mackenzie feigns ignorance of the person described. 

In conclusion, the dreamer, when he sees the opposing factions about 
to give battle, feels convinced that “‘verily, the man which is crafty 
shall be defeated, and there shall not escape one to tell of his overthrow,” 
and flees into an inner chamber to hide. The last words of the narrative 
run, ‘And i heard a great tumult, but I wist not what it was.” 

The civic tumult caused by the Chaldee Manuscript did not leave the 
writers long in doubt; they wist what it was at once. Though Hogg claims 


% Scott in a letter to Blackwood, September 21, 1817, expressed his intention of being 
“completely neutral” in the break between Blackwood and his editors, ‘“‘reserving the priv- 
ilege of contributing any trifling assistance to either or to both publications”: Mrs. Oli- 
phant, 1, 146. 
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in his memoir that he enjoyed his anonymous notoriety when he visited 
Edinburgh, he was, at first, frightened stiff by the dispatches that came 
to him from town. Thus he wrote William Laidlaw, care of Sir Walter 
Scott, Abbotsford, from Eltrive Lake, October 28, 1817: 


Dear Laidlaw: 

For the love of God open not your mouth about the Chaldee M. S. All is 
combustion there have been meetings and proposals and an express has arrived 
from Edin to me this morning. Deny all knowledge else they say I am ruined 
if it can by any means be attached—Let all be silence—I see your hand in the 
Magazine... 77 


As for Lockhart and Wilson, so great was the commotion that they 
temporarily took up their residence in the Lake District, whence they 
sent letters of encouragement and advice to the publisher, as well as, 
quite impenitently, further onslaughts upon their victims. “The town,” 
writes that “shrewd and sly observer, Mrs. Grant of Laggan,” “‘is in an 
uproar about the Chaldee Manuscript in Blackwood’s Magazine, which 
contains in avery irreverent and unjustifiable form,a good deal of wit and 
cunning satire. The good [i.e., the Tories] are scandalised at the manner, 
the bad [i.e., the Whigs] appalled and enraged at the matter.’”* ““Black- 
wood is like to be beleaguered with prosecutions for it . . . ,’’ Carlyle wrote 
Robert Mitchell, November 19, 1817, concerning the parody.—‘‘What- 
ever may become of Blackwood or his antagonists—the ‘reading’ or 
rather the talking ‘public’ is greatly beholden to the Author. He has kept 
its jaws moving these four weeks—and the sport is not finished yet.” 
In a letter written to James Johnstone the next day, Carlyle mentions 
three prosecutions raised against the magazine.”® One of these, a threat- 
ened lawsuit by Pringle and Cleghorn, never came into court. But if we 
may trust other writers, Blackwood appears to have been in equal 
danger of horsewhipping®® and church excommunication.*' Only slowly, 
moreover, did the excitement die away. So late as February, 1818, Wal- 
ter Scott wrote Laidlaw, “Blackwood is rather in a bad pickle just 
now—sent to Coventry by the trade, as the booksellers call themselves, 
and all about the parody of the two beasts... ’’? 

Blackwood immediately suppressed the article and apologized for it in 


7 This letter appears both in R. B. Adam, p. 7, and in Robert Carruthers’ Abbotsford 
Notanda, a supplement to Robert Chambers’ Life of Sir W. Scott (1871), p. 146. 

23 J. P. Grant, Memoir and Correspondence of Mrs. Grant of Laggan (1844), 1, 192. 

%° Early Letters of T. Carlyle, ed. by C. E. Norton (1886), 1, 131 and 134. 

% R. P. Gillies, “Some Recollections of James Hogg,”’ Fraser’s Magazine (October, 1839), 
xx, 428. 

% T, Thomson, Life of the Ettrick Shepherd, Works of the Ettrick Shepherd (1865), 1, xiii. 

% J. G. Lockhart’s Scott (1837), rv, 127. 
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the next number. But his action only intensified the excitement. “Pri- 
vate copies, with MS. notes,” a contemporary writes, “‘... were in 
immense demand, and looked upon as a great prize.’ I have examined 
half a dozen copies of the satire, with MS. notes in some instances, and 
have been amused by the conflict of identification—a conflict worth 
noting, perhaps, as showing the interest felt in the piece, and as illus- 
trating also how anxious were some of the inhabitants of Edinburgh to 
be fitted into the picture. Thus there is considerable competition for the 
honor of 1. 55, which describes “‘a wise young man, which is learned in the 
law,” and of 1. 57, which describes ‘‘a sweet singer, who is cunning to 
play all stringed instruments.” In connection with John Paterson’s Mare, 
the notes on 3. 47, 48, in a copy in the University of Edinburgh, have 
particular interest: 


Mr. Hugh Murray, Editor of the Scots Magazine several years previous to the 
time of Cleghorn and Pringle; his peculiarity of manner particularly in his 
laughter which savours of something unnatural & like many other men who 
combine genius and modesty is subject to habits of abscence [sic], or abstraction. 
He has two whole legs yet has been known to walk forth with only one gaiter. 


Meanwhile, with all this bustle going on, the magazine’s sale was most 
successful: ten thousand copies were bought up at once. By chance, 
Blackwood had discovered the great modern art of advertising. 

4. John Douglas of Glasgow.—John Douglas has not the importance 
or interest individually of Constable and Blackwood—or even of Prin- 
gle, Cleghorn, and the major victims of the Chaldee Manuscript; more- 
over he receives only the most casual mention in Hogg’s satire, John 
Paterson’s Mare. Yet he deserves consideration in connection with this 
satire for two reasons in addition to his relations with Hogg personally: 
(1) he represents one of a group of later victims than those of October, 
1817, and shows that the Shepherd in his general ridicule of the Whig 
periodical press was quite ready to include an individual enmity of his 
own; (2) except for him we might conclude that for the sake of embel- 
lishing his tale, Hogg improved on actuality by inventing a few sup- 
plementary characters for John Paterson’s Mare. But if “Bell-the-cat” 
in that satire represents an actual living person, John Douglas, certain- 
ly we may reasonably suppose that the bailiff, the backslider, the cooper, 
Twopenny Ton, etc., represent actual persons also—probably submicro- 
scopic contributors to, or editors of, Scottish papers or magazines of 
the Whig persuasion. 

In a letter of May 20, 1818, Mrs. John Wilson mentions the “‘pleasing 
commotion” in Edinburgh caused by the attempt of one Mr. Douglas 


% Fraser’s Magasine, xx, 428. 
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of Glasgow, “a disgusting, vulgar, conceited writer [i.e., lawyer],” to 
horsewhip Blackwood.* The castigator, Mrs. Wilson says, laid his whip 
across the publisher’s shoulders once, then hurriedly departed. Black- 
wood bought a stick, with Hogg as reinforcement searched the city, and 
finally drubbed Douglas thoroughly as he was on the point of stepping 
into the coach for Glasgow. Mrs. Wilson’s account is substantially cor- 
rect. As Scott wrote William Laidlaw at the time, 


Blackwood has been assaulted by a fellow Douglas who came from Glasgow on 
purpose and returned second best: the Bibliopolist is like the little French 
lawyer who never found out he could fight till he was put to it and then was for 
cudgelling all and sundry. You never saw anything so whimsical.* 


The “fellow’—whom Scott in another letter to the Duke of Buccleuch 
describes as “a blackguard Writer who conducts an equally blackguard 
Whig paper in Glasgow called The Chronicle’*—was John Douglas, 
future victim of Blackwood’s Magazine in general, and of the Noctes 
Ambrosianae in particular, where he receives ridicule as ‘‘the Glasgow 
Gander.” 

A paper war necessarily succeeded the attack. The Edinburgh Adver- 
tiser of May 15, 1818, includes two letters of Blackwood and Hogg dated 
May 13: letters which contain an amusingly vivid account of the drub- 
bing bestowed upon Douglas but which are too lengthy for quotation 
here. To these letters Douglas retorted by printing in the same news- 
paper of May 22 a statement by Dr. John Baird to the effect that there 
was no “appearance whatever indicating that the slightest violence had 
been offered to his person.”’ His friend John Blair publicly asserted also 
that far from suffering from the “large bludgeon, with which he [Black- 
wood] furiously attacked Mr. Douglas, venting at the same time some 
coarse epithets at him,” Douglas retaliated with effect, “for I saw Mr. 
B’s upper lip bleeding, apparently from a wound inflicted with the whip.” 
As a matter of fact, the victory lay with the man with whom one politi- 
cally sympathised. The Whigs were convinced that Douglas came off 
best in the altercation. Thus the author of A Letter to Mr. John Murray, 
etc., 1818, writes, ““You Sir, are the London publisher of a horsewhipped 
bookseller in Edinburgh,” and another pamphleteer refers to Hogg years 
later as ‘the trembling dastard who erst accompanied him [Blackwood], 
in the capacity of gillie, in his doughty onslaught upon Mr. John Doug- 
las.”*?7 On the other hand, the writers in Maga constantly refer to the 


* Mrs. Gordon, p. 188. 

%* H. J. C. Grierson, Letiers of Sir W. Scott (1932), v, 150. Carruthers gives a garbled ver- 
sion in Abbotsford Notanda, p. 148. % Tbid., v, 154. 

37 The “Life” of The Ettrick Shepherd Anatomized, etc. By An Old Dissector (Dr. J. 
Browne] (1832), p. 32. 
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chastisement of Douglas. Wilson as a Paisley man was naturally inter- 
ested in all that concerned Glasgow, and took every opportunity of gib- 
ing thereafter at “‘the Glasgow Gander.” 

Douglas and his friends did something besides retort in print. On May 
25, 1818, Walter Scott wrote the Duke of Buccleuch: 


Our poor friend Hogg has had an affair of honour a something tending that way 
which is too whimsical to suppress & yet I am vexd at it while I cannot help 
laughing for the soul of me. . . Two mornings ago about seven in the morning 
my servant announced while I was shaving in my dressing room that Mr. Hogg 
wishd earnestly to speak with me. He was usherd in & I cannot describe the half 
startled half humorous air with which he said scratching his head most vehe- 
mently “Odd Scott here’s twae fo’k’s come frae Glasgow to provoke mey to 
fight a duel”—“A duel” answerd I in great astonishment ‘And what do you 
intend to do?”—Odd I lockd them up in my room & sent the lassie for twa o’ 
the police & just gied the men ower to their charge—‘‘and I thought I wad 
come & ask you what I should do wi’ Douglas for he’s at the Turf coffee house.” 
I said I thought... he had already settled for himself the grand question 
whether he was to fight or not & that all he had to do was to go to the police 
office and tell the charge he had to bring against the two Glasgow gentlemen. 
Off he went therefore to the Sheriff court but I understand the Glaswegians were 
greatly too many for him and that he was unable to state anything which [sic| 
otherwise than by inuendo so that the words they used might as well imply an 
invitation to a dinner as to a battle. The Glaswegians returnd in all triumph and 
glory and Hogg took the wings of the morning and fled to his cottage at Altrive 
not deeming himself altogether safe in the streets of Edinburgh. Now although 
I do not hold valour to be an essential article in the composition of a man like 
Hogg yet I heartily wish he could have prevaild on himself to swagger a little. 
. .. But considering his failure in the field & the Sheriffs office I am afraid we 
must apply to Hogg the apology which is made for Waller by his biographer 
“Let us not condemn him with untemperd severity because he was not such a 
prodigy as the world hath seldom seen, because his character included not the 
poet the orator & the heroe” . . . Sophia is in great indignation & says there is 
not a sheep in the forest but would have behaved better and that he ought not 
to have feard all Glasgow with their weaver’s beams in respect life is only a 
shuttle & himself a dealer in wool. 


In later letters to the Duke, Scott writes that the Shepherd did not again 
visit Edinburgh until December, 1818.*° 

Hogg’s pusillanimity, I must confess, came as a distinct surprise to 
me, who had always considered the Shepherd a typical member of the 
dashing, masculine Blackwood group. The leading members of this group 
were all concerned in actual or contemplated duels. Lockhart’s sad affair 
with John Scott of the London Magazine is well known: Scott died from 


8 Grierson, v, 154-157. % Tbid., v, 252 and 257. 
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the bullet of Lockhart’s friend Christie on February 27, 1821. In the 
same year Walter Scott himself, because of the scurrilities of the Beacon 
newspaper, which he and various other Tories had gone surety for, was 
on the point of taking the field. His opponent, James Gibson, actually 
got a second, the Earl of Lauderdale, when Scott’s friends intervened 
and the paper was discontinued. “It is dreadful to think,’’ writes Lord 
Cockburn, “‘that a life like Scott’s was for a moment in peril in such a 
cause.’”“° Again half a dozen years later, as we read in Lockhart’s Life, 
Sir Walter was ready to meet the Frenchman General Gourgaud in a 
duel. John Wilson was quite prepared to take the field on several occa- 
sions also.“' In 1823, after a thundering assault on Leigh Hunt’s The 
Liberal, in Maga, Wilson wrote William Blackwood that he was ready 
to avow his authorship and suggested “Tiger” Dunlop as a second, 
should Hunt demand satisfaction. 


I wish not to get into contact with such a scoundrel, for it might possibly lead 
to the loss of my chair; but damn the Cockney if he shall crow over me! .. . 
I saw the passage in the “Liberal.” But independently of that I am entitled to 
call him blackguard at all times.” 


And finally, in August, 1836, William Maginn’s review of Berkeley Castle, 
written in an hour in Fraser’s back parlor at the end of the month, when 
the whole party was heated with wine, was, in spite of Father Mahony’s 
objection, allowed to appear in Fraser’s Magazine,“ and the Honorable 
Grantley Berkeley in revenge beat the feeble publisher with the butt end 
of a loaded whip while his younger brother Craven looked on, crying, 
“Give it him, Grantley, give it him well!” For this cowardly assault 
Berkeley was successfully sued in December, paying damages of one 
hundred pounds. Meanwhile Maginn challenged the gentleman; the pair 


4° Henry Cockburn, Memorials of his Time (1909), p. 359.—See also J. Gordon Weir’s 
“The Case of the Beacon and the Sentinel,” The Walter Scott Quarterly (January, 1928), 
pp. 194-201. 

4t In 1818 Lockhart and Wilson challenged the anonymous author of Hypocrisy Unveiled 
to a duel: see Mrs. Gordon, p. 191 note. Wilson wrote the Reverend Robert Morehead at 
the time, “Should I ever suspect any man, I will send with privacy a friend to him; he may 
be a man of some nerve, and if ever he avows himself he will require them all’’: Mrs. Gor- 
don, p. 196. In 1820 Scott feared that Wilson or Lockhart might be drawn into a duel with 
M’Culloch, editor of the Whig newspaper The Scotsman: Lang’s Lockhart, 1, 239. Again, 
after Wilson’s furious attack in Blackwood’s Magazine on Hunt’s Lord Byron and some of 
his Contemporaries in 1828, Scott wrote in his Journal, February 23, 1828, ‘I think it may 
come to a bloody arbitrament, for if L{eigh] H[unt] should take it up as a gentleman, Wil- 
son is the last man to flinch. I hope Lockhart will not be dragged in as second or otherwise.” 

# Mrs. Oliphant, 1, 274-275. 

® Dublin University Magazine, xx (January, 1844), 90: article by E. V. Kenealy. 
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exchanged three shots with perfect calmness, then bowed and sepa- 
rated.“ 

Had Hogg known of these future events, I wonder, could he have 
prevailed on himself to swagger a little? ... 

III. Hogg’s satire and The Newcastle Magazine.—After this extended 
consideration of the background, we are now in a position to turn to 
John Paterson’s Mare. The briefest possible summary of Hogg’s relations 
with The Newcastle Magazine may serve as introduction. 

1. Robert Story’s dialogues —The Newcastle Magazine, begun in 1820, 
shows, in its first numbers, an entirely unsympathetic attitude for 
Blackwood’s Magazine and its treatment of Hogg. Thus a writer com- 
mences a long article entitled James Hogg in the number of November, 
1820, by expressing disgust at the Shepherd’s treatment by the Black- 
wood group, and later mentions the “‘vile puff” of Hogg in Peter’s Letters. 
Similarly in a not very sympathetic review of the poet’s Jacobite Relics 
in January, 1821,—in which, incidentally, Maga is attacked and Jeffrey 
defended,—mention is made of “... that bane of his [Hogg’s] life— 
Blackwood’s Magazine.” 

But beginning with the New Series of 1823, and specifically with the 
Letter from Christopher North of January, 1823, the magazine grows 
friendly. With this number, indeed, Maga obviously becomes the model 
of Mitchell’s periodical. Letters to the editor, dialogues of all sorts ap- 
pear, as in Blackwood’s Magazine, and one is impressed by the intimate 
acquaintance of the author of these dialogues with Hogg and the Black- 
wood group. It is not for nothing, moreover, that “Bob Tickler” of 
The Newcastle Magazine is supposedly the brother of ‘“Timothy Tickler” 
of Maga. For the imitations of the Noctes Ambrosianae in The Newcastle 
Magazine are by far the best of the dozen or so imitations I have read in 
contemporary periodicals. Indeed, they are comparable to Wilson’s own 
Noctes and deserve re-editing for their allusions to contemporaries. 

That Hogg may have had a hand in these articles appears possible, 
both on account of one of his letters to William Blackwood quoted on the 
next page, and on account of certain other passages in the magazine 
itself, quoted at the beginning of Part 1v. But whatever hints may have 
come from others, these admirable pieces may confidently be ascribed to 


“ Grantley Berkeley, in his My Life and Recollections (1865), 11, 63 ff., gives a vivid de- 
scription of the affair: he says that three shots were exchanged and that Maginn (who 
appeared unused to duelling) was apparently wounded. Robert Chambers in his Book of 
Days (1863), 11, 241, writes that three rounds of shots were exchanged “without doing fur- 
ther damage than grazing the heel of Dr. Maginn’s boot and the collar of Mr. Berkeley’s 
coat...’ See also Mrs. A. T. (Katherine) Thomson, Recollections of Literary Characters 
and Celebrated Places (1854), 1, 7-8. 
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Robert Story,“ who perhaps deserves, on their account, resuscitation 
as an author. 

2. Hogg’s satire, 1822-25.—In May, 1822, Hogg, in making up a quar- 
rel with William Blackwood, sent him as peace offering a contribution 
entitled John Paterson’s Mare, which, writes the Shepherd gleefully, 
another publisher “‘positively refused to take . . . on the score of sheer 
terror,” and which he thinks “either of two friends whom you know,” 
ie., Lockhart and Wilson, could make “glorious sport’ out of. Black- 
wood declined the article. His reply of May 24 runs: 


On coming home four days ago I was glad to see your letter and article. I regret 
that we cannot make use of it, from its having been previously offered to your 
friend. Besides, we have had quite enough of Jeffrey and the ‘Edinburgh Re- 
view” lately. Your idea is an excellent one, and many parts of the article are very 
happily executed. Had it been put into certain hands some months ago, nothing 
could have answered better. 


On June 14 Hogg wrote again: 


I have revised and rewritten “John Paterson’s Mare,”’ which I send you for 
publication in the M., as No. I. of an allegorical history of our miscellaneous 
literature. I cannot conceive, even with its previous faults, why your editors 
rejected it, for I am sure that a more harmless good-natured allegory was never 
written. It is, besides, quite unintelligible without a key, which should never 
be given. I think it will be next to the Chaldee in popularity, as it is fully as 
injurious. You are at liberty to alter any of the names you do not like: your own, 
for instance, I took merely because oak was a black wood, which may be con- 
strued differently ... 


Four days later Blackwood replied: 


I have read “John Paterson’s Mare,” and I have laughed very heartily at many 
parts of it. I feel very much obliged to you for sending it. I should be happy if 
you found it agreeable to you to give your aid to ‘‘Maga,” as I am sure it would 


“ (a) “I send a piece [in prose or poetry] every, or nearly every month, to the Newcastle 
Magazine,” Story wrote his friend Gourly, June, 1825: see John James’ biography of Story, 
prefixed to The Lyrical and other Minor Poems of Robert Story (1861), p. xl. “From youth 
he [Story] had been an admirer and imitator of James Hogg. . . ” Story’s Border Ballads 
of 1824 is dedicated to Hogg. (b) The Preface to The Newcastle Magazine of 1825, rv, ii, 
states that “Tickler” is edited by “Mr. Storey, of Gargrave.” In October, rv (1825), 478, 
the article Death of Bob Tickler, Esq., is signed “‘Robert Storey.” In the Preface to volume 
1x (1830), W. A. Mitchell thanks Story among others for his aid to him. In December, 
1830, rx, 542, Robert Story is accredited with the various dialogues, indeed with the sole 
possession of the conversational part of the magazine. (c) At least two of Story’s poems in 
his printed work appear also in The Newcastle Magazine. Thus the song “Thou fairest maid 
that blooms by Tyne,”’ in Bob Tickler in Newcastle (January, 1825), rv, 28, and the first of 
Three Sonnets. By Bob Tickler, Esq. (September, 1825), tv, 396, both occur in Story’s The 
Magic Fountain and other Poems (1829), pp. 149, 46. 
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be both pleasant and advantageous to you. I am sorry, however, that “John 
Paterson’s Mare” cannot be accepted of. On this you will probably fall into a 
great passion; but I cannot help it, as I am convinced such an article could do 
neither yourself nor me any credit. In the first place, the whole affair about 
Pringle and Cleghorn is entirely forgotten, and it would be like slaughtering 
the long ago dead and buried. In the next place, Constable has long been away 
from business and in bad health: and being your publisher, it would neither be 
good taste nor good feeling in you to attack him or any of his concerns. Your 
worst enemy could not desire a fitter occasion for running you down than your 
publishing what would be cried out upon as a vile personal attack, &c., &c. For 
as to no key being given, that is sheer nonsense, as there are plenty of people 
who could at once give a key and proclaim you to be the author. Could anybody 
mistake Cobby, as you call him? 

I have thus given you my opinion very frankly, and I hope when you consider 
the matter coolly you will agree with me. But if not, I cannot help it, for the 
Magazine is now too serious a concern to be trifled with. It has got quite above 
attacks and malignities, and I shall take good care never again to give them 
any handle for saying that they were entitled to speak of it as they once did.“ 


What happened to the manuscript of John Paterson’s Mare between 
Blackwood’s rejection of it in June, 1822, and its appearance in The 
Newcastle Magazine of January, 1825, I am unable to say. Mrs. Oliphant 
includes a very interesting letter of Hogg’s to Blackwood, unfortunately 
undated, in which the Shepherd desires that the articles he has sent to 
Maga be returned to him: 


... Lam writing for another Magazine, with all my birr, and intend having most 
excellent sport with it, as the editors will not understand what one sentence of 
my celebrated allegories mean till they bring the whole terror of Edinburgh 
aristocracy upon them. For the soul that is in your body mention this to no 
man living.*” 


Does Hogg here refer to The Newcastle Magazine? One can only guess, 
though here a guess seems legitimate. 

Yet for all I know, Hogg himself may never have sent John Pater. 
son’s Mare to The Newcastle Magazine to begin with. His only signed 
article, The True Art of Reviewing. By the Ettrick Shepherd, appeared in 
Mitchell’s periodical in January, 1827. Almost two years later, in No- 
vember, 1828, William Harrison points out in the same periodical, in an 
article entitled The Ettrick Shepherd’s Plagiarism, that Hogg in his con- 
tribution “had been guilty of the most gross plagiarism from the ram- 
bler and the Idler.’** The Editor explains: “The Ettrick Shepherd’s 

“ These various quotations come from Mrs. Oliphant, 1, 347-350. 47 Tbid., 1, 337. 

4 The Newcastle Magazine, v1, 499.—In the same magazine of September, 1827, Hogg 
had previously been accused of plagiarism in an article entitled Origin of a Ghost Story in 
Blackwood, v1, 396. “In Blackwood’s Magazine for August [xxi, 173], there is a story, 
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paper ...came to us through a friend, but knowing it to be in Mr. 
Hogg’s handwriting, we had not the smallest doubt that the composi- 
tion would at least bear some value from the well known originality of 
its author.”** Whoever the “friend” may have been is mere guesswork. 
Hogg did not himself send the article; on the other hand, the editor 
knows his handwriting. 

There is no necessary connection between how The True Art of Re- 
viewing of 1827 and how John Paterson’s Mare of 1825 reached The New- 
castle Magazine. Personally I think that Hogg contributed his satire of 
1825 himself—as well as other hints for other articles—but there is no 
positive proof that he (and not, let us say, some other member of the 
Blackwood group) did so. 

IV. John Paterson’s Mare.—Certainly it seems extraordinary that 
Robert Story, without the aid of Hogg or another, could have written 
some of the Noctean touches in the dialogues of The Newcastle Magazine. 
After John Paterson’s Mare appeared, for example, various references to 
it occur in later issues of the periodical. Thus in May, 1825, the dialogue 
between “Bob Tickler” of The Newcastle Magazine and “Timothy 
Tickler” of Maga, entitled Bob Tickler in Edinburgh, runs, in part: 


Bob. .. . You have not read “John Paterson’s Mare” in the Newcastle? 

Timothy. O, but I have though, and a capital thing it is. There has been 
nothing better of its kind since the “‘Chaldee Manuscript.” 

Bob. How did Old Christopher take it? 

Timothy. Gloomily enough, I assure you . . . [The speaker goes on to quote 
North’s accusation of treachery against Hogg for his desertion of Maga.) 


Again, in May, 1827, the last of the series of Literary Gossip, a dialogue 
between Hogg and the poet Dunbar, opens thus: 


Dunbar. Are you a reader of the Newcastle Magazine, Mr. Hogg? 

Hogg. I’m a writer, and d’ye think I dinna read a’ the periodicals that I 
write for? 

Dunbar. Certainly I might have known that. You wrote a moral essay“ for 
a late number; and you wrote John Paterson’s Mare, which was a masterpiece 
for humour, but it puzzled the readers much to make out the characters. 

Hogg. John Paiterson, ay that was Airchy Constable; Beau Nardi, that was 
Jaffray; Mephibosheth, that was Thamas Pringle, ane o’ the first conductors 0’ 
Blackwud; ye might hae kenned him, he was a lamiter. 





under the head of Dreams and Apparitions by the Ettrick Shepherd, the origin of which we 
think we discovered as soon as we had well entered upon its perusal . . . ” The source is 
given as from Andrew Moreton’s Secrets of the Invisible World Disclosed, etc., 1738; the 
“principal part of the story” from the original is presented in the rest of the article. 

“ The Newcastle Magazine, vu, 499. 

“ The True Art of Reviewing (January, 1827) v1, 3-7, may be called a moral essay. 
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Dunbar. So I thought; but who were the unfortunate wights whom Nardi 
treated so unceremoniously? 

Hogg. Let me consider: there was Tam Muir and Joana Bayley; and Lord 
Byron, but he had nae mense o’ him; and there was the Lakers. 

Dunbar. And the herb man. 

Hogg. That was the little auld body Ritson, him that colleckit the buik o’ 
ballants: he tuke Jaffray’s review sae sair to heart that he never did mair luck. 
It was said that after he read the review he tuke the bed an’ never rase again . . . 


With this fortunate explanation of the most important part of the 
satire we may now simply add a key to John Paterson’s Mare, and then 
print the original. As in the Chaldee Manuscript, Hogg still uses alle- 
gory, but he has common sense enough to eschew Biblical language. 
The scene of his satire is still Edinburgh, and he still includes attacks on 
such minor enemies as “‘Bell-the-cat”’ John Douglas, but, partly by acci- 
dent perhaps, his satire on Jeffrey necessarily includes also a considera- 
tion of some of his great contemporaries, and this fact gives a broader 
and less local interest to the production. 


KEY TO JOHN PATERSON’S MARE 


(Some dozen characters I am unable to identify. The last group of 
persons omitted appears to refer to Whig animalculi of 
the Scottish periodical press.) 


Dunabbey: 
John Paterson: 


A respectable 
farmer: 

Colbert, the mil- 
ler: 

The stout half- 
bred poney, Mop- 
ping Meg: 


The excellent 
blood mare: 


Edinburgh. 
Archibald Con- 
stable. 


Peter Hill. 

James or John 
Ballantyne. 

The Edinburgh 
Magazine, and Lit- 
erary Miscellany, 
being a series of the 
Scots Magazine. 
The Edinburgh Re- 
view. 


Murphy: 


Nardi: 
A smith: 


Hugh Murray, ed- 
itor of the Scots 
Magazine before 
Pringle and Cleg- 
horn. 

Francis Jeffrey. 
Sydney Smith (?). 


Frank the Tinker: Francis Horner 


Blind Jock: 


Whistling Harry: 
Scotch baronet: 
Irish lawyers: 


(?).? 

John Ramsay 
M’Culloch (?).3 
Henry Brougham. 
Walter Scott. 
Curran, etc. (?).‘ 


1 Bookseller of Edinburgh, for whom Constable worked, February, 1788, to January, 
1795, before he set up for himself independently. 
¢ * Horner went to Italy in October, 1816, and never returned. 
* See the woodcut of the blinded stot (i.e., The Scotsman), which introduces Blackwood’s 
Magazine for July, 1820. 
4 Jeffrey reviewed the Life of Curran in the Edinburgh of May, 1820. I am not sure that 
Hogg has this article in mind: it seems to fit as well as any. 





Scotch girl: 

A grey-headed 
scotsman whom 
nobody knew: 
Tickle Tommy: 
Potatoe philoso- 
pher: 

Noble lord, a mi- 
nor: 

A whole covey of 
sandpipers or wa- 
ter larks: 
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Joanna Baillie. 
George Thomson 


(?).5 


Tom Moore. 
Joseph Ritson. 


Lord Byron. 


The Lake poets. 


Jock the slorp: 


Will Hazelpipes: 


Prester John: 
Quadruple: 


Burly Will: 
Oakstick: 
Mehibosheth: 
Jacob Unicorn: 
Tom: 


Bell-the-cat: 
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John Leslie (?).* 
William Hazlitt, 
John Murray. 

The Quarterly Re- 
view. 

Wm. Gifford. 
Wm. Blackwood. 
Thomas Pringle. 
James Cleghorn. 
Tom Constable 
(?).? 

John Douglas. 


New Series. 
The 
Newcastle Magazine. 


January, 1825. 


Annals of Sporting. 
No. I.—John Paterson’s Mare. 


{John Paterson’s Mare” is one of those extraordinary mixtures of real history 
and allegorical instruction, in which it is almost impossible to decide where the 
one ends and the other commences. Some of our good friends—the cardinals of 
our choice called to a secret conclave—have seen the article, and have decided 
that this remarkable composition contains sundry allusions to certain well- 
known periodicals of the day. Whatever we may suppose on that subject, how- 
ever, we must leave the reader to draw his own conclusions. Indeed, it appears 
to one or two of the conclave, that “John Paterson’s Mare,’’ like the Trojan 
horse of old, conceals a mass of combustible matter, consisting of we know not 
how many literary conspiracies, as well as a heavy array of “‘treasons, strata- 
gems, and spoils,” being the ‘form and pressure”’ of deadly enmities which have 
existed (and in some cases do still endure) amongst a very considerable portion 
of the reviews and magazines of the empire.—Ed.] 


John Peterson’s mare, 
She canna be here, 
We neither ha’e stable nor hay for her; 
Whip her out! turn her out! 
Sax shillings in a clout! 
O’er the kirk-stile and away wi’ her!—Old Song.* 


5 This is simply a guess. Samuel Rogers or Henry Mackenzie might be indicated. 

6 In the Second Series of Hogg’s Jacobite Relics of 1821 “Jock the slorp” is mentioned, in 
Song 17, as one of “The Whigs of Fife.’”’ John Leslie was a native of Fife. Certain supple- 
mentary evidence for the identification I omit here. 

7 In 1822 Thomas Constable was a boy of ten, and might have been sent on an errand. 

* In his notes to the “Battle of Sheriffmuir,” the first song in The Jacobite Relics, second 
series, 1821, Hogg remarks that the tune is very old. “ . . . Long previous to the battle of 
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This is a very old song and tune, and alike well known in both Scotland and 
England: in the latter it is entitled The Horseman’s Sport. The circumstances 
that gave rise to it are minutely described by Anthony Hoole in his History of 
the North Riding of Yorkshire, and are so comic and whimsical, that I have 
been induced to take down the substance of them in a language somewhat in- 
telligible to modern readers, with as few encroachments as possible on the 
simple original. 

The dale of Dunabbey was, it seems, Mr. Hoole’s native place, and he delights 
to dwell on the transactions of that, even to its most trivial concerns. It was, he 
says, “the most fertile, thriving, and happy vale, of all that large division of the 
county, until rent and disturbed by the jealousies and quarrels of some of its 
inhabitants; and after anger and heart-burnings about such a matter as that 
which followeth, who shall say unto himself I shall have peace? Verily strife may 
be said to arise out of the ground, or to be drawn in by the nostrils of men, as 
they inhale the air that is mixed with fire.” 

It appears, from Hoole’s narrative, that the principal or head tenant of this 
vale was one John Paterson, who had for a long period of years maintained his 
superiority, and even at the time that Hoole wrote, was still contriving to bear 





Sheriffmuir, it got the name of ‘John Paterson’s Mare,’ from a song that was made on a 
wedding bruise, or horse-race for the bride’s napkin . . . ” 

“Both the song and tune have always been particular favourites of mine,” he adds in a 
footnote. “ . . . I subjoin a part of one of the old songs, though not the original one”: 


John Paterson’s mare 
She canna be here, 
We nouther hae stable nor hay for her; 
¢. Whip her in, whip her out, 
t Sax shillings in a clout, 
Owre the kirk stile an’ away wi’ her. 
Fy whip her in, &c. 


The black an’ the brown 
Ran nearest the town, 

But Paterson’s mare she came foremost; 
The dun an’ the gray 
Kept farrest away, 

But Paterson’s mare she came foremost. 
Fy whip her in, whip her out, 
Sax shillings in a clout, 

Owre the kirk stile an’ away wi’ her. 
Fy whip her, &c. 


The bay an’ the yellow, 
They skimmed like a swallow, 

But Paterson’s mare she came foremost; 
The white an’ the blue 
They funkit and flew, 

But Paterson’s mare she came foremost. 
Fy whip her in, &c. 
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up a considerable importance, though rather with a struggle, and not at all with 
the same good grace as in former days. John came to that valley from the north, 
a young adventurer, without either money or credit, but determined to push his 
way right or wrong; to such a man it is not every trifle that will be a bar.—He 
found means to connect himself by marriage to a respectable old farmer, who 
being a kind and a good man, wisely judged that it was better for him to support 
and countenance the young hero than to do the contrary, and from that time 
forward John throve and flourished every day. He took a farm of his own, and 
succeeded to an amazing degree; for speculation that ruins many a farmer, with 
him seldom ever misgave. He grew very rich, and exceeding fat; yea so plump 
and sleek did he become in appearance, that he was nicknamed The Bishop; 
for, what is very uncommon with us, Mr. Hoole assures us that every individual 
of that district, man and woman, has some by-name. 

Notwithstanding John’s origin, he had the manners of a gentleman. His 
address was good, plausible, and obsequious to his superiors; but to those that 
were below him, supercilious and intolerant in no ordinary degree. He lent small 
sums of money to all his neighbour farmers—gave them good dinners occasion- 
ally, and kept open house on Sundays, by which means he kept them entirely 
at his steps—they cajoled and commended him, and bore all the caprices of his 
temper without repining, and things went on very well. 

Among the rest there was one of whom he made a mere footstool, or rather a 
scraper for his shoes. He occupied a mill and a small farm on the other side of 
the water, immediately opposite to Bishop Paterson’s door, and as he behoved 
of course to have some by-name like the rest, they denominated him Sleek 
Cobby, that being a familiar appellation for Colbert, which was his true chris- 
tian name.—Hoole thinks that the reason why they gave him that title, was 
because of his soft luxuriant appearance, for he was fully as fat and sleek as 
John himself, and so like were they one another, that strangers mistook them 
often for brothers. 

He fell greatly short of the Bishop, however, in shrewdness, for he was lazy 
and inactive, and except it were selling meal and bran by the peck, he could never 
be induced to transact any business unless the Bishop urged him to it, or man- 
aged it for him. His chief delight was in flirting with the girls that came about the 
mill to sift the flour, or purchase small morsels of meal and barley; and it was 
insinuated through all the parish, that many of them made errands there for 
mere shams and trifles, pretending to look at his samples perhaps, or learn the 
news about the markets, but really on purpose to get a gallant with the amorous 
miller. ‘(He fawned and fiddled about them,’”’ says Anthony Hoole, with the 
greatest simplicity, “as a terrier doth about his mates and associates which he 
meeteth at the village on market days, and although he did teaze many of them 
not a little, yet were they patient, as they knew there was not any danger 
abiding in the man.” 

It appeareth, also, from Hoole’s narrative, that Cobby was accustomed to go 
to every house in the parish at which a dinner was provided, where he ate well 
of the best things at table, and drank incredible quantities of the farmers’ 
October beer. After which, as the only return in his power, he sung them fine 
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songs until he sometimes put them all into a delicious sleep; for Cobby did not 
keep any house of his own that any body knew of, it being supposed that he slept 
in some wretched hovel in the village behind the mill. 

A mill conducted in this way, it may well be supposed, could not be very 
lucrative. Of course, when the rent day came, our gay and careless miller had 
often to apply to his neighbour the Bishop, in order to enable him to meet my 
lord’s steward properly provided. John did not fail to tell him to his face, how 
soulless and insignificant a being he deemed him, yet seldom or never sent him 
away without his errant. And besides, John was often obliged to Cobby; for 
whenever the farmer had company whom he wished to amuse, he sent for the 
miller, who came joyfully and sung songs to them, and helped them out with 
their beer. Indeed, it was thought that if he had been disinclined to come, which 
he was not, he durst not have refused. This man, with many other farmers of 
still a meaner cast, being so entirely in John’s power, led to the disagreeable 
circumstances formerly alluded to, which shall be explained anon. 

John kept two riding horses, a stout half-bred poney, and an excellent blood 
mare. Where is the man that ever ventured a guinea on the turf who has not 
heard tell of John Paterson’s mare? 

The poney was managed, kept, and ridden by one Murphy, an Irishman; but 
the groom and rider of the bred mare was the celebrated jockey Nardi, an 
Italian originally, as was supposed, and a perfect devil incarnate for frolic and 
mischief. He was nicknamed Beau Nardi by the maids in Dunabbey, by which 
name he was afterwards generally known on all the race grounds in Britain. He 
was the most expert groom that ever was known, and was judged superior even 
to the celebrated Sam, who performed such wonders on the beast Savage. Sam 
had, perhaps, more science in horsemanship, at least Hoole thinks so, but he 
was not half so expert and amusing in his feats as Beau Nardi. It was by his 
advice that John purchased the blue mare when she was a foal, when he engaged 
at the same time to break her thoroughly, to feed, manage, and ride her, as long 
as she remained on the turf. He entered, also, into an engagement with five differ- 
ent purveyors, to provide him with various kinds of food; a smith, a harness- 
maker, and several understrappers; but the chief of them all were Frank the 
tinker, Blind Jock, and Whistling Harry, and each of these was bound to give 
her an airing whenever Beau Nardi listed. No sooner had he and John Paterson’s 
mare appeared on the turf, than they carried all before them, and won immense 
quantities of plate to the Bishop, of which the groom was a sharer to a consider- 
able amount.—He suffered her only to run four courses in the year; and, if the 
stakes did not run very high, no more than three. Yet the amusement that was 
afforded to the thousands that assembled to see her was incalculable, for it was 
not only the race that delighted them, but the feats and frolics of Beau Nardi 
and she, as cantering jocundly about the race ground. It was for these mis- 
chievous feats that the two became so famous, as the like of them had never 
before been attempted by any jockey under the sun; and if all be true that 
Anthony Hoole relates of them, it is a wonder how the country suffered them 
so long. 

It would be endless to recount all that Hoole mentions of these freaks, for he 
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enumerates upwards of a thousand; a great number of which resemble one an- 
other so much, as to take away from the variety that one expects in a detail 
of comic exploits. I shall only mention a few of which he says he was an eye 
witness. But before proceeding to these, it may be necessary to state, that this 
Nardi was at bottom said to be a real good-natured honest fellow; and what can 
seldom be said of such as belong to that class, he was strictly virtuous; so much 
so, that his probity was never called in question, nor durst any man offer him a 
bribe for fear of being exposed. He had, however, some strange whimsies and 
peculiarities of temper, for which it was not easy to account in one like him. 
For instance, he hated all pretensions to greatness, and every kind of superiority 
assumed by one man, or class of men, over others, which is a thing as natural 
as that pounds should stand before shillings and pence. Yet all the while there 
was not a more assuming man on earth than he. No matter for that; whenever 
our Beau beheld any such grouping together, or overheard any of their assump- 
tive chat, down he came on them with his mare like a fiery dragon, riding over 
some of them, and scattering others, who were glad to shift for themselves, to 
the great amusement of the mob.—Even the King and some of his sons, he says, 
have been known to make all the unwieldy haste that they could out of his way, 
and though sorely bespattered with mud from the hooves of the fierce animal, 
held their peace, and made no observations on the circumstance, for fear of 
getting worse treatment next time. 

There was one day, says Anthony Hoole, that I saw him ride over the top of 
a Scotch baronet, whom he wounded so sore and so grievously that some of his 
friends were obliged to carry him home in a blanket. At another time, perceiving 
some Irish lawyers, who were making a great blustering and noise with their 
betting on the course, and suspecting that there was great deficiency of the 
requisite sterling material with them, he rode them down at once, and left them 
howling and complaining most bitterly, without ever deigning to look over his 
shoulder. One market-day, likewise, on going down to the village, he perceived 
a very interesting Scotch girl, who, having raised a simple platform in a corner 
of the street, was essaying by gestures to exhibit some of the violent passions 
by which men are at times agitated. Beau Nardi took some prejudice at her, 
nobody knew for what, for the girl was perfectly modest and unassuming. But 
whenever he came within view of her, and saw the crowds of admirers that were 
standing around witnessing her representations, he put the spurs to his mare, 
and set off at a light canter. When the people looked around and saw that it was 
John Paterson’s mare that was coming on them, they betook them to their heels, 
some one way and some another, and not a man of them stood forward to pro- 
tect the girl, save one grey-headed scotsman, whom nobody knew. His resolu- 
tion proved of no avail, for onward came Nardi at full drive, made a dash at 
the maid, and at once overthrew all her simple machinery. He did not absolutely 
ride her down, but he chased her from the platform, and bespattered all her fine 
Paisley gown, that had cost her so much pains to weave and decorate.—This 
was, perhaps, the most ungallant thing that ever our notable jockey did, if not, 
indeed, the only one; nor is it easy to guess what it was that could move him to 
a proceeding so harsh and unmerited. Mr. Hoole has some hesitation in believing 
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it, but it is nevertheless a fact, that the girl broadly hinted that, some days 
previous to that, our Beau wanted to kiss her, which she positively declined. 
No one could blame the girl for this—Nardi could not in his own heart do so, 
therefore it was exceedingly wrong in him to take so public a revenge for a 
private affront. The girl took it exceedingly to heart, and thenceforward dis- 
continued her little antic feats, losing all the fruits of her ingenius contrivance. 

But the best sport of all happened at the races of Coventry. The crowds that 
were assembled there that day were prodigious; and Beau Nardi, on going his 
accustomed rounds, perceived a little debauched fellow, commonly known to 
those parts by the name of Tickle Tommy, singing very unsuitable songs to an 
immense number of rosy unthinking damsels. Nardi, as I said, was a strictly 
moral man himself, and though he had very little religion, yet he abhorred to 
see any breach of decorum or good principles; so when he beheld the seductive 
gestures, and heard the corresponding words of this dangerous minstrel, he was 
moved with indignation, and riding at him with all his fury, he scattered the 
crowd of wenches, overturned some of them, and not only rode fairly over 
Tickle Tommy, but made his beast splash and curvette around him, till he was 
all over bedaubed with mud, so that when he arose, Hoole says, he had much of 
the outward appearance of a swallow’s nest. The women screamed; and grieved 
at the fate of their inamorato, some of them began to throw stones at our hero. 
But it is well known how awkwardly a woman throws a stone, for she never 
once in a thousand times hits, or, indeed, flings it toward the object intended; 
so that the Beau escaped uninjured, being so well mounted that he only laughed 
at the feeble effects of their malice. Tommy, however, considering himself in- 
sulted, and being proud-spirited and vindictive, he went out and watched an 
opportunity in the fields, till he found his antagonist one day without his mare, 
and coming up to him with a musket on each shoulder, double charged with 
powder and lead, he asked him sternly if he was the fellow that rode him down 
at Coventry races? The other boldly acknowledged that he was, and that he 
thought the punishment well bestowed. ‘‘Well,” says Tommy, “that is all I 
want—here is for you, then: you shall either chuse one of these muskets, which 
are both double loaded with powder and ball, mark you, and fight me fairly; 
otherwise, I will shoot you dead on the spot where you stand.”—Nardi was 
rather taken by surprise, but was determined not to be behindhand with his 
impertinent antagonist; so looking shortly around, as if to consider of the hasty 
proposal, he espied an old elm tree within a few yards of him; and that instant, 
snatching the gun that was on the shoulder next him, in a moment he was in 
behind the elm tree, from whence he levelled the musket directly at his an- 
tagonist’s head.—The situation of the latter was now dangerous in the extreme, 
and if he had not been particularly alert, it is almost a hundred to one that all 
had been over with him. But, as luck would have it, there was an old ruinous 
stone fence a few yards only to the rearward, beyond which he jumped, threw 
off his hat, and there took safe and deliberate aim at his adversary.—In this 
way were they found by the parish constables, who had been previously warned 
of what was going on, firing away at each other as men fire at a mark. These 
two, as often happens in similar cases, became very good friends afterwards, 
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and Tommy was known sometimes to furnish the groom with a bushel or two 
of oats (Winchester measure) at a very reasonable rate; and even sometimes to 
give the mare an airing, which he did very foolishly, and with a levity that Nardi 
himself would have blushed to have practised. 

Hoole says that, another day, he saw him on the race ground at Old Sarum, 
riding carelessly over the course, and chatting with his friend the celebrated 
Tinker, when they beheld in an adjoining tent, a great number of jolly fellows 
regaling themselves on roast beef, mutton, and turkey, while in the midst of 
them sat a miserable looking figure, feeding by himself on a few potatoes and 
rice pudding. He had an ominous length of nose on his face, blear eyes, and a 
countenance of much self-conceit. Still, as he fed, he kept contending with the 
rest, who, though they paid more regard to what was before them than to his 
words, yet he bothered them not a little with the healthfulness of the vegetable 
diet of which he partook, execrating the while the beastly practice of devouring 
animal food. “‘Dost thou observe,” said the pugilistic tinker, ‘“‘what is going on 
in that quarter?” “‘Yes, I do,” returned Nardi, ‘‘and what right in the name of 
common sense, has a fellow like that to stake his shallow wit and lean experience 
against those of ages, and the approven diet of a whole enlightened realm?” 
So saying, he clapt his steel rowels in the sides of his mare, and in a moment all 
the benches were overturned, and the potatoe philosopher trodden underfoot. 
The jolly epicures set up a horse-laugh, for which their hearts afterwards smote 
them, for the poor vegetable philosopher, who was likewise it appeared a ballad- 
monger, never more rose, but expired on the spot. Nardi was seized, and exam- 
ined before the stewards and a respectable jury, and it was proven that the beast 
ran away with him, a thing exactly the reverse of truth, so the jury, after de- 
liberating fourteen hours and some odd minutes, returned a verdict of ‘‘died by 
accident.” 

Hoole likewise mentions a noble lord, who was a minor, that was once ridden 
down on the race course at Nottingham, who, notwithstanding, arose, challenged 
the jockey, and boxed him for the space of two hours over a string. But, un- 
fortunately, the amateurs in the pugilistic art declared with one assent that his 
lordship fought unfair, and took several undue advantages quite unbecoming a 
gentleman. He forced Nardi, however, to confess that there was much more 
mettle in the stripling than he had at first calculated on. There was another very 
cruel thing that our hero was guilty of, at least it gave great offence to a number 
of nervous people and children. On his way to some of the races in the West of 
England, he rode over and destroyed a whole covey of sandpipers, or water larks 
as they are called in that country, which are well known for very innocent crea- 
tures. They are, to be sure, a little intrusive, noisy, and abominably affected; 
always putting themselves forward on the shore of every lake or water where 
the sportsman sojourns, harping and babbling as if no other creatures in the 
world were worthy of being taken notice of but they alone. Our groom silenced 
that nest without remorse, although they raised a most lamentable outcry; many 
people deemed the act rather cruel and unfair, and the song was in that time in 


every boy’s mouth of that country, “John Paterson’s mare, she canna be here,” 
&c. 
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Besides Nardi himself, the groom that rode the mare next best was his friend 
Frank, the tinker, who was likewise one of his purveyors, and furnished the most 
equal sterling food of any other; but going one summer down to the side of an 
inlet of the sea, somewhere about the south riding, for the benefit of his health, 
he was there taken ill, and died, sorely regretted by all the gypsey tribe, as well 
as his sporting friends, for he was a man whose equal is not often to be met with. 
It was a great loss to Beau Nardi, and a greater one to John Paterson’s mare 
herself, who fell away in condition every day after that. The farrier, too, that 
had the charge of shoeing her, was found out not to be sound, for he had pricked 
her best fore foot, and it was found necessary to reprehend him. Blind Jock 
rode her well, and always steadily, but won little plate. Jock the slorp had too 
many capers; and as for whistling Harry, he rode like a fool, for he rode always 
against one company only, never minding any other that were booked, if he 
could beat them. To accomplish this he generally set off at full speed at first, and 
by that means put the animal out of breath before half the course was finished, 
so that small credit was ever gained to the company by his efforts. The failures 
of so many capital hands induced our hero to apply to one Will Hazelpipes, but 
he proved the worst of all, and took bribes at the very first, giving the noble 
animal anything but fair play, a thing quite unknown with that company. 

After many years of unexampled success, there was a farmer in the county 
of Surrey, called Prester John, who took it into his head to breed a young mare 
of his own, which he at once pitted against that of Bishop Paterson.—This mare’s 
name was Quadruple, and her groom and rider was called Burly Will, from what 
circumstance Mr. Hoole did not know; for, as I said before, every person in that 
country has some by-name; if they but hear of a man, they give him a name 
according with the idea they have of him, without seeing him. For a number of 
years this mare had no chance with the Bishop’s; but the owner was a persever- 
ing, dogged, and stubborn jockey, and, disdaining to yield, he not only started 
against the other every heat, but ventured specie to a great amount on his mare’s 
head. In this he was well supported by his groom, who was a perfect bear for 
stubbornness; a man full of prejudice, but, notwithstanding, an able horseman. 
Quadruple came harder upon each [sic] other every time they started—won 
two heats by half a neck; and there were several times that the best judges could 
not determine which of them had the superiority. It was always noted that on 
a heavy course, John Paterson’s mare had the advantage, but on a light easy 
race ground the other excelled.—At length there was a fair trial took place at 
the great northern meeting, on the lands of Culloden, near Inverness, in which 
Quadruple had so decidedly the advantage, that ever since the betting has been 
as two to one and a half on her head, and the value of the plate won for the last 
three seasons has preponderated in Prester John’s favour.—The people are 
beginning to say, although it may probably be only conjecture, that both the 
one and the other make but very poor speed, and that if some of the new upstart 
fillies would take the field against them, the old standard racers would to a cer- 
tainty be distanced. 

But there is one thing altogether an anomaly in the annals of the turf, which 
the people of the north riding still persevere in. It is in their mode of decision 
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between the gainers and losers. The race is not always to the swift there it would 
seem, for Anthony Hoole declares that he hath himself seen a horse win the 
course by a length and a half, and yet the decision of the judges go against him. 
Men are not suffered to trust any of their own senses on such occasions, the 
whole matter being managed by a secret tribunal, the members of which are all 
swayed by private influences. And it is a curious fact that, though these in- 
fluences are founded on a principle of injustice towards individuals, they are 
rarely complained of, being swayed by a more general, and probably even a more 
generous motive, namely the desire of bestowing the prizes where most is 
at stake. 

Be this as it will, it is certain that, during all this time, Bishop Paterson was 
so much interested in the success of his mare, that his half-bred poney scarcely 
claimed any part of his regard. It became, of course, a rough slovenly beast, a 
mere jog-trot sort of animal, that did not pay for its keep, and consequently it 
got no sort of provender, save what it picked up about the wayside, on common 
lonings, or pilfered from the fields and stores of other people. There being, how- 
ever, no beast bred to the turf, of the same size and dimensions as the pony in 
that district, it appeared at all the little field-sports, where it was commonly 
booked by itself, no other appearing against it—The Bishop took good care of 
that; his influence in the Riding being sufficient to check any competitor, and 
the poney for many years kept cantering and hobbling over the course itself, 
interesting few, and amusing still fewer, carrying away from the field generally 
such trivial prizes as were to be gained incontested. The name of this poney 
was Meg, and she was ridden many years by the same groom, a man of a modest 
and unassuming mien, well known on all fields of little by-sports. He had carried 
weight on the barren sands of Pedia and Gaza, Niggerfield and Flimflam. He 
was supposed to have been an Irishman by birth, his name being Murphy; and 
Meg had carried him so long, and trotted so roughly, that she made his teeth 
chack in his head. 

This state of affairs at length provoked a farmer of the name of Oakstick, in 
the same district, to breed a galloway of his own, for the purpose, as he pre- 
tended, of affording him some recreation, but, in fact, for the sole one of dis- 
puting the races throughout the North Riding with honest Murphy, and his 
mare, Meg. He pondered on this scheme for many days, till at length he was 
accosted by Mephibosheth, a young jew of the tribe of Benjamin, who repre- 
sented to him in magnificent terms the great benefit that would accrue to him 
by the possession of such a beast; and the jew being a specious youth, possessing 
suavity of manners, and a portion of the cunning of his people, he soon prevailed 
on Oakstick to enter into a scheme, which had formerly been discussed, and 
finally agreed on by the brethren of the tribe of Benjamin. The farmer was to 
give Mephibosheth a sum of money, and the latter was to produce a mare of a 
certain size, bay colour, and given proportions; and this mare he was to dress, 
curry-comb, air, and maintain, solely at his own charges, in consideration of a 
stipulated sum annually, and one half of the plate that might, would, or should 
be won, and, as security, he gave one Jacob Unicorn, a man of his own tribe and 
his own people. The beast was produced accordingly, and named after her owner, 
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and the place where she was reared; Oakstick’s Dunabbey was her name, but, 
for shortness, she was generally called Blackie, and by the latter old-fashioned 
name she was booked for the first time at Doncaster races in the steward’s list. 

Bishop Paterson was somewhat surprised when he first perceived the hand- 
bills that announced this new competitor nailed up with points of horse nails on 
the smithy doors, and pasted with four wafers neatly up below the signs of ale- 
houses. But he was chagrined beyond all forbearance when he heard fellows 
bawling out along the race course an advertisement to the following effect :— 

“This is a true and faithful account of the wonderful descent, birth, parentage, 
progeny, and residue, of the matchless young mare, Oakstick’s Dun; more better 
known by the name of Blackie. Which said wonderful little young filly mare, or 
more properly mare filly, are this day backed to beat the great John Paterson’s 
Mopping Meg, for seven to one.—And, moreover, this doth farther show you, 
that—” 

“Yes, I will show you that, you blaring scoundrel!” said Bishop Paterson, 
knocking the fellow down with his baton. “Who desired you to bleat out such 
raggamuffin stuff as that? I’ll break every bone in your body, you dog, you 
whelp, you puppy, if you do not tell me who indited these words.” 

“Oh! God bless your reverence! It was I that endoited them words,” said the 
fellow. “I say they are the truth, and I sells them for the truth; and so good-bye 
to your mastership.—I say, keep your thwomps to mearry your doughters. I’ll 
cry my peapers, and catch thou me again if thou canst. This is a true and faith- 
ful account,” &c. 

The Bishop concealed his chagrin under a hearty laugh; and as he had ordered 
Mopping Meg’s groom privily for some weeks prior to this to give the good old 
pony an additional feed of substantial oats, he had hopes that she might still 
outstrip Blackie. Murphy had but a hard bargain, and could not well afford 
this, but he begged and borrowed hard to fulfil his employer’s orders, stretching 
a point to keep his place on the field, and in fact Meg appeared on the ground 
in better condition than she had been for many a day. She was, however, dis- 
tanced both heats with this new upstart filly, which made the Bishop look ex- 
ceedingly blank, and bred such a commotion in the valley as never had been 
before known.—The Bishop had entertained hopes that Oakstick was unable 
to keep a pony.—That it would either break him, or fall to skin and bone itself 
for want of regular keep. But John knew mankind, and that success will en- 
courage a man to perform that of which all men judged him unfit. He therefore 
hastened up to the barn loft, above the fodder, to hold a consultation with the 
neighbour farmers what was best to be done in this trying emergency, there 
being no other place but the barn loft on the premises there. 

He first sent for his groom, who came fearlessly, smiling and napping his 
teeth. “Well, my good friend, you have made a respectable figure to-day, have 
you not?” 

“T don’t know. Middling well, I thought.” 

“Indeed! You thought you did middling well, did you? Ay, ay.—Well, you 
are a most extraordinary genius, to be sure! So you thought you did middling 
well, aih? Why, let me tell you, my dear fellow, that is certainly a very good joke. 
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You are without all doubt a great original—Why, my worthy friend, did you 
not chance to observe that you were distanced both times?” 

“Ha-ha-ha-ha—He-he-he-he,” said the groom, “that’s very good.” 

“So you laugh, do you, Sir, eh?—Tom, hand that list here. Tell the boy 
there is no answer. And, do you hear? Desire the miller, the bailiff, the back- 
slider, and the cooper, to walk this length, as I want to speak with them on 
particular business. You may likewise give my compliments to Bell-the-cat, 
Twopenny Tom, and the three Russians. Ay, Ay! And so you laugh, do you, 
Sir? Pray may I ask you, my good friend, what it is that makes you laugh? 
You thought it excellent sport to be beat, did you, eh? Why, Sir, do you know 
that I would rather have laid down a thousand guineas than that you should 
have been beat by the rogue’s pin-tailed pony.” 

“Ha-ha-ha—He-he-he! That’s excellent,” quoth the groom. “Hay-hay-hay.” 

“You seem to be singularly diverted by your own jockeyship, Mr. Murphy. 
You do not think it possible, I suppose, to provoke me to anger,”’ said the 
Bishop. 

“‘Ha-ha-ha-ha! That is very good! Hay-hay-hay-hay,” quoth the groom. 

The Bishop’s friends and neighbour farmers now began toc pin one by one, 
and were each of them consulted as they came, and afterwards altogether; and 
they all, with one voice, agreed that it must have been the rider’s fault that the 
stakes were lost, for that Meg was superior to Blackie in every one point. They 
were likewise of opinion that the Jew must be an excellent horseman, else he 
could not have scampered off and left Meg in the manner he had done. 

“Why, gentlemen, you are all my very worthy and good friends,” said Bishop 
Paterson; “‘and have often managed matters for me with great dexterity and 
prudence. You all know that I keep a much better larder than Oakstick. That 
I can afford to pay my people better, and that I do pay them better. What, 
then, is to hinder you to bring matters so about as that this young Jew shall 
come into my pay?” 

“Tf it is so pre-ordained by Providence,” said the bailiff, “I perceive not why 
it may not be with ease accomplished.” 

“Bribe well and there’s little fear,” said the backslider. 

“We manage matters quite different in my country,” said Count Skellowitz, 
the Russian. “The proper way would be to give your own groom the knout, 
poison the Jew, and cut both the hough-sinews of this Blackieowski.” 

“That’s very good,” said the groom. 

“That would be doing the thing effectually,”’ said Scrape-a-Midding. ‘Did 
you observe yon new advertisement that I put out? Yon will catch some bawbees 
I should think.” 

“T heard some excellent songs on the race ground,” said Twopenny Tom, 
“T wish I could have picked them up.” 

“This is wandering from the subject in question,” said the Bishop.—‘‘Pray, 
my good friend Colbert, what is your opinion on the subject?” 

“IT beg your pardon, Sir; I did not observe what you were talking about,” 
said the miller. 

“Cannot you pay some little attention to that Sir, eh? I’ll take a bet he has 
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been thinking about some pretty girl that has been about the mill lately. I was 
saying that if we could bring over this groom of Oakstick’s, this young Jew, to 
our interest, it would be a handsome thing.” 

“Do not you think so?’ said the miller. “I always said it. That if she would 
dress a little more modestly she would be a handsome thing.” 

“Body of me hear to him!” said the Bishop. ‘Was I not right? I told you 
what this man of flesh and blood was thinking of.” 

“He is woman mad,” said the backslider. 

“Well, do you not think, gentlemen, that she would be a delightful creature 
if she would dress a little more decently. I always made her sit down and then 
hand the samples of flour over her shoulder. She is a delicious girl!” said the 
miller. 

‘“‘Ha-ha-ha-ha! Hay-hay-hay-hay!” said the groom. “That’s very good.” 

“Tt is thus preordained in the unaltertorial acquiescences of incontrolable 
energies,” said the bailiff, “that inadequacy of polyhedronism is always accom- 
panied by a redundancy of concupiscentiality.” 

“J don’t know. I dare say that’s very—true Snap,” said the groom. 

“She has a remarkably fine neck for one thing,”’ said the miller. 

“This is quite intolerable,” said Bishop Paterson. 

When the debate was about this bearing, who should enter but the identical 
Jew about whom it began, at which the party were not a little surprised. The 
Bishop received him kindly, although sore puzzled in accounting for his appear- 
ance. “There is a superintending providentiality pervading every casualty of 
nature,” said the bailiff; ‘a man cannot waive [sic] his little finger but in con- 
formity to the adjudications of eternal institutions ——You may, therefore, avail 
yourself of this superadvenient concatenation of events without departing from 
the uprightness and rectitude of the demulcent principles diffused over the 
heart by christianization.” 

* “I don’t know. I dare say that may be very true,” said the groom. 

“Did you observe yon handsome jennet that I rode so hard on the race 
ground?” said Scrape-a-Midding. ‘Yon is the very thing, Sir, eh?” 

“Where did you pick up yon showy elf?” said the backslider. 

“All secret, Sir. Quite close,” said Scrape. “Some say she was trained by a 
Scottish lady, whose name stands among the first in the list of huntresses. But 
that’s between ourselves, you know. What think you of this business, eh; queer- 
ish, is it not? I never meddle nor make with any thing of the kind. Has she not 
fine limbs, yon creature?” 

“Tt is a delightful qualification in a female,” said the miller. 

The Bishop finding that the counsels of every one of his friends were running 
on his own concerns, hinted that he wished to be heard, and then, in his own sly 
and specious way, began a sounding the Jew’s business at the meeting. He found 
him so free, so communicative, and, withal, so little disposed to speak well of 
his employer, that he was delighted with him; and, in the heat of his zeal to run 
his rival’s black pin-tailed poney fairly off the field, he made him proffers which 
he got leisure to repent. 

Now it appears from the narrative of Anthony Hoole, that the truth of the 
matter was as follows: When the Jew first took the charge of Oakstick’s Dun- 
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abbey, he engaged, and gave one Jacob Unicorn for his surety, as was said, to 
maintain the poney solely at his own charges, on the best oats, peas, and mashed 
beans, that the country could afford; to give her now and then a feed of the 
finest wheat, kiln-dried, and broken in the mill; and to administer two ounces of 
saltpetre every month. Farmer Oakstick soon perceiving that Blackie was like 
to be a valuable and profitable beast, took occasion full often to go over and 
examine the stores that his groom had laid up for her. But to his great concern, 
in place of the stuff that had been stipulated for, he found nothing but chaff, 
and bran, and dust, and the veriest trash of oats in the whole market. Any 
tolerable samples that he had were proven to have been stolen from the fields 
and possessions of other people. Oakstick declared boldly at once that he would 
not have his young mare fed on such stuff, and he would either compel the groom 
forthwith to procure better or give up his charge.—The other contended that 
it was none of the farmer’s business what kind of food he gave Blackie. That he 
was at liberty to give her what sort of food he pleased, and never once ask his 
advice about the matter; and, moreover, that he would not only keep his charge, 
but compel the contractor to abide by his bargain, appealing to his friend and 
security, Jacob Unicorn. 

The farmer applied to the security, but found him worse than the principal. 
He exalted his horn on high, and maintained that he and his friend had both a 
share in the venture, and they were willing to take chance and give her such 
provender as that they had in store. That they considered and could prove him 
no judge of oats from a transaction of his in the market of Newcastle-under- 
Lyne, and they would therefore have him to understand that they would force 
him to remain silent and take his chance with them. 

Oakstick protested that he would not; and that whatever it might cost him 
he would have his poney fed with the best stuff that the whole country could 
produce. Neither would he suffer her corn chest to be made up in that shabby 
way, by pilfering from the crops and stores of other people.—The others pro- 
tested against his interference, so the breach widened every day. 

For some time the farmer continued to purchase corn himself, and to pay his 
two grooms their stated allowance beside, for the sake of peace; but at length 
considering himself manifestly imposed upon, he determined to be quit of his 
two inefficient grooms if it should cost him the price of his mare, and all that 
he had gained by her beside, accordingly he gave them warning to that effect. 

Things were precisely in this situation when Mephibosheth, the jew, came 
over to Bishop Paterson and his friends, assembled in the hayloft, in order to 
procure some sly arrangement with him before coming to a final rupture with his 
opponent; for the Jew was cunning, and suspected that the Bishop would give 
him better conditions for the sake of bereaving his rival of him than for his own 
sake. He began, therefore, by declaring that as far as his skill went Meg was 
the better pony of the two, provided she were as well fed, curry-combed, and 
ridden.—That she had every advantage over the other, and therefore perceiving 
that, as he did, he had come to offer his services to take the charge and manage- 
ment of her, and if he was allowed to take his own way he would engage to drive 
Oakstick’s Dunabbey from the turf for ever. In the first place he proposed a 
new saddlecloth and new furniture; and likewise to have the Bishop’s pony 
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booked by the same name as the other, so that by the change of the furniture, 
the groom, and the name, the betters might be utterly confounded; and he con- 
cluded by assuring the Bishop that he should gain. 

“T want just to hear the sentiments of my friends all round,” said the Bishop, 
“‘before coming to a final arrangement. Mr. Murphy, what do you say to this?” 

“T don’t know. I dare say it may be all very true that the gentleman says, 
Snap,” said the groom. ‘““The keep of the poney is no object to me, should you 
and he come to a bargain my assistance shall not be wanting.” 

“You are an honest, a worthy, and a good man,” said the Bishop. “I have 
long known you as such, and am determined never to part with you in one 
capacity or other.” 

“Perhaps it would preponderate protreptically if the operations of men were 
extended in a numerical capacity,” said the bailiff. “Rather than my respected 
contemporary should be induced to exorbitance supervacaneously, I shall train 
my own grey colt to the turf.” 

“Tt wad set him better to be trained to a dung waggon,”’ said Tom. 

“T have a chesnut filly,” said Count Skellowitz, ‘that was bred by a country 
dominie, and afterwards rode by a reverend divine, from whom I purchased her. 
I intend to start her next year fairly on her own bottom.” 

“Tf she was bred by a dominie and trained by a minister,” said Tom, “‘she 
will have too much pedantry and self-conceit ever to win.” 

‘“‘She has no pedigree,’’ said Bell-the-cat. ‘I would not look at a beast that 
has not an ancient pedigree.” 

“T like fine ancles, and beautiful eyes, and a well-turned chest, better than 
an old musty pedigree,” said the miller. 

“The devil you do!” said the Bishop. “But now that I have heard all your 
sage and disinterested advices, I propose to strike a bargain with this new groom, 
and let my friend Oakstick get whom he will to ride his abominable, black, pin- 
tailed beast.” 

“T can assure your reverence,”’ said the Jew, “‘that he will get no one to ride 
her against me, unless he do it himself; and in that case he shall not keep the 
stirrup a minute. I will, moreover, give you my friend Jacob Unicorn as my 
security and assistant, who shall be bound for the fulfilment of all contracted 
for.” 

“T have him by the leg and the horn already,” said the Bishop. 

The bargain was concluded: the new furniture and saddlecloth contracted 
for, and the Jew hasted away to the stewards of the next races, which were on 
Dunabbey Common, to get Meg booked by the name of the mare he had for- 
merly rode. When Oakstick came up to book his mare, he wondered not a little 
to see her name there before him, as the property of Bishop Paterson; but sus- 
pecting some trick, he booked his pony simply by her familiar name of Blackie. 
Count Skellowitz put down his by the name of Dominie Felix. The bailiff marked 
his down by the title of The Waggoner, and all the North Riding of Yorkshire 
was one babble of boasting, speculation, and anxiety, with regard to the issue 
of the great contest. 

ALAN L, Strout 

Texas Technical College 








XXX 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, OR A 
HUNDRED YEARS AFTER 


HE last of The Waverley Novels was finished in 1831. If, therefore, 

anyone be offended by the inaccuracy of my subtitle, I rest my de- 
fense upon the precedent set by Sir Walter himself. I cannot claim for 
this paper that it presents any new facts, but the low esteem in which 
The Waverley Novels are held a hundred years after their appearance 
seems to warrant some reflections upon their nature and our tastes. 

The permanence of any piece of literature is a complex and unpredict- 
able phenomenon. A book lives, and we find reasons for its vitality; but 
right next to it on the shelf is another which, while it bears no resem- 
blance to the first, remains equally hearty; and flanking both stand a 
lot more—sturdy fellows, too— as dead as Pharaoh was. It all means, 
perhaps, that the adjective living attached to a book is not at all a figure 
of speech, that the life of a book, like the life of a man, depends for its 
length upon no known laws, and certainly not upon abstinence from 
common vices or the practice of common virtues. Certainly what passes 
for life is often only a spurious glow stirred in scarce-breathing corpses 
by academic hypodermics. To be really alive in any given generation a 
book must possess the power to speak to that generation. 

That for the present generation the vitality of The Waverley Novels 
is very low cannot be doubted. Swinnerton in The Georgian Scene, list- 
ing the great Scottish names—all now more or less neglected—in English 
literature, remarks, ‘Scott, who to my horror is called dull’; and the 
two elements of the phrase express pretty accurately the present status 
of Scott as a novelist. It is not so much from the defection of the critics 
that Scott has suffered; that, as he realized, is of little moment, so the 
public remain faithful. Perhaps a little more critical attack might have 
kept the public from deserting. The formal critics have in the main 
treated Scott with respect, though their efforts have generally been 
directed towards raising over The Waverley Novels a decent monument 
bearing a dignified inscription to signify their reverence for the dead. 
With few exceptions, however, it is only the historians of literature who 
pause to lay a wreath on the tomb. The critics who deal with literature, 
not historically but as a phase of contemporary life, seldom find it neces- 
sary or appropriate to mention his name. Scott is not condemned; he is 
neglected by both critics and public. I do not mean that he is not read 
at all. He has his addicts; not so many nor so publicly enthusiastic as 
those of Dickens, but numbering among their names a fair proportion 
of discriminating readers. It must be admitted, however, that most of 
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these belong to the generation that is passing from the scene. The Waver- 
ley Novels are gaining few new readers in spite of the fact that the last 
rays of their glory have been concentrated upon the young. They seem 
about to take their place among those books, once popular and stil! 
admittedly great, but for no reason insistent enough to demand their 
being read today. They remain on library lists for boys, but the testi- 
mony of parents and teachers is not encouraging. Students, and those 
not the unintelligent, when asked to consider Scott as anything but a 
museum piece, want to know why; and colleagués, no less intelligent, 
smile incredulously or scornfully, as they are kind or otherwise, when I 
have the temerity to confess that I prefer Waverley to Farewell to Arms. 
At this situation, like Swinnerton, I am aghast; but what is his horror, 
or mine, among so many? 

This decay of Scott’s importance was more than usually emphasized 
when the year 1932 brought around the centenaries of both Scott and 
Goethe; in the general homage to the Sage of Weimar the Laird of Ab- 
botsford was by comparison forgotten. The present disparity of status 
between these two great contemporaries presents implications which cry 
to be followed out. In the past hundred years the world has moved with 
Goethe and away from Scott until today the German is admitted by 
those who cannot read a word he wrote to the charmed circle of the 
world’s elect, while our own great novelist has been reduced to the status 
of a garrulous grandfather telling tales to restless children. 

This judgment does not precisely agree with that of the great Goethe 
himself. The Fair Maid of Perth, published in 1828, has never been reck- 
oned among the greatest of Scott’s novels; yet Goethe, who was then 
nearly eighty years old and about to express the final accumulation of 
his wisdom in the completed Faust, exclaimed: ‘Walter Scott’s Fair 
Maid of Perth is excellent, is it not? There is finish! there is a hand! 
What a firm foundation for the whole, and in particular not a touch 
which does not lead to the goal!’”’ And a little later he added: “But when 
you have finished The Fair Maid of Perth, you must at once read 
Waverley . . . which may without hesitation, be set beside the best works 
that have ever been written in the world.” The man who said this 
was at the time honored as a sage and has since been accepted as the 
voice of the modern world as Dante is of the medieval. Not all of his 
literary judgments must be deferred to as infallible; they are, however, 
worthy of consideration. The novelist whom we find dull and at best a 
writer of children’s tales caused the mature Goethe to say: “Walter 
Scott is a great genius; he has not his equal... he gives me much to 
think of.” Are we willing to say that the adult mentality of a century 
ago was on a level with that of the children of today, or that what gave 
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Goethe “much to think of” is pap for our boys? We need not like what 
Goethe liked, but we cannot without examining our judgment consign 
the books that so enchanted him to the nursery. What has once been 
found excellent by a great mind can never be safely disregarded by a 
lesser. One more quotation from Goethe will express more precisely what 
he saw in Scott and at the same time serve us as a text: 

You find everywhere in Walter Scott a remarkable security and thoroughness 
in his delineation, which proceeds from his comprehensive knowledge of the real 
world, obtained by lifelong studies and observations, and a daily discussion of 
the most important relations.... All is great—material, import, character, 
execution. 


The questions which a generation that finds Scott dull must ask itself 
are certainly two: Was this greatness which others whose judgment we 
respect once saw there an illusion? If not, what has happened to shroud 
its glory from our eyes? The first carries its own answer to any but an 
extraordinarily stubborn mind which believes not only that wisdom shall 
die with us, but that it was born with us as well. The answer to the 
second may illuminate both Scott and ourselves. 


Certain forces made a decline in importance inevitable for the Wav- 
erley Novels. In the first place their impact was so tremendous that a 
survival of even ordinary vitality would seem by comparision to be 
almost extinction. It is not necessary to rehearse again the glorious tale 
of their appearance. They presented, as Goethe remarked, ‘“‘a new art 
with laws of its own.” But novelty is the most evanescent of virtues, and 
is altogether incompatible with immortality. “It requires,’ wrote Scott, 
apropos of Richardson, ‘‘a reader to be in some degree acquainted with 
the huge folios of inanity over which our ancestors nodded themselves 
to sleep, ere he can estimate the delight they must have experienced 
from this unexpected return to truth and nature.” Something the same 
must now be said of the Waverley Novels. Scott, like Richardson, has 
suffered, though in lesser degree, from the success of those to whom he 
showed the way. Novelty is gone, and with it went contemporaneous- 
ness—a loss more serious to the novel than to most forms of literature. 
Poetry may for a longer time escape the curse because by its form and 
intensity it shuts itself from present reality, and those who go to it go 
deliberately as to a beautiful walled garden. Drama, toc, can persist by 
virtue of the bridge of stage-craft and actors on which the spectator is 
transported beyond the present. But the novel has no stage to enforce . 
reality, nor does it demand the intense creative reading given to poetry. 
The novel must be real, and so must be of its time, not so much in matter 
as in manner. In proportion, too, as life becomes more complicated, less 
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stable, and more generally articulate, the present becomes more in- 
sistent. Amid the rapid changes, and the mass of publication reflecting 
them, which characterize our time no novelist of the past can expect to 
be heard by many. The transcendent fame of Goethe does not rest on 
his novels; they gave up the ghost long before those of Scott. These 
forces the Waverley Novels, no more than any others, could escape. 
The significant thing is not that their popularity and public disinte- 
grated, but they have been moved into the nursery. 

More important, however, than time in alienating discriminating 
readers from Scott are the undeniable faults of the novels as works of 
art. Chesterton believed that the decay of Scott’s fame, which he de- 
plored thirty years ago, was due in great part to the schools of “severely 
technical and esthetic criticism.” Any admirer of Scott as a novelist 
must hasten to confess his idol’s technical and esthetic sins. He wil! 
find, however, that in almost every case the sinner himself was before- 
hand. Scarcely one of the Waverley Novels was launched without a 
catalogue of its faults furnished by the builder; certainly none which 
did not point out the shortcomings of its predecessor. Scott knew as 
well as Mr. Adolphus that his heroes were sticks, and better than any 
other how sorely he feared his heroines. He freely admitted that he 
too often used his plots only as an excuse to bring in fine things, and 
his delight at getting the main story off his hands for anything from 
one to six chapters is so genuine that it furnishes one of the minor 
joys of reading him. I doubt that he agreed with Hazlitt that his writ- 
ings “contain more instances of bad and slovenly English than any 
other works now published,” but he certainly laid no claims to distinction 
as a stylist. These defects are obvious, and were they not offset by posi- 
tive virtues would be damaging indeed. That they were just as well 
known and just as surely faults to the generation which first revelled in 
the novels as they are to us indicates that to their contemporaries the 
Waverley Novels did present sufficient positive virtues to reduce the 
faults to inconsequence. We are, I have no doubt, more sensitive than 
they were to purely artistic flaws. I have equally little doubt that we are 
more blind than they were to certain important literary virtues. 

Here, I think, we come near to the real reason why the Waverley 
Novels do not speak to our generation. We cannot see them for what 
they are; so we take them for what they seem to be. What seems to us 
to be important in a novel was to Scott either trivial or at best of second- 
ary moment; what was of first importance to him is left by our genera- 
tion to the awkward hands of tenth rate novelists and sensationa! 
scenario writers. The demands which we make of a novel are demands 
which Scott could not possibly satisfy. It is not that we are more exact- 
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ing in point of art—stylistically we swallow Dreiser. Nor are we more 
insistent upon structure—we bow, or should I say, nod, before the de- 
liberate formlessness of Proust, and we take Hervey Allen and Thomas 
Wolfe to our bosoms. Scott’s shortcomings as an artist were not the 
cause of his steady decline in importance during the past century, but a 
change in point of view which began even before Scott’s death, and 
which, it seems to me, has had an increasingly withering effect upon 
literature. 


To put it briefly, Scott is a humanist and the temper of the century 
since his death has been increasingly humanitarian. By a humanist I 
mean simply one to whom a man as a man is the focal point of interest. 
I hesitate to say, a man as an individual, because that seems to connote 
something different, something odd; whereas what I mean is that the 
humanist conceives of a man, not necessarily as something different, but 
as something separate, a unit. He may, nay he must, be different by 
virtue of anything from the set of his teeth to the set of his theology, but 
these differences, useful as they may be in locating and remembering 
him, are as extraneous to his nature as his telephone number. That na- 
ture is human nature, as distinct a thing as rock nature or water na- 
ture, and it is on the individual as a manifestation of human nature 
that the humanist concentrates his attention. Now the humanitarian 
temper is interested not in humans but in humanity. To the humani- 
tarian his own intelligence takes precedence over life. Men and women 
are; humanity is an abstraction, like that monster born of addition and 
division, the average man. One can know everything about the average 
man—in fact he is nothing but the sum of that knowledge—everything 
from the color of his hair to the number of children he will have to the 
third decimal place. Human nature, as the humanist conceives it, we 
can never know, only observe. It is not my purpose to push the matter 
beyond the broad distinction between two points of view, and I must 
hasten to add that they are not mutually exclusive except to the critic 
and the philosopher. The humanist is no fool, and the humanitarian does 
not have to be. The former knows that every man is a member of society 
and that he is profoundly influenced by that fact. The humanitarian at 
least frequently remembers that there is such a thing as a man, separate 
from his environment. It is a matter of dominance, and from Scott’s 
point of view the human unit was the focal point of existence. 

This fact may be illustrated by the simp'e device of trying to describe 
one of the Waverley Novels as we continually describe contemporary 
fiction. A new novel appears. We are told that it is a picture of the 
working classes under capitalism, or a study of the disintegration of a 
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sensitive soul subjected to the horrors of war, or the stultification of life 
in a small town, or the exact record of a woman’s mind as she takes her 
dog for a walk or doesn’t take her children to the lighthouse. Try to do 
that to any of Scott’s novels. Waverley is a story of Culloden and the 
rebellion of 1745; Woodstock is a story of the Commonwealth after 
Worcester. But no one who knows the books would pretend that these 
characterizations state anything essential about the novels. To reach the 
heart of the matter he would have to say that Waverly is a story of 
loyalty and enthusiasm and superstition and love and courage and 
duplicity and foolishness—in fact, of human nature in its manifold mani- 
festations; and that Woodstock is the same thing; and that, if you are 
really interested, you will find more of the same under the titles of Guy 
Mannering, Redgauntlet, and Count Robert of Paris. But, isn’t The Heart 
of Midlothian a story of the severity of eighteenth-century laws in dealing 
with erring women? Not to Scott, nor is it to any one who can read the 
book. One might as well say that Antigone is a play about the strictness 
of Greek burial customs. One recalls again that persistently forgotten 
paragraph in the introductory chapter to Waverley in which after ex- 
plaining the disadvantages attendant upon the period chosen, Scott says: 
I must be understood to have resolved to avoid them as much as possible by 
throwing the force of my narrative upon the characters and passions of the 
actors—those passions common to men in all stages of society, and which have 
alike agitated the human heart, whether it throbbed under the steel corselet of 
the fifteenth century, the brocaded coat of the eighteenth, or the blue frock and 
white dimity waistcoat of the present day. Upon these passions it is no doubt 
true that the state of manners and laws casts a necessary colouring; but the 
bearings, to use the language of heraldry, remain the same, though the tincture 
may be not only different, but opposed in strong contradistinction.... It is 
from the great book of Nature, the same through a thousand editions, whether 
of black-letter or wire-wove and hot-pressed, that I have venturously essayed 
to read a chapter. 


It is precisely because Scott placed this emphasis upon human nature, 
instead of economics and institutions, and because he conceived human- 
ness to be as permanent and unchanging a quality in men as hardness 
is of granite, because he realized that “‘the proud peer, who can now only 
ruin his neighbor according to law, by protracted suits, is the genuine 
descendant of the baron who wrapped the castle of his competitor in 
flames and knocked him on the head as he endeavored to escape from 
the conflagration”—it was because of this point of view that history 
was so alive to him and that he was able to enliven it for others. It was 
because of this that his historical portrayals so often anticipated the 
findings of historical research to which he had no access. He conceived 
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of Cromwell as a man who happened to be commander of the Puritan 
army, and made him act like a man. Taine was expressing a very dif- 
ferent attitude towards man when he took Scott to task because “his 
characters, to whatever age he transports them... are at a great dis- 
tance from the voluptuous fools of the Restoration, or the heroic brutes 
and fierce beasts of the middle age.”” Taine thought that he was pointing 
out a weakness in Scott’s imagination, but he was thinking from an 
assumption which from Scott’s point of view had no validity—the as- 
sumption that men are not as they were. 

A few years ago during a cloudy autumn afternoon I rode from Vienna 
to Munich in the same compartment with a brisk and friendly little 
Englishman who turned out to be a Scotsman, a certain Mr. Percy of 
Glasgow. As the train wound in and out among the Austrian mountains, 
many of them crowned with crumbling castles, sombre reminders of the 
“heroic brutes and fierce beasts of the middle age,” my companion, 
whom no one could have called a brute or a beast, recounted with evi- 
dent satisfaction how he had just sold the coal dealers of Warsaw sizeable 
orders of English coal right in the shadow of their own collieries. There 
were no smoking villages in the valleys and no bands of retainers return- 
ing with booty to the lofty castles, but Mr. Percy of Glasgow was riding 
back to England with plunder in his pocket. To a modern novelist Mr. 
Percy would furnish material for a story showing the evils of capitalism 
or nationalism or something—the idea would take possession of the man. 
To Scott he would have been simply Mr. Percy, and he might have 
ridden in armor through medieval Germany or in plaid and kilts have 
run cattle from the lowlands. That by the working of economic laws 
Mr. Percy’s activities would result in unemployed Polish miners and 
consequent want in certain Polish families, would not have concerned 
Scott except as the members of these families displayed precisely the 
same human traits as Mr. Percy. If, with the novelist’s license, he made 
Mr. Percy into a villain it would not be because he had been, in the cir- 
cumstances of existence, the unwitting cause of distress in Poland, but 
because he had deliberately set about to do injustice to John Stephanow- 
ski; and if John retaliated with injustice to someone else, he might be 
understood, because he would be acting naturally, but he would not be 
canonized, nor would the system of international commerce be damned. 
I am not now concerned with whether Scott should or should not have 
concerned himself with the humanitarian significance of his material, 
though I have an easily discernible opinion on that matter—I mean 
simply to point out that he did not, and because he did not, he is “un- 
important” to our troubled generation. 

The change which has come about since 1832 was beginning even 
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then. In the year of Scott’s death Dickens was only a few years from be- 
ginning his long fight with the novel as his weapon against social in- 
justice, sometimes in its specific manifestations of schools, factory, 
work-house, the Fleet, or Chancery, but always on the general points of 
wealth and poverty. Dickens was enough of a humanist to believe that 
these wrongs could be righted through the proper disposition of indi- 
viduals. He was too.much of a humanitarian to bother to adjust his 
ideas to human nature. If only the rich would be kind, he thought, al! 
would be well. In his world the poor were already noble. Neither was 
human. It was necessary, therefore, for Dickens to create his own world, 
and he accomplished this feat by virtue of a genius for romance which, 
where it is great, is the greatest among our English novelists. The most 
convincing testimony to Dickens’ peculiar literary genius is that he was 
able to make his essentially unhuman characters so superbly alive. 
Nevertheless, for all their vitality, they exist not so much to display 
their passions as to arouse ours against the circumstances in which these 
people live. It is not necessary to go through the long development 
throughout the century, during which it became more and more neces- 
sary for a novel, if it was to be taken seriously, to present a serious 
idea, to argue. The novelist who presented people for their own sake 
was charged with frittering his own time and his reader’s. Carlyle 
thought this of Scott, and Thackeray was condemned in his day for 
having no brains above the eyes. 

But I am really not thinking of a literary development; these literary 
references are only examples of a changing point of view, of the shift to 
what I have called the humanitarian because it focuses on humanity 
rather than on the human unit. The causes which brought it about are 
complex and need not be gone into; the phenomenon itself is evident. 
To us a man exists in his social relationships. He is a laborer or an em- 
ployer, a consumer, a soldier, a merchant. To Scott the merchant, the 
laborer, the soldier was first a man. To us a man is what he is by virtue 
of the circumstances in which he lives, and he acts and thinks by re- 
mote control. We are, therefore, much more interested in why he acts 
and thinks as he does than in what he does, and a novelist who only 
presents what he does is dealing with the insignificant. 

I said a while back that, being unable to take the Waverley Novels 
for what they aré, we take them for what they seem to be. What they 
seem to be, is, of course, costume romances, melodramatic stories in 
which amid gorgeous pageantry stirring deeds are done. We, like Taine, 
see in the novels only an empty entertainment, as if the guests at Ab- 
botsford had dressed up in the medieval costumes in Sir Walter’s col- 
lection for a masquerade. We do not realize that all life is a masquerade 
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in the sense that the costumes we wear and the measures we tread have 
little effect on the man behind the mask. It is we, not Scott, who are 
tricked into thinking the manners and scenery of first importance. Scott 
went to the past, not to paint his puppets, but to give the essential 
man a better chance to appear than he would have when hidden by the 
novelty and controversy of contemporary life. That is why six of the 
first nine of his novels are laid in the century in which Scott grew up, 
just far enough back to leave the characters unaffected by the contro- 
versial present. It was not until his tenth novel that he felt sufficiently at 
home in the form to portray not life in the middle ages, but men in the 
circumstances of the middle ages. It is not generally remembered that 
only six of the twenty-six novels really deal with the middle ages, and 
that nine of them are laid in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and 
five more no farther back than the latter half of the seventeenth. There 
are, it is true, plenty of romantic elements in the novels; there are caves 
and dungeons and jousting fields, gypsies and smugglers, missing heirs, 
throneless princes, and mad old women; there are men who ride for their 
lives and others who stand and are destroyed for the lives of others. 
These are the stuff of romance, but they are seldom romantically pre- 
sented, or at least they are not presented primarily for the romantic 
interest. 

It is not the gamble, the sensational nature of his calling, that delights 
us in Nanty Ewart, the smuggler of Redgauntlet. If that were all, the 
story would go much faster. Nanty is really no more important to it 
than the ship he commanded, and were he a character of romance he 
would be presented as a part of the situation to which he would lend a 
thrill. But Scott devotes more than twenty pages to the voyage of the 
Jumping Jenny on which nothing really happens. The time is not re- 
quired by the plot, the delay does not heighten the suspense, or one whit 
increase our concern for the hero. Scott does it because his smuggler 
was a man, not a type smuggler nor primarily an unusual one. He could 
cap Latin phrases with the young lawyer because he had once been a 
divinity student and could see more shrewdly into their import because 
he had lived intimately with life; he toasted King George in brandy that 
paid him no tax and carried contraband for the Stuarts because that 
was his owner’s order. Though he would live drunk, he was determined 
to die sober, and finally without sentimentality or heroics he takes time 
out from business to deliver safely a man whom he considers a fool, 
because he is the second man in ten years who has shown concern for 
Nanty Ewart. And all this time the hero is most unromantically seasick. 
Here is the excitement, not of romance, but of human nature with its 
divided loyalties, its compromises, its humor, and its tragedy. A boy 
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looking to be thrilled by a tale of smugglers would be bored by Nanty 
Ewart, but a mature mind sees again what a piece of work is man. It is 
this sort of thing, I think, that Goethe meant when he said of Scott 
“the gives me much to think of.” We ask of a novelist that, like a phil- 
osopher, an economist, a psychologist, he give us his thoughts to think 
about; Goethe asked that he give him life. 

What the Waverley Novels really are was most accurately stated by 
Hazlitt: ‘His (Scott’s) works, taken together, are almost like another 
edition of human nature.” The world he portrays is a world of men and 
women, not a world of good people and bad, of kind and cruel, of suffer- 
ing and privileged, of kings, lords, and commons, but a world in which 
all men are kind, cruel, good, bad at once and in which suffering and 
joy are the order of existence, a world, as he puts it in The Pirate, which 
is “‘a place of mixed good and evil—a place of trial at once, and of suf- 
fering, where the worst ills are chequered with something that renders 
them tolerable to humble and patient minds, and where the best blessings 
carry with them a necessary alloy of embittering depreciation.” It 
sounds strange to our ears, this world which is conquered by patience 
and humility, but wiser generations than ours have lived in it, and it is 
the only world in which man ever achieved dignity. Dickens can make 
us sorrier for a beggar than any man who ever wrote, but Scott makes us 
take off our hats before the dignity of his manhood. In Scott’s world 
every man was a responsible moral agent; in ours he is a social responsi- 
bility. In both worlds men are levelled, but Scott levelled them up, 
whereas we level them down. In both worlds: 


The Colonel’s Lady and Judy O’Grady 
Are sisters under their skin. 


But we mean that they are both tarred with the same stick. Scott meant 
that they are both potential angels. Chesterton pointed out in his study 
of Dickens that Scott, the political tory, was in reality the great demo- 
crat, that to him every man was a king in disguise. 

It is the only world in which a man can be at once tragic and funny, 
which means that it is the only world in which he can be really either. 
In our world a man may be pitiable or ridiculous or he may be simply 
interesting, like a lichen or a case of cancer, but he cannot be tragic. 
Most of Scott’s characters are funny at times, yet there is none of them, 
except perhaps poor daft Peter Peebles, but is capable of achieving 
dignity. Consider as an example the scene in which Jeanie Deans on 
the morning of her starting the long trek to London approaches Dumbie- 
dikes for money. Never was even that essentially absurd lover more ab- 
surdly portrayed. In nightgown, slippers, and laced cocked-hat he re- 
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ceives the girl he adores only to find that she wants to borrow money. 
This request suddenly places in his hand, so he thinks, the means of 
bringing his long courtship to a happy conclusion of which he had al- 
most despaired. Taking Jeanie by the hand he leads her into the house, 
draws from a secret drawer his strong box and opens it before her eyes: 


“This is my bank, Jeanie lass,’’ he said, looking first at her, and then at the 
treasure, with an air of great complacency, “‘nane o’ your goldsmith’s bills for 
me,—they bring folks to ruin.” 

Then suddenly changing his tone, he resolutely said: “Jeanie, I will make ye 
Leddy Dumbiedikes afore the sun sets, and ye may ride to Lunnon in your ain 
coach, if ye like.” 

“Na, Laird,” said Jeanie, ‘that can never be—my father’s grief—my sister’s 
situation—the discredit to you—”’ 

“That’s my business,” said Dumbiedikes, ‘‘ye wad say naething about that 
if ye werna a fule—and yet I like ye the better for’t—ae wise body’s eneugh in 
the married state. But if your heart’s ower fu’, take what siller will serve ye, 
and let it be when ye come back again—as gude syne as sune.” 

“But, Laird,” said Jeanie, “I like another man better than you, and I canna 
marry ye.” 

“Another man better than me—how is that possible?—It’s no possible, 
woman—ye hae kend me sae lang.”’ [Dumbiedikes, incredulous, hurt, and angry, 
refused to help and Jeanie bade him, “Gude morning.”’ But as she was walk- 
ing down the road she heard the clatter of hoofs and there came Dumbiedikes 
more ridiculous than ever—night-gown, slippers, and laced-cocked hat, mounted 
bareback on Rory Bean]. 

“Jeanie, they say ane shouldna aye take a woman at her first word.” 

“Ay, but ye maun take me at mine, Laird.” 

“Then, at least, ye suldna aye take a man at his first word. Ye mauna gang 
this wilfu’ gate sillerless, come o’t what like.”” He put a purse into her hand. 
“I wad gie you Rory too, but he’s as wilfu’ as yoursell, and he’s ower weel used 
toa gate that maybe he and I hae gaen ower aften, and he’ll gang nae road else.” 

“But, Laird, I wadna like to borrow it frae ane that thinks o’ something mair 
than the paying o’t back again.” 

“There’s just twenty-five guineas o’t,” said Dumbiedikes with a sigh, “and 

I make ye free till’t without another word. Gang where ye like—do what ye 
like—an marry a’ the Butlers in the country, gin ye like—And sae gude morning 
to ye, Jeanie.” 
Dumbiedikes in the great moment of his life is, like most of us, ridicu- 
lous, but he is also noble, and for just a flash the man in him transfigures 
the clown. And he is only one of hundreds in the Waverley Novels whose 
names come flocking to the mind. “You will find,” said Goethe, “a re- 
markable security and thoroughness of delineation, which proceeds from 
his comprehensive knowledge of the real world.” You will find in them— 
life—but you will have to do your own thinking about it. 
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All of which means that Scott was a “maker.” He was what that dis- 
cerning but unscientific Greek who first used the word meant by rosqrns. 
He was what we would call, if we believed the word, a “creator.” We 
are not a creative age. We are analytical and experimental and critical. 
None of these habits of mind is remotely connected with creation. In 
fact it can almost be said that they are all inimical to it. We have a 
passion for finding out what we do not know. The creator must never 
be conscious of what he does not know; he must be in his own sphere, 
omnipotent. It is not strange that we find it impossible to believe in a 
creative God, for we do not believe in his attribute. Creation cannot be 
carried on by the laboratory method, breaking down substances into 
their elements and then recombining them. All we get by that method 
is new conformations of the kaleidoscope or monstrous births. The 
laboratory can produce a rat that runs in circles, but it cannot produce 
a rat. Creation is by fiat, without guess or doubt or modus operandi. It 
is confident, powerful, careless. It is thoughtless. It was not in his crea- 
tive moment that Jehovah placed the prohibition on the forbidden 
fruit. The great moment had passed by then, and the thinker had sup- 
planted the creator. 

We of 1936 are very much interested in people—oh, very much in- 
deed—but we are interested in them precisely as we are interested in 
atoms. People act and we want to know, not so much what they do, as 
why. We answer because they think thus and so, and then we must 
know why or how they think at all. And when we have pursued that 
analysis until we have reduced John Jones to something very like the 
atom—a mechanical dance of points of force in empty space—when we 
have got that far, we put the elements all together again into people 
who embrace and kill and lie, but who cannot love or hate, who are 
villains by necessity; fools by biological compulsion; knaves, thieves, 
and treachers by social inequalities; drunkards, liars, and adulterers by 
an enforced obedience of glandular influence, and all that they are good— 
or evil—in by a mechanical thrusting on. We so love to see the wheels go 
round that you’d think we would look in the back of our watch to find 
the time of day. 

This is not the way of the makers. Homer created Helen and the 
the heroes; he left it for us with our graphs and questionnaires to dis- 
cover that Paris was a nympholept and that Achilles had a mother- 
complex. If Shakespeare had done more than create Hamlet, we would 
never have had to analyze him. It was not until Cervantes forgot the 
books of chivalry that Don Quixote came to life. Shakespeare, Homer, 
Cervantes! mighty company for Old Peveril of the Peak; but they, at 
least, would understand why he often wrote bad sentences, and though 
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they saw life from places as far apart as Syria and Spain, The Mermaid 
Tavern, and Abbotsford by the Tweed, they all four looked at the world, 
which was old when the first of them wrote, and exclaimed with more 
understanding than Miranda: 


O wonder! 
How many goodly creatures have we here! 
How beauteous mankind is! O brave new world 
That has such people in it. 
Pau LANDIS 


University of Illinois 





XXXI 


BRYANT’S PRACTICE IN COMPOSITION 
AND REVISION 


HENEVER a poet allows us to follow his creative processes, we 

are grateful—even though he may be no supreme artist but merely 
a solid craftsman. An account of the manner in which William Cullen 
Bryant composed his poems will therefore interest students not only of 
American letters but of poetry at large. From youth to old age, Bryant 
believed that great poetry and indeed all true poetry has its origin in the 
emotions of the poet. His own early ecstasy, out of which came such 
poems as “Thanatopsis,” he described in these lines: 


I cannot forget the high spell that enchanted, 

Nor the visions that brightened my earlier days, 
When verse was a passion, and warmly I panted 

To wreath my young brows with unwithering bays. 


And I bowed to the impulse with fervid devotion, 
And gave my whole soul to the love of the lyre; 

Each gaze at the glories of earth, sky, and ocean, 
To my kindled emotions was wind over fire. 


Then throbbed his young veins and beat his young bosom while over 


him rushed “the wild spirit of song”: 


Till I felt the dark power o’er my reveries stealing, 
From his throne in the depth of that stern solitude, 
And he breathed through my lips, in that tempest of feeling, 
Strains full of his spirit, though artless and rude.! 


In the same year, 1826, Bryant announced in prose his mature accept- 
ance of the romantic doctrine which Poe was to advocate in the next 
decade—the doctrine that, because “the most beautiful poetry is that 
which takes the strongest hold of the feelings,” no poet can strongly 
move the feelings unless he himself is profoundly stirred by emotion.? 
Thirty-eight years later, Bryant was still of the same mind, for he then 
declared that the poet who would “touch the heart or fire the blood” 
must write only when his own “lips quiver” and his “eyes o’erflow.’”” 


1 “Stanzas,” New-York Review, 11 (1826), 216-217.—Better known is the revised text 
of this poem published in 1832 as “I Cannot Forget with What Fervid Devotion.” This 
later version is less emotional in tone and less personal in its revelations. 

2 “Tectures on Poetry” (delivered in New York in 1826), Prose Writings (New York, 
1884), 1, 8, 10. 

3 “The Poet,” Thirty Poems (New York, 1864), p. 208.—Bryant’s romantic conception 
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How literally Bryant in 1826 meant the reader to take his account of 
a “dark power” which breathed through his lips, no one now knows.‘ 
It is entirely possible, however, that as he looked back at the lad of six- 
teen writing the first draft of “Thanatopsis,” he saw there literal in- 
spiration. At the age of sixty-eight, he cautiously admitted something of 
the sort: 


I cannot say that in writing my poems I am directly conscious of the action of 
an outside intelligence on my mind, but I sometimes wonder whence the thoughts 
come, and they seem to me hardly my own. Sometimes in searching for that ade- 
quate expression it seems suddenly darted into my mind, like a ray into a dark 
room, and gives me a kind of surprise.* 


On the other hand, he learned that creation, even though it may be 
stimulated from without, exacts a heavy price from the mind and the 
heart within. Explaining why he was translating the classics in his last 
years rather than writing original poetry, he said: 


Whatever requires invention, whatever compels one to search both for new 
thoughts and adequate expressions wherewith to clothe them, makes a severe 
demand on the intellect and the nervous system—at least I have found it so.* 


A poet who emphasized the emotional origin of art and admitted the 
possibility of external inspiration naturally concluded that, once a poem 
is envisioned by its creator, correction and alteration should be under- 
taken with the utmost caution. He wrote in 1833: 


The truth is that an alteration ought never to be made without the mind being 
filled with the subject. In mending a faulty passage in cold blood, we often do 
more mischief, by attending to particulars and neglecting the entire construction 
and sequence of ideas, than we do good.’ 


And in 1864 he warned his brother poets: 


Touch the crude line with fear, 
Save in the moment of impassioned thought; 





of poetry is summarized in William Cullen Bryant: Representative Selections, ed. Tremaine 
McDowell (New York, 1935), p. lvi-Ixiii. 

* The “dark power” of this poem is, of course, not poetic inspiration in general but the 
particular inspiration which comes from external nature. 

§ Letter to Bronson C. Keeler, New York, August 12, 1863, quoted in Parke Godwin, 
A Biography of William Cullen Bryant (New York, 1883), 1, 386-387.---Bryant went on to 
say: “I don’t invoke the Muse at all. . . . It appears to me that inspiration has no more to 
do with one intellectual process than another.” He concluded less rationally: “I am not 
prepared to say that there cannot be a direct action of mind upon mind without the inter- 
position of a bodily presence.” 

* Letter to Professor Joseph Alden of Lafayette College, quoted in idem, m, 270-271. 

7 Letter to Richard Henry Dana, Sr., New York, November 11, 1833, quoted in idem, 
1, 297. 
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Then summon back the original glow, and mend 
The strain with rapture that with fire was penned.* 


When an author generalizes in this dogmatic fashion, his readers at once 
ask whether his practice coincides with his theories. What were Bryant’s 
methods in composing and in emending? Did he write only in moments 
of emotion? How extensively and how successfully did he revise? These 
questions can, of course, be answered only by actual examination of 
original drafts and later revisions of his poems. 

Material for such a study has heretofore been scanty, because Bryant 
made relatively few important changes in his published work, and be- 
cause even less has been known concerning his revisions before publica- 
tion. He printed as a literary curiosity a preliminary draft, in six-line 
stanzas, of the blank-verse poem “‘Earth’’;!° and Parke Godwin printed 
from manuscript an additional stanza of “The Evening Wind.’ Bry- 
ant’s letters and Godwin’s notes to the collected poems occasionally 
show that the poet toiled over a poem before giving it to the world; but 
specific details are usually lacking. From such scanty evidence no con- 
clusions can be drawn. Now, however, adequate material is at last avail- 
able. A remarkable collection of preliminary drafts of Bryant’s verse has 
been preserved by his heirs, forming a valuable record of the growth of 
many of his better-known poems and of numerous minor compositions. 
In fact, the documents offer one of the most complete files of early texts 
and revisions of a poet’s work thus far known to students of American 
literature. The manuscripts are sometimes readily legible, but more often 
they are so confused by cancelled words and deleted lines, by uncom- 
pleted alterations and stray entries of half-formulated thoughts that 
they are to be deciphered only with difficulty. Entire poems appear in 
two, three, or even four versions; individual stanzas or lines appear in 
two, four, eight, or more forms. With the generous permission of the 
Minna G. Goddard Estate and Mr. Conrad Godwin Goddard, the pre- 
liminary drafts of several representative poems are used, together with 
early printed texts, as the basis of the following discussion. 

The boy Bryant began to make rhymes, it appears, when he was eight. 
Then, as in his mature years, he frequently composed the first draft of a 
poem as he walked in wood or by stream. When at the age of ten or 
eleven he showed that this interest in poetry was permanent, his father 
became his exacting critic. Doctor Peter Bryant was a versifier himself 
and a close disciple of Pope. Far from allowing fatherly pride to blind 


8 “The Poet.” 

® The changes in his poems made by Bryant after publication are recorded in the notes 
to Poetical Works, ed. Parke Godwin (New York, 1883), and to Representative Selections. 

10 See Poetical Works, 1, 351-352. 11 Idem, 1, 349. 
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his eyes to the defects in his son’s early efforts, he ridiculed them and 
predicted that Cullen “would be ashamed of his verses when he grew 
up.” Bryant in old age thus recorded the reception of one of his com- 
positions: “‘My father read it, and told me that it was nothing but tinsel 
and would not do. There were only four lines among all that I had 
written which he would allow to be tolerable.’’” It is true that the manu- 
scripts of these early poems show few alterations;* but they are fair 
copies, in some instances made not by the boy himself but by his Aunt 
Charity. Before these finished drafts were achieved, Cullen had revised 
long and diligently under his father’s direction. More than sixty years 
later, the three stages through which the boy’s poetry passed were 
thus recorded by the poet: 


He murmurs his own rude verses 
As he roams the woods alone; 

And again I gaze with wonder, 
His eyes are so like my own. 


I see him next in his chamber, 
Where he sits him down to write 
The rhymes he framed in his ramble, 
And he cons them with delight. 


A kindly figure enters, 
A man of middle age, 

And points to a line just written, 
And ’tis blotted from the page." 


Then, if the poem found its way into print, there sometimes followed a 
fourth process—revision of the published text. Examples are his exten- 
sive additions to ‘““The Embargo’ and his frequent changes in a trans- 
lation from Simonides."* In the name of Augustan correctness, Doctor 
Peter Bryant thus fixed on his youthful son habits of minute and per- 
sistent revision—habits inconsistent with the mature poet’s romantic 
theory of inspiration. 

Of all Bryant’s revisions, most interesting is his work on “Thanatop- 


12 Autobiographical fragment by Bryant, printed in Godwin, 1, 27. 

18 Examples are the manuscripts of ‘‘The Late Eclipse,” “On the Last Judgment,” “The 
Endless Knot,’”’ “A Poem Addressed to Mr. A. Bryant,’’ “A Version of a Fragment of 
Simonides,” “Part of a Chorus of Sophocles Translated”—all composed before Bryant 
wrote ““Thanatopsis.”’ 4 “A Lifetime.” 

48 See Tremaine McDowell, ‘‘The Juvenile Verse of William Cullen Bryant,” SP, xxv1 
(1929), 109-111. 

6 Hampshire Gazette, April 23, 1817; Pittsfield Sun, April 20, 1818; North American Re- 
view, VI (1818), 382-383. 
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sis.” He began the poem while he was still sixteen, as he walked in the 
autumn of 1811 among the hills near his birthplace in Cummington.!” 
The first draft of the poem does not appear to have survived; but among 
the Bryant papers is a fair copy of fifty-two lines, put on paper at some 
time between 1811 and 1817—on the evidence of the handwriting, be- 
tween 1813 and 1815.'* This text clearly antedates that published in the 
North American Review in September, 1817, heretofore known as the 
earliest form of the poem. These two versions are printed above, with 
changes introduced in 1817 set in italics and the lines numbered to con- 
form with the completed text of 1821. The first sixteen lines in the 
North American Review are in reality a separate poem by Bryant, in 
error printed by the editors as part of “Thanatopsis.’”!® 

These versions are interesting at two points. The poem is much im- 
proved by the omission of the conventional introduction which appears 
in manuscript A, but it is not bettered by the unauthorized addition 
of the poem, “‘Not That from Life, and All Its Woes.” The latter is per- 
haps smoother verse than the lines which it replaces, but its ideas are 
equally hackneyed and its tone utterly contravenes the high stoicism of 
“Thanatopsis”’ itself. It has been suggested that Bryant may have been 
responsible for printing ‘Not That from Life’’ in this position; but the 
hypothesis is untenable.”® 

After 1817, Bryant continued to expand and reshape ‘“Thanatopsis.”’ 


There survives another manuscript in his autograph, done at some time 
between 1817 and 1821—on the evidence of the handwriting, between 
1818 and 1820. Here the full text of the poem first appears, together with 
a preliminary draft of lines 59-75. Then in 1821 came a fourth version in 
Poems, Bryant’s first collected volume. These texts are given below, with 


17 The birth of “Thanatopsis” has been variously dated; but it is now clear that Bryant 
began the poem in September or October of 1811, before his seventeenth birthday (Repre- 
sentative Selections, pp. 389-390). 

18 Bryant’s hand changed so considerably between 1811 and 1817 that it is difficult to 
set an exact date for this manuscript. 

19 Since Bryant’s father copied both the sixteen-line poem and “Thanatopsis” before 
leaving them with the editors of the Review, their mistake was a natural one. For details 
of the first publication of ‘“‘Thanatopsis,” see Tremaine McDowell, “Bryant and The North 
American Review,”’ American Literature, 1 (1929), 15-18. 

20 W. F. Johnson, “Thanatopsis Old and New,” North American Review, ccxxtv (1927), 
556-572.—Neither in his manuscripts nor in his collected poems does he give any hint that 
he intended to incorporate the poem in “Thanatopsis.”’ Secondly, it is clear that the con- 
cluding section of the poem (beginning “Thus shalt thou rest . . . ”) is still fluid in his 
mind—here he is still composing rather than revising. In manuscript A it runs only to 
three lines and part of a fourth, added, to judge from the handwriting, after the body of the 
poem has been set down. Then in 1817 he revises these lines, adds a few more, but does not 
complete the poem. 
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changes from the text immediately preceding indicated by italics. De- 
leted words and lines are not included in these transcripts. 

An examination of these texts reveals that the poet has written a new 
introduction, retouched the body of his poem at a few points, and com- 
pleted the final section. Even after ‘“‘Thanatopsis” appears in the North 
American Review, Bryant is not yet willing to part with his original 
introduction, for he injudiciously restores it in manuscript B. The pas- 
sage may even have been retained in ““Thanatopsis”’ when he journeyed 
to Cambridge to read his Phi Beta Kappa poem, “The Ages,”’ and there 
discarded, perhaps at the suggestion of one or another of his sponsors on 
the staff of the Review (Edward T. Channing, Jared Sparks, Willard 
Phillips, or more probably Richard Henry Dana, Sr.). In any case he 
swiftly composed the present introduction in Cambridge in 1821, making 
the speaker nature rather than his own better genius. It has been pointed 
out that the words thus hastily put into the mouth of nature are not al- 
ways in character. She tells man, for example, that at death he shall 
“go,’’ not “come,” to her.” 

The poet’s minor changes in the body of the poem are always for the 
better. In manuscript B he adds a passage on the sea: 


and poured round all 
Old ocean whose grey melancholy waste 
Of surges weeps and murmurs on his shores. 


This is trite; in 1821 he wisely condenses the passage thus: 


and pour’d round all, 
Old ocean’s grey and melancholy waste. 


The poet is still hard pressed to make a choice Letween Barcan and 
Borean deserts (line 52). In manuscript B he reworks the entire phrase: 
“traverse Barca’s boundless sands.” And in 1821, he reverts to the read- 
ing of manuscript A. Still struggling with “Oregan,” he improves line 
54: “Through which rolls Oregan and hears no sound.” Best is his final 
reading, a combination of earlier attempts: “Where rolls the Oregan, 
and hears no sound.” In 1817 he brought in his unfortunate “tittering 
world” dancing to the grave; in manuscript B the titterers still dance 
but they “look not on thy grave”’; in 1821 they have become “‘the gay” 
who “laugh when thou art gone.” 

Bryant in his late years stated that not only the beginning but the 
conclusion of ‘“Thanatopsis” was added at Cambridge in 1821, “when I 


#2 Carl Van Doren, “The Growth of Thanatopsis,” Nation, ct (1915), 432-433.—This 
excellent article is more concerned with the growth of Bryant’s thought than with the actual 
writing of the poem. 
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went there to deliver my poem ‘The Ages’.’ He is in error concerning 
the conclusion, for his manuscripts reveal that it was a slow growth from 
1811 onward. The first writing and the subsequent reworking of this 
section may be envisioned by a first-hand, word by word comparison of 
the four drafts above: lines 59-62 of manuscript A, lines 59-69 of the 
North American text, lines 59-88 of manuscript B, and the same lines in 
the text of 1821.% In these texts, in cancelled passages in the manu- 
scripts, and in later published revisions, one can follow the poet as he 
toils over the smaller units of his creation—lines, brief phrases, and even 
single words. Three particularly unruly passages deal with the progress 
of mankind to the grave. Old age first appeared as “the grey headed 
man/Crippled with years.” The poet then crossed out “with years” and 
wrote, “and bowed with many years.” In 1821, the wording was still 
awkward: “the bow’d with age.” At last, in a later edition of his poems, 
Bryant wisely contented himself with half of his original phrase: “the 
gray-headed man.” Similar is the poet’s treatment of two lines in which 
the dead are brought to burial by the living. He began: “‘All gathered to 
thy side.” Then for the last phrase he substituted, “one by one.” Making 
a fresh start, he continued: 


Each in his time be gathered to thy side 
By those who in their turn shall follow them. 


For “shall” he wrote “‘must,” then set off on a new tack: 


Shall slumber with thee in the lap of earth. 


Dissatisfied, he ran his pen through this line, and at last hit upon ade- 
quate expression for his thought: 


Shall one by one be gathered by thy side 
By those who in their turn must follow them. 


The first movement of his innumerable caravan was equally incon- 
clusive and stumbling. The poet wrote: “The innumerable caravan, each 
day.” This he altered to read “. . . in crowds each day.” He went on: 


Descending to the earth, and lay thee down 
Silently with the worm in thy low cell. 


But this would never do. Resolutely striking out the last line, he sub- 
stituted “In thy silent..., ” deleted “silent,” and continued uncer- 


%3 Unpublished passage in manuscript of autobiographical sketch printed, with omis- 
sions, by Godwin and cited above. 

% Even here the record of the poet’s toil is incomplete, for it has not been possible to 
include cancelled readings in these transcripts. 
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tainly: “In thy chamber in her dark and silent halls.”” By 1821, he had 
found more suitable but not ideal phrasing: 


The innumerable caravan, that moves 
To the pale realms of shade, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death. 


Finally, these echoes of eighteenth-century diction disappeared when, in 
a later edition, Bryant wrote simply: 


The innumerable caravan, which moves 
To that mysterious realm . . . 


More numerous than these recalcitrant passages were lines and words 
which, yielding readily to alteration, were perfected at a single revision. 
Three such, out of many, will illustrate. in the first and second texts of 
“Thanatopsis,” Bryant maintained a neutral attitude toward Christi- 
anity. But in the third text, he turned for a moment toward the ortho- 
doxy of his ancestors, bidding man go to the grave sustained 


By the kind hope that mercy will accept 
Perfect the imperfect duties of thy life 
And pardon all thy errors. 


Realizing that such a passage was alien to the general tone of the poem, 
he substituted in the fourth text a noncommittal phrase, acceptable 
alike to pagan and Christian: “ ...sustain’d and sooth’d/By an un- 
faltering trust.” Another ill-advised addition in the third version was 
“the busy brood of care,” which he soon transformed into “the solemn 
brood. ...” Slighter but equally significant was the poet’s felicitous 
alteration of his last line, where he changed “lies down for pleasant 
dreams” to read, “lies down éo pleasant dreams.” 

After 1821, Bryant’s few changes in the text of ‘“Thanatopsis”’ in his 
published poems are rarely important.™ But at some time during the 
1820’s he undertook an elaborate “Hymn to Death,” which was to in- 
clude the poem published under that title, a completely rewritten ver- 
sion of “‘Thanatopsis,” and other material. Since he finally decided to 
keep “‘Thanatopsis” essentially as it appeared in 1821 and definitely 
abandoned this revision, it does not now seem appropriate to print it in 
full. One passage will be sufficient to illustrate—Bryant’s third intro- 
duction to “Thanatopsis.” Here, in a significant passage never before 
published, he describes the horrible fear of death which pursued the boy 
Cullen when he began the poem in 1811, and here he once more makes 
the poem the utterance, not of nature, but of his own spirit: 


% These revisions are enumerated in Representative Selections, pp. 391-392. 
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Such often in my solitary hours 
Strange thoughts that weave involuntary verse 
Will come till deeply moved the spirit grows 
Familiar with the grave and dresses it 

With a sad beauty. Then the last dread hour 
That recollected in the midst of joy 

Drives back the bounding blood on the sick heart 
Affrights me not. Calmly and unafraid 

I think to yield me to the common fate 

And trust myself with millions. As I look 

On the low airless dwellings in the earth 

Of those who went before me to their rest 

A voice not in the ear but at the heart 

Like an articulate silence gravely thus 
Communes with me. 


From 1815 to 1824 Bryant was so busy with the law that he composed 
relatively few poems; but the few which he wrote were worked over with 
the utmost patience. It was during these years that he set down his later 
versions of ‘“‘Thanatopsis” and wrote and revised “‘The Yellow Violet,”’ 
“To a Waterfowl,” “Oh Fairest of the Rural Maids,” “Hymn to Death,” 
“A Winter Piece,” and “A Walk at Sunset.” Here he slowly perfected 
his technique and gradually attained ease and proficiency in composing, 
as an examination of the manuscripts of three of these poems will illus- 
trate. The first is “The Yellow Violet,’’ which remained in manuscript 
for several years. Three versions survive in the poet’s autograph: a 
rough draft of nine stanzas probably made in 1814 at the Bryant home- 
stead in Cummington, a fair copy of these same stanzas showing several 
changes; and an expanded final draft made in 1818 for the North Ameri- 
can Review but not then published because the editors had temporarily 
discontinued their department of poetry. The delightful opening line is a 
fortunate second thought, for Bryant first writes: 

When, led his early loves to tell, 

And woods the blue bird’s warble know. 


This he happily changes to read: 


When beechen buds begin to swell 
And woods... 
Stanza two is carefully reworked in manuscript B: 
Manuscript A Manuscript B 
Nor till its meekeyed gems appear Of all her flowers, the hands of Spring 
Burst other buds or blooms unfold First set thee in the unwarmed mould 


And oft their slender forms they rear And I have seen thee blossoming 
Beside the snow-bank’s edges cold. Beside the snow bank’s edges cold. 
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Then Bryant rightly decides that stanza three should exchange position 
with the revised text of two. In manuscript C, he again emends the 
troublesome stanza: in the first line, he substitutes “‘train’”’ for ‘“‘flowers’’; 
in the second line, “plant” for “set” and “watery” for “unwarmed.” 
Then he inserts a new quatrain after stanza four: 


Yet slight thy form, and low thy seat, 
And earthward bent thy gentle eye, 
Unapt the passing view to meet, 
When loftier flowers are flaunting nigh. 


For stanza six, he uses a revision of what had been stanza five, where, 
it will be observed, he no longer breaks the violet from its stem. 


Manuscript B Manuscript C 
Oft in the misty April day [stem Oft, in the sunless April day, 
I’ve stooped to take thee from thy Thy early smile has staid my walk; 
But ’midst the flaunting flowers of But midst the gorgeous blooms of May 
I heeded not thy modest gem. [May I passed thee on thy humble stalk. 


Since in manuscripts A and B there are only five stanzas, Bryant may 
not have at first planned a didactic conclusion. Now, however, he adds 
the two stanzas of preachment with which the poem still ends. 

Another composition which lay in manuscript for some time is “Oh 
Fairest of the Rural Maids” (originally, “ ... Valley Maids’’). Con- 
ceived in 1820, the lyric was retained by Bryant for five years and was 
finally published in perfected form late in 1825 in The Atlantic Souvenir 
for 1826. Unless the surviving drafts are deceptively incomplete, the 
lover wrote this tribute to Frances Fairchild more easily than others of 
his poems. Two passages, however, cost him infinite labor, namely, the 
opening lines of stanza two and of stanza four. Here his concern is as 
much with composition as with revision, for he seems to be struggling 
not for final perfection but for an acceptable first reading. Eight times 
he begins stanza two: 


[1] There didst thou bloom an artless [6] Thy carols while an artless child— 


child Were heard amid thy sylvan 
A blossom of the sylvan wild wild— 
[2] And thou didst bloom [7] The green shade of the sylvan wild 
[3] Thy wanderings while a blooming Did bound thy wanderings when 
child a child 
Were all amid the sylvan wild— [8] Thy sports, thy wanderings, when 
[4] Thy sylvan wild thy carols heard a child 
[5] There were thy childhood’s carols Were in the beauteous sylvan 
heard wild— 


In the green wild a woodland bird 
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In the earliest printed text, he brings his labors to a graceful conclusion: 


Thy sports, thy wanderings, when a child 
Were ever in the sylvan wild. 


Working on stanza four, the lover essays no less than eight times apt- 
ly to compare Fanny Fairchild’s eyes to crystal springs. 
{1] Thy eyes are chrystal springs that That break where—Bryant Bry- 
break ant [sic] 
Where shadowy boughs a twilight That shine where 
make [6] Thy eyes are sister springs that 
[2] Thine eyes are chrystal springs break 
that Where twining boughs a twilight 
[3] Twin fountains are thy modest make— 
eyes [7] Thy eyes are springs in whose 
That in the forest twilight rise serene 
[4] Twin fountains are thy eyes that And silent surface heaven is seen 
break [8] Thy eyes are sister springs that 
Where twining boughs a darkness shine 
make When low the shadowing branches 
[5] Thy modest eyes are sister springs twine 


At last he perfects the image and makes it worthy of his rural maid: 
Thy eyes are springs, in whose serene 
And silent waters, heaven is seen. 


The growth of a third and less successful poem, “A Walk at Sunset,” 
may be followed from earliest inception to publication, in two manu- 
scripts written in 1821 and the text printed in the same year by Richard 
Henry Dana, Sr., in his Jdle Man. In the first manuscript, Bryant gropes 
about for a suitable opening: 


In the sweet valley where I have my home. 


He blots this out and writes: 
No region sees the sun in glory set 
Like that sweet valley where I have my home. 
For “in glory,” he inserts “so glorious”’ but he is still unsatisfied. He be- 
gins for a third time: 
Oh let me wander by the quiet stream 
Of the sweet valley where I have my home. 
Apparently the cherished line is unmanageable; once he temporarily dis- 
cards it, an acceptable substitute is found, and he moves on: 


When insect wings are glistening in the beam 
Of the slow sun and mountain summits shine 
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Oh let me wander by the quiet stream 
That 

And ere the red breast’s evening song is done— 
Give me one lonely hour to hymn the setting syn. 


When he looks ahead, stanza two is still nebulous and he can set down 
only fragments: 

Thy march is full of glory— 

Beautiful at morn, beautiful at noon—more glorious 

in thy decline— 

And therefore they who in the boundless groves of the 

Hunted their prey some hundred years ago— 

When gazing on thy setting deemed 

They saw the dwellings of the blest [illegible] 


Perfunctorily he scribbles ““Andsoforth” and adds: “Circle of splen- 
dour—morning 1.00n & evening the same to the circle of light surrounded 
with coloured vapour—cloths of gold and purple.—” Then Bryant 
doggedly returns to the first stanza, forces his “valley stream” into the 
third line (“Oh let me by the beautiful valley stream’’), and works his 
slow way through four more stanzas. In the second manuscript he makes 
a few changes (the troublesome stream appears thus: “‘Oh let me by our 
valley’s lovely stream”’),” blocks out three more stanzas, and begins a 
ninth. When he has written a tenth stanza, he immediately sends the 
manuscript to Dana. Here, it is evident, is a poem doubly handicapped. 
As Bryant tries to compose, his pen is heavy; and, his writing done, he 
fails to keep the lines by him to mature and ripen. They are occasionally 
charming only because his all-pervasive love of nature now and then 
breaks through to illuminate his formal diction and equally conven- 
tional meditations. 

In 1824 nature and the editor of the United States Literary Gazette di- 
verted part of Bryant’s energy from law to poetry; and during 1824 and 
1825 he published in that magazine a series of twenty-three poems, in- 
cluding several of his best things.?” This was his most prolific period, for 
he now wrote two and occasionally three poems each month. Of these 
compositions, one had been undertaken in 1823—‘‘The Rivulet.” Over 
this poem Bryant worked at least four times. Although the final text 
runs only to ninety lines, manuscript drafts totaling more than two 
hundred and fifty lines have been preserved and others have perhaps 
been lost. Here is, first of all, additional evidence that Bryant was accus- 


* The line now reads: ‘‘Oh let me by the chrystal valley-stream.” 
™ “The Rivulet,” “March,” “Summer Wind,” “After a Tempest,” “Autumn Woods,” 
“November,” “To a Cloud,” “Hymn to the North Star,” “A Forest Hymn,” and others. 
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tomed to polish the opening lines of his poems with particular care. In 
the first manuscript he puts down five tentative versions: 
[1] I marked the rills whose banks re- [5] This rill whose current, fed among 
newed The springs by yonder grove, oer- 
The memory of my infant days hung 
[2] I sought the rill along whose side Leads down the slope its silver 
I loved to stray when life was new train 
[3] I sought the rill where when a And hides its course in groves 
child again 
[4] How pleased I visit once again 
In his second manuscript, Bryant makes progress: 
This little rill that from the springs 
Of yonder grove, its current brings 
Plays on the slope awhile, ard then 
Hides its bright stream in groves again 
Was once the haunt that pleased me best. 


Then he changes the third line: 

Goes prattling into groves again. 
In the next manuscript, he continues: 

Oft in my childhood days my feet. 


Cancelling this, he writes in the margin: 


Oft to its murmuring waters drew 
My little feet when life was new. 


Finally, before the poem is printed in the United States Literary Gazette 
(May 15, 1824), he makes one last change: 


Oft to its warbling waters drew 
My little feet ... 


Over the third section of the poem, now beginning “Years change thee 
not...,” Bryant toiled longest. In what seem to be four separate 
manuscripts there are four quite distinct versions of the entire section 
and three additional readings of one difficult passage. Here, surely, is an 
unusual opportunity to watch a poet in his workshop. The first and 
second texts, with changes in the second indicated by italics, read as 
follows: 
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The orchis is so unruly that in the margin of manuscript B the poet 
continues to reshape lines 19 and 20: 


The orchis gives her purple hair 
To wave in the soft summer air 


As he revises, the two lines grow into four: 


There pale Chelone weeps & fair 
The rosy vest[ed] orchis there 
Through the long lashes of her eye 
Looks meekly on the summer sky. 


Once more he attacks the problem: 


There pale Chelone weeps & fair 
With blush and smile meek Orchis there 
Lifts the long lashes of her eye 

To gaze upon the summer sky 


When Bryant next works over the passage, he discretely gives up the 
orchid for a more tractable violet, omitting not only these four lines but 
lines 23 and 24 as well. These are his third and fourth texts2"* 


%% For comparison with these four manuscript versions, the final published text is 
appended: 
Years change thee not. Upon yon hill 
The tall old maples, verdant still, 
Yet tell, in deur of decay, 
How swift the years have away 
Since first, a child, and half afraid, 
I wandered in the forest shade. 
Thou, ever-joyous rivulet, 
Dost dimple, leap, and prattle yet; 
And sporting with the sands that pave 
The windings of thy silver wave, 
And dancing to thy own wild chime, 
Thou laughest at the lapse of time. 
The same sweet sounds are in my ear 
My early childhood loved to hear; 
As = - limpid waters run; 
As bright they sparkle to the sun; 
As fresh and thick the bending ranks 
Of herbs that line thy oozy banks; 
The violet there, in soft May dew, 
Comes up, as modest and as blue; 
As green amid thy current’s stress, 
Floats the scarce-rooted watercress. 
And the brown ground-bird, in thy glen, 
Still chirps as merrily as then. 
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Still dissatisfied, the indefatigable poet corrects the passage after pub- 
lication, making line 3 read: “...the grandeur of decay”; line 7: 
“Thou, ever-joyous rivulet”’; lines 17 and 18: 


As fresh and thick the bending ranks 
Of herbs that line thy oozy banks. 


Few other poems of 1824-25 are reworked as elaborately as “The 
Rivulet”; the majority appear among the Bryant papers only once or 
twice.?* But these poems are not notably inferior in finish to those of 
earlier years when more extensive revision was the custom. These facts 
suggest, first, that when Bryant was writing poetry regularly he did not 
find it necessary to warm himself to the task by jotting down preliminary 
drafts and, secondly, that practice had now made him more expert and 
more fluent in composing. 

His habits of writing and rewriting thus established, Bryant during the 
half-century which followed continued to work much as he had in 1824- 
25, making several drafts of an occasional poem but more commonly re- 
working only once or twice. The pressure of editorial duties on the New 
York Evening Post left less time for frequent revisions; and increasing 
proficiency in verse writing made them less necessary. But now and then 
the aging Bryant revised a poem in his earlier manner. Manuscripts of 
one such, “The Tides” of 1860, fell into the hands of a friend, who 
recorded with respect: “there were five copies, written on five separate 
pieces of paper. In each successive copy there were changes in every 
stanza except the first one. That seems to have assumed a form satis- 
factory to the author before he committed it to paper. It appeared in 
each copy, in the same form in which it was printed. Every other stanza 
received many changes. Sometimes a form of expression appeared in one 
copy, and was discarded in the next copy, and restored in the third; and 
many of the stanzas were written over more than five times—the 
last one, seventeen times, before it was allowed to stand as it was 
printed.’’®® This account, with the slightest of changes, would serve to 
describe his reworking of numerous poems: “Life” (written, according to 
Sturges, in 1835) survives in six drafts; “The Future Life” (1839) and 
“The Old Man’s Counsel” (1840), in three each; “An Evening Revery”’ 
(1840) and “‘The Return of Youth” (1840), in five each; “The Planting 
of the Apple Tree” (1849), in several incomplete versions; ““The Con- 
queror’s Grave” (1853) and “The New and the Old” (1859), in six each; 
“The Song of the Sower” (1859), in five drafts and several fragments; 

% Exceptions are “The Old Man’s Funeral” and “I Broke the Spell That Held Me 


Long,” both elaborately reworked during these years. 
2 Quoted in Godwin, 1, 271-272, footnote. 
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“A Tale of Cloudland” (1862) and ‘‘Castles in the Air” (1863), in a con- 
fused mass of manuscripts; “A Legend of the Delawares”’ (1872) and 
“A Lifetime” (1876), in three versions. 

Bryant made no formal enumeration of the matters with which he con- 
cerned himself in revising. What they were may be deduced from his 
practice, his critical writings, and his correspondence (particularly with 
his friend Richard Henry Dana, Sr., and with poets who asked him to 
correct their verses). As for changing the thought of a poem, he some- 
times made such a suggestion to others but he did not frequently alter 
the ideas in his own verses. A rare instance is the deletion of three lines 
of Christian philosophizing from manuscript B of “‘Thanatopsis”’ (lines 
83-85) and the substitution of a non-committal phrase: “sustain’d and 
sooth’d by an unfaltering trust”—in what, he does not state. Appar- 
ently the poet always knew, at least in a general way, what he meant to 
say before he put pen to paper. 

In technique, Bryant was accustomed to point out certain errors in 
the lines of others which he did not often correct in his own work. One 
such flaw was bad word order (particularly from excessive inversion), 
which he corrected in the poems of Dana*°—but which appeared only 
occasionally in his own. Another was the intrusion of prosaic words, an 
infelicity which he observed in a poem submitted to him by Richard 
Henry Stoddard*' but which he did not find in his own manuscripts: 
Bryant fell into flatness and feebleness, but he nevertheless made a dis- 
tinction between the language of prose and that of poetry. Likewise, 
he noted violations of grammar in others;** yet there were few lapses of 
that nature in his own compositions. Finally, while he detected bad 
rhymes and bad metres in the poems of his fellows, he was assured of 
the correctness of his own metre and rhyme. The Edinburgh Review 
could not persuade him to abandon an identical thyme (‘‘boughs” and 
“bows’’); nor could Dana, whose own verses were rough, convince him 
that “bosom” and “blossom” form an imperfect rhyme.™ Lisis of rhyme 
words on the margins of his manuscripts suggest that in Massachusetts, 
at least, Bryant owned no rhyming dictionary; but only once is there 
evidence that he was hard pressed—when he searched for triple rhymes 
for “The Ages.’** With the metre of several of his lines, reviewers found 

% Idem, 1, 303. 

*| Very pointed are Bryant’s suggestions in a letter commenting on this poem sent him 
by Stoddard—the last letter which Bryant wrote (May 27, 1878; quoted in idem, nm, 
398-399), 82 Tbid. 3% Idem, 1, 303; 1, 398. * Idem, 1, 297-298. 

* For example, as rhymes for Jake, he jots down bake, ache, break, cake, flake, lake [sic], 
make, opaque, quake, rake, stake, slake, take, wake. From them he selects break and flake. 


Only rarely does he mistake eye for authentic rhymes, as when he sets down as rhymes for 
cowl: bowl, hole, pole, etc. 
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fault—sometimes justly. Nevertheless, no American poet before Poe had 
a sounder mastery of both the theory and the practice of versification; 
and the exacting Poe himself admitted that Bryant was “the most gen- 
erally correct of our poets” in the “minor morals” of prosody.** Although 
no harm would have resulted if Bryant had scrutinized his own manu- 
scripts more carefully for these five errors, the infrequency of his correc- 
tions of such flaws is due primarily to their relative scarcity. 

If these matters did not particularly concern Bryant, it becomes evi- 
dent by the process of elimination that his chief interests must have been 
diction and imagery. Changes in single words are not numerous in his 
manuscripts, nor are they of major importance: “thy” for “thine,” “‘so”’ 
for “thus,” “friend”’ for “one,” “if” for “though,” “shall” in several in- 
stances for “‘must,” and, in a line of “Thanatopsis” already discussed, 
“to” instead of “for” (“‘ . . . lies down to pleasant dreams”). But many 
of his more extended emendations also have their origin in the desire to 
alter one word—something which, of course, he could rarely do in metre 
without changing additional words or an entire line. In making these 
improvements he looked for what all poets seek, the exact and appro- 
priate word, and for what he himself particularly sought, the simple 
word. With him, verbal exactness was a passion—a passion which made 
him famous as a precisionist in diction during fifty years as editor of the 
New York Evening Post.” In poetry, he was equally insistent on “pro- 
priety” in language. Carefully he explained to Dana why in his “Forest 
Hymn” he wrote “wisdom disappeared” rather than “. . . vanished’’: 
“Disappeared is used nearly in the sense of vanished, departed, passed 
away; but with more propriety than vanished, since that relates to a sud- 
den disappearance.’’** Seeking accuracy as he perfected ““Thanatopsis,” 
he changed youth’s “fresh prime” to “ . . . green spring” and “speak . . . 
how” to “tell . . . how.” Seeking propriety, he changed “‘gleaming’’ to 
“glowing” to “shining”—the last being the least vivid but the most ap- 
propriate for the light which the planets cast on “the sad abodes of 
death”; ‘‘all that live” to “all that breathe”; “grand decay” to “‘the 
grandeur of decay”; and many more. 

Bryant’s defence of simplicity in his introduction to A Library of 
Poetry and Song of 1871 is familiar: “To me it seems that one of the most 
important requisites for a great poet is a luminous style.” Less familiar 
is his early attack on ornate diction (1824): “An elaborate magnificence 
of diction, . . . is like a load of costly drapery about the limbs of a com- 


% Review of Bryant, Godey’s Magazine and Lady’s Book, xxx (1846), 182-186. 

8? For comments on Bryant’s insistence on purity of diction and for a copy of his index 
expurgatorius, see Allan Nevin, The Evening Post (New York, 1922), pp. 347-349. 

% Godwin, 1, 297. 
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petitor in a foot race.’”** Although he did not rout all the tags of poetic 
diction which drifted into his lines from the eighteenth century, he pur- 
sued them faithfully: ‘“meekeyed gems” is changed to “her flowers,”’ 
“modest gem’ to “humble stalk,” “blooming child” to “artless child”’ 
to “child,” “chrystal springs” to “twin fountains” to “sister springs” 
to “springs,” “‘pale realms of shade” to “that mysterious realm,” and 
the like. Bryant’s limpid style has heretofore seemed so natural and so 
easy that literary historians have perhaps given him too little credit for 
its achievement. When they realize that his simplicity, even in such un- 
pretentious poems as “The Yellow Violet’ and “Oh Fairest of the Rural 
Maids,” was dearly won after long battle with eighteenth-century con- 
ventions, Bryant should command their increased respect. 

Most important of all was Bryant’s perfecting of his images. Although 
he was not as eloquent concerning the image-making duties of the poet 
as was Emerson, he announced as early as 1826 that poetry does not em- 
ploy “tangible imitation” but “arbitrary symbols.’*° Evidence that 
Bryant clearly visualized and carefully evaluated his images appears in 
his discussion of a line in ““To a Waterfowl” which first read, “‘As, darkly 
painted on the crimson sky”; next, “limned upon’’; then, “shadowed 
on’’; and finally, “‘seen against.”” When Dana begged for the restoration 
of the first reading, Bryant thus defended himself: ‘‘I was never satisfied 
with the word ‘painted,’ because the next line is 


‘Thy figure floats along.’ 


Now, from a very early period—I am not sure that it was not from the 
very time that I wrote the poem—there seemed to me an incongruity 
between the idea of a figure painted on the sky and a figure moving, 
‘floating,’ across its face. If the figure were painted, then it would be 
fixed. The incongruity distressed me, and I could not be easy until I had 
made the change. I preferred a plain prosaic expression to a picturesque 
one which seemed to me false.’’*! Occasionally he wasted time in revising 
bad images, as the seductive orchid which he finally had the good sense 
to omit from ‘‘The Rivulet” and a most unfortunate metaphor of a babe 
and a bosom which originally formed the fourth stanza of “I Broke the 
Spell That Held Me Long.’** Commonly, however, his imagery was 


% Review of Henry Pickering, North American Review, xtx (1824), 427. 

“Lectures on Poetry,” op. cit., 1, 5. 

“ Cummington, August 11, 1870, in Godwin, 1m, 289. Bryant restored the first reading in 
A Library of Poetry and Song but not in his collected poems. 

* Tn collecting the poem Bryant wisely dropped this stanza, in which poetry (the mother) 
woos him (the babe) to return from the practice of law (the cliff). There are five manuscript 
drafts of the stanza, which, illustrated by a detailed engraving, appeared in the following 
form in The Atlantic Souvenir for 1826: 
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fundamentally sound and his emendations were excellent—designed 
either to make the original figure more vivid or to substitute something 
even more effective. 

It should now be possible to make some reply to the questions which 
prefaced this examination of Bryant’s manuscripts. How literally did he 
adhere to the dogma that poetry shall be written only when the poet’s 
lip quivers and his eye o’erflows; and how extensively and how success- 
fully did he revise? These questions cannot be answered with complete 
exactness, because the line between composing and emending is not al- 
ways clear. Furthermore, not all the manuscript drafts of his poems have 
survived; and the evidence is therefore fragmentary. However, the main 
trends of Bryant’s practice are obvious. First, his custom usually but by 
no means always exemplifies his theory that the poet shall compose solely 
in moments of emotion. His themes and his ideas evidently come to him 
at such times; he does not strain after them; he does not force them. 
Here dogma and reality coincide. But fit words and images for the ex- 
pression of his thoughts do not come as easily; occasionally they are 
“suddenly darted” into his mind as by inspiration, but more often they 
are the objects of long and industrious pursuit. His search is cheerful 
and willing, but it is impossible to believe that it is always moist-eyed. 

As for Bryant’s revising, it is evidently very extensive—so extensive, 
in fact, that an observer is at first inclined to attribute the poet’s success 
entirely to industry and not at all to genius. But such a verdict is 
unjust—its basis is ignorance of the practice of other poets. Wordsworth, 
it is said, spent as much time in reworking as in composing his ‘“‘Prel- 
ude.’“* More is known concerning the textual emendations made by 
Keats, by Byron, and by Coleridge after publication than concerning 
their work over their manuscripts; but it is clear that before they 
printed, they frequently revised.“ In America, Poe toiled nervously and 
self-consciously over his lines, making more alterations in his published 





Thus where the cliff, abrupt and steep, 
Looks down upon the sullen deep, 

Far from his mother’s side, the child 
Sat playing on the verge, and smiled :— 
She laid her bosom bare, and won 
From the dread brink her truant son. 


“8 The Prelude, ed. Ernest de Selincourt (London, [1925?]), “Introduction,” p. xliii. 

“ The Poetical Works of John Keats, ed. H. Buxton Forman (Oxford, 1906), ‘Introduc- 
tion” and notes; The Works of Lord Byron. Poetry, ed. E. H. Coleridge (London, 1898- 
1904), introductions to poems, notes on manuscripts, and collations of editions; The Com- 
plete Poetical Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. E. H. Coleridge (London, 1912), foot- 
notes. 
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work than any other native writer.“ So little is known concerning the 
methods of writing and revising employed by nineteenth-century poets 
that any generalization is dangerous; but it is probable that the majority 
owed more to revision and less to divine madness than their readers 
commonly assumed. Viewed in this perspective, Bryant’s emendations 
are still numerous—more numerous, perhaps, than those of the aver- 
age poet of his century, but not so numerous as to leave no room for 
creation. What he achieved, then, may be credited jointly to inspiration 
and to persistent effort. 

Finally, did Bryant revise too much? Dana believed that his friend 
too often altered his poems after they had been printed: “I must scold a 
little, that . . . you have in cold blood turned critic upon your printed 
works, the control of which was gone when you handed them over to the 
public; and yet you have treated them just as if you supposed there was 
still the same interflow of the warm life-blood that there was before the 
severance.” Bryant himself even feared at times that he labored too 
long over his unpublished manuscripts: “I have sometimes been con- 
science-smitten at wasting so much time in making a crabbed thought 
submit to the dimensions of the metre... I fear that the process has 
been attended with a loss of vigor and freshness in the composition.’’*” 
If the romantic declarations concerning the relations between emotion 
and emending are to be taken with complete literalness, his smitings of 
conscience might at first glance seem to be justified. Superficially, his 
practice in revision far exceeds his theory. But in reality, frequent as his 
emendations are, they are neither forced nor perfunctory. Rather, they 
are made in accordance with Bryant’s sane precept that alterations shall 
be undertaken when the mind is “filled with the subject.”” Of his pro- 
posals for self-criticism, he violates only his impracticable demand that 
the poet in revising shall summon back all his “original glow” and mend 
“with rapture” what “with fire was penned.” Here he conforms more 
often to his father’s Augustan notion of correctness than to his own 
romantic creed. But, cool or impassioned, his revisions are in the end 
fortunate. He may momentarily wander down blind alleys of poetic 
diction or bad imagery, but he always returns. His goal is the perfection 
through patient labor which Wordsworth sought: 


In that considerate and laborious work 
That patience which, admitting no neglect 
By slow creation, doth impart(s) to speach 


“ The Poems of Edgar Allan Poe, ed. Killis Campbell (Boston, [1917]), “Introduction” 
and textual variants. 

“ August 3, 1870, quoted in Godwin, m, 288. 

*’ To Dana, May 9, 1834, quoted in idem, 1, 305. 
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Outline and substance even, till it has given 
A function kindred to organic power, 
The vital spirit of a perfect form. 


Less impressively worded but equally idealistic is Bryant’s own state- 
ment of his aims in revising: “to frame a couplet or a stanza, so that the 
tune of it perfectly pleased my ear, at the same time that the expression, 
the thought, was the most perfect that I could command.’”® Since the 
results were good wherever the poet revised and since blemishes stil! 
remain to be corrected, one could wish, not in detraction but in recog- 
nition of what Bryant accomplished, that he had emended not less but 
more. 
TREMAINE McDowWELL 
University of Minnesota 


*® Quoted by de Selincourt, op. cit., p. xliii, footnote. 
4° Godwin, 1, 305. 





XXXII 
HAWTHORNE’S FEATHERTOP AND R. L. R. 


ROFESSOR RANDALL STEWART, while editing Hawthorne’s 

American Notebooks from the manuscripts in the Pierpont Morgan 
Library, called my attention to the initials “N. B.—R. L. R.” in the fol- 
lowing note and asked me if I could tell him to whom they referred. The 
present paper is a belated attempt to answer his question." 


A modern magician to make the semblance of a human being, with two laths 
for legs, a pumpkin for a head &c . . . of the rudest and most meagre materials. 
Then a tailor helps him to finish his work, and transforms this scarecrow into 
quite a fashionable figure. N.B.—R.L.R. At the end of the story, after deceiving 
the world for a long time, the spell should be broken; and the gray dandy be 
discovered to be nothing but a suit of clothes, with these few sticks inside of it. 
All through his seeming existence as a human being, there should be some 
characteristics, some tokens, that, to the man of close observation and insight, 
betray him to be a mere thing of laths and clothes, without heart, soul, or in- 
tellect. And so this wretched old thing shall become the symbol of a large class.? 


If we bear in mind Hawthorne’s fondness for incorporating into his 
characters the personal traits of those whom he knew, the most natural 
explanation of the initials would be that they refer to an acquaintance 
in whose personal characteristics he saw a resemblance to those of the 
figure that has just been described. I have, however, been unable to find 
anyone bearing these initials whom Hawthorne could possibly have had 
in mind when he wrote the note. The record of births, marriages, and 
deaths in Salem to the end of the year 1849 contains no one with the 
initials R. L. R. Furthermore, the United States census for the year 1850 
shows no one with these initials among the inhabitants of Salem.* 

The shape of the middle initial in the note is such that if it is not an L, 
the only letter it could possibly be is an S. I therefore examined all the 


1I am indebted to Professor Stewart not only for suggesting the problem but also for 
aiding me in my attempted solution. My thanks are also due to Professor L. Wardlaw 
Miles and to Mr. Frank L. Crone of D. C. Heath & Co. for assistance in the preparation 
of the paper. 

? Hawthorne, American Notebooks, ed. Stewart, pp. 126; 304, n. 268.—All page references 
to the American Notebooks are to Stewart’s edition, which is hereafter referred to merely 
as Notebooks. The note has also been printed in ‘‘Passages from Hawthorne’s Note-Books,” 
Atlantic Monthly, xvi (1866), 692; Julian Hawthorne, Hawthorne and his Wife, 1, 494; 
Arvin, Heart of Hawthorne’s Journals, p. 131. In none of these were the initials reprinted. 
For the variations between the A#antic Monthly version and the other two, see Kern, 
“Sources of Hawthorne’s Feathertop,”” PMLA, xtvt (1931), 1253. 

* See Vital Records of Salem, Vols. t-v1, Essex Institute (Salem, Mass., 1918); Seventh 
Census, Free Inhabitants, Massachusetts, Essex Co. 
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L’s and S’s in the manuscripts of the Notebooks from 1841 to 1853 and 
compared them with this middle initial in order to determine whether it 
is an L or an S. The results of this examination may be summarized as 
follows: 


1. The middle initial is indeterminate in shape. It is not clearly and unmistak- 
ably either an L or an S. It looks more like an L than an S, but it might be either. 
2. Hawthorne’s L’s are for the most part plainly L’s and do not resemble the 
initial under consideration.‘ 

3. Hawthorne was not consistent in the making of his S’s. There are many 
variant forms.’ 

4. By far the larger number of S’s are made like those which appear on the 
facsimile pages of the manuscript in Stewart’s edition, which do not resemble 
the initial in question.® 

5. Sometimes his S’s look like L’s.” 

6. And finally, what is of especial importance, there are instances in which the 
S is like the middle initial in the note.* 


These facts by no means prove that the initial is an S. They do, how- 
ever, indicate that it is not clearly an LZ and that so far as its shape is 
concerned there is at least a possibility of its being an S. In the light of 
that possibility and especially in view of the lack of anyone to whom the 


4 He does not usually begin the letter on the left of the upright stroke of the pen, as does 
the initial in question, but on the stroke itself; and he usually continues the lower loop of 
his letter across the upright stroke, shading it heavily. In the case of the initial in question 
the lower loop does not cross the upright stroke and is not shaded. See Lord, p. 95; Last 
p. 98; Lynn, p. 122; Lightning, p. 122; Lee, p. 123; Little, p. 125; Lowell, p. 126; Lenox, 
p. 129; Language, p. 130; Lowell, p. 131; Lobelia, p. 138; Laighton’s, p. 257; Laighton, p. 257. 
The page references are to the Notebooks, since the words may be more easily traced in the 
manuscript if one starts from the printed version. 

5 See Sherman, p. 123; Sir, p. 125; Sydney, p. 125; Spring field, p. 130; Strawberries, p. 
130; Station, p. 245; States, p. 246; Spanish, p. 246; Scott, p. 246; Spring, p. 247; Street, 
p. 251; she took off, p. 252; Shoals, p. 259; Smith’s, p. 263; Smutty, p. 269. 

6 For the facsimile pages see pp. 201-202.—It should be especially noted that in the five 
instances in which the letter S is used as an initial in the Notebooks the author employs this 
form. See S.A.H., pp. 97-98; Sir F.S., p. 109; Mrs. S.J., p. 130; Mr. S. Ransom, p. 139. 
This is, I think, the strongest bit of evidence against the initial’s being an S; it is not, how- 
ever, by any means conclusive. The fact that in the five cases cited the S is in either an 
initial or an end position, whereas the initial in question is in the medial position, may 
perhaps suggest a reason for the variant form of the latter initial. Z does not occur in the 
Notebooks as an initial save in the “R.L.R.” of the note. 

7 Compare, for instance, the S of Set, p. 126, with the L of Lowell on the same page. Other 
examples are Scotch, p. 90; Sometimes, p. 91; Salem, p. 126; Salem, She, p. 127; Spring, p. 
247. 

8 See She, p. 82; She, p. 125; Sepir, p. 126; Scotland, p. 129; Saturday, p. 132; Saturday, 
p. 140; Scott’s, p. 140; Sepir 2d, p. 131; Saturday, p. 232; Such, p. 233; Sunday, p. 250; 
Saturday, p. 258; Since, p. 264; Smutty, p. 268; Sepir, p. 270; See, p. 275; Sacrament, p. 
277; Samuel, p. 279; Sepir 25, Shoals, or Susannah, pp. 279-280. 
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“R. L. R.” could refer, let us see if the initials R. S. R. can be made to 
fit into the theory which has been suggested regarding the insertion of 
the initials into the note. 

Nothing disturbed the even tenor of Hawthorne’s life more than his 
dismissal from the surveyorship of the Salem Custom House on June 7, 
1849. This was, in his opinion, largely brought about by the activities of 
Mr. C. W. Upham, 2 former friend, who drew up and sent to the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet a paper setting forth certain reasons for Hawthorne’s dis- 
missal and requesting the appointment of some one else. Mrs. Haw- 
thorne, who was exceedingly bitter over her husband’s dismissal, in a 
letter to her father, dated June 10, 1849, terms the paper “a most base 
and incredible falsehood,” and further writes: 


But what will surprise you more than this fact is to hear who got up this paper, 
and perjured his soul upon it; who followed his name with their signatures, and 
how it was indorsed. It was no less a person than Mr. C. W. U.!!! who has thus 
proved himself a liar and a most consummate hypocrite; for he has always pro- 
fessed himself the warmest friend. He certifies the facts of the paper; and thirty 
other gentlemen of Salem sign their names! Among whom are G. D. and young 
N.S., and Mr. R. 2.! Can you believe it? Not one of these gentlemen knew this 
to be true, because it is mot true; and yet, for party ends, they have all perjured 
themselves to get away this office.® 


This paper has never been found,’° but there is on file in the Treasury 
Department at Washington an account of a meeting of the Whig Ward 
Committees and the Taylor Club of Salem on July 3, 1849, at which it 
was resolved: ““That the whig party of Salem give their unanimous and 
unqualified approbation of the removal of Nathaniel Hawthorne from 
the office of Surveyor of this District.’’ Nathaniel Silsbee, Jr.—‘‘young 
N. S.”—was chairman of the meeting and a member of the committee 
that was appointed “to address a memorial to the government explan- 
atory of the views and movements of the whigs of Salem.’ At a subse- 
quent meeting on July 6 a committee of nine was appointed “‘to nomi- 
nate a candidate to be recommended by the whigs of Salem for the of- 


® See Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, Memories of Hawthorne, pp. 95-108; Julian Hawthorne, 
Hawthorne and his Wife, 1, 336-340.—Julian Hawthorne prints the letter in “The Haw- 
thornes in Lenox,” Century Magazine, xi1x (1894), 87, but omits the initials of the men 
concerned. 

10 W. S. Nevins in “Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Removal from the Salem Custom House,” 
Historical Collections of the Essex Institute, txt, 103, note, says: “Officials of the Treasury 
Department in Washington have searched for this petition, in vain.”’ A letter from the 
Chief Clerk of the Treasury Department confirms this statement. I am indebted to Pro- 
fessor T. H. English for calling my attention to the publications of the Essex Institute. 

4 For an account of the Silsbee family, which had long been prominent in the life of 
Salem, see Perley, History of Salem, 11, 383-385, note. 
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fice of Deputy Collector.’ Among those appointed on the committee 
was “‘Rich’d S. Rogers,” who could scarcely be other than the “Mr. R. 
R.” of Mrs. Hawthorne’s letter.” 

From the Vital Records of Salem we learn that Richard Saltonstal! 
Rogers, the son of Nathaniel and Abigail Rogers, was baptized on August 
9, 1792. The census of 1850 gives his profession as that of merchant and 
values the real estate owned by him at $26,800. This figure would indi- 
cate that he was among the wealthier citizens of Salem." 

If the initials in the note are R. S. R., there is, I think, little doubt 
that they refer to Richard S. Rogers. As a matter of fact, there was no 
one else in Salem to whom they could refer, for according to the 1850 
census he was the only male inhabitant with those initials.’ Even if we 
disregard the doubtful middle initial in the note, Rogers still remains the 
only possible candidate, for there was no one else whom the initials 
would fit.’® 


12 For these facts and for a copy of the memorial, which was extremely unfair to Haw- 
thorne, see Nevins, op. cit., pp. 105-106, 107 ff. 

18 According to the Seventh Census (1850, Free Inhabitants, Massachusetts, Essex Co.) 
the only other male inhabitants of Salem with these initials were Richard Roork, age 27, 
laborer, p. 9; E. W. R. Ropes, age 30, grain dealer, p. 13; Richard Rooth, age 1, p. 18; 
Richard Rooth, age 36, carpenter, p. 62; Richard Rooth, Jr., age 6, p. 62; Robert Reed, 
age 32, mariner, pp. 76, 80; Robert Reeves, age 44, ropemaker, p. 146; Robert W. Reeves, 
age 8, p. 146; Richard D. Rogers, age 25, merchant (son of Richard S. Rogers), p. 217; 
Richard B. Reed, age 16, tanner, p. 367; Russell Rogers, age 32, laborer, p. 484; Russell 
Rogers, Jr., age 9, p. 485. 

Ruth Ridout, age 58, is listed on page 418 as a male; no occupation is listed, nor any real 
estate holdings. I am inclined to think that the census taker’s pen slipped in recording an 
“‘m’’ instead of an “f” and that she therefore should not be included in the above list. These 
and all other census citations in the article are the result of a complete, line by line examina- 
tion of the 1850 census rolls of Salem, which was made in June, 1935, and checked by a 
similar examination in February, 1936. 

14 For these facts see Vital Records of Salem, 11, 244; 1v, 266; and the Seventh Census, 
Free Inhabitants, Massachusetts, Essex Co., p. 217.—The census gives Richard S. Rogers’s 
age as fifty-five on August 4, 1850, but the baptismal record is probably more to be relied 
upon. According to the Seventh Census, of the 4,963 inhabitants of Salem in 1850 there were 
only twenty whose real estate holdings were valued at more than those of Rogers. 

46 Rishah S. Rand, age 40, female (Seventh Census, &c., p. 258) is the only instance of the 
initials R.S.R. in the Salem census rolls for 1850; and even this is a bit doubtful, since the 
middle initial might possibly be a T. She was apparently the wife of Charles Rand, age 47, 
a teamster. Robert S. Rantoul was commissioned Collector of Customs in Salem by Abra- 
ham Lincoln in 1865 (Vital Records of Salem, x, 63), but apparently he was not living there 
in 1850 since his name does not appear in the census rolls. 

16 The only persons of three initials the first and last of which are R who were living in 
Salem in 1850 are Robert W. Reeves, age 8; Richard B. Reed, a tanner, age 16; and 
Richard D. Rogers, the twenty-five year old son of Richard S. Rogers. For the page refer- 
ences to these names in the census rolls see Note 13. It is, of course, not certain that Haw- 
thorne was referring to one of his fellow-townsmen, but all the probabilities point in that 
direction. 
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The note, which was written in 1849 between March 16 and Septem- 
ber 17, is the direct source of Feathertop, which, in turn, was written 
in Lenox in the fall of 1851.'7 On March 5, 1849, Hawthorne wrote his 
friend Hillard, “I am informed that there is to be a strong effort among 
the politicians here to remove me from office, and that my successor is 
already marked out.” On June 8, 1849, he wrote, “I am turned out of 
office!’* In August, 1849, he wrote to Horace Mann, “My surveyor- 
ship is lost, and I have no expectation, nor any desire, of regaining it.’’'® 
Since the period in which the note was written coincides with the months 
covering Hawthorne’s dismissal from the Custom House and since the 
picture which it paints of the person referred to is far from complimen- 
tary, it has seemed to me possible that there might be a connection be- 
tween the note and the dismissal. The theory which I wish to suggest, 
therefore, is that since the initials are those of a leader in the movement 
to get Hawthorne out of office, the author had in mind putting the owner 
of them into Feathertop in much the same fashion as Dante and Michael 
Angelo put into The Inferno and The Last Judgment certain of their 
acquaintances of whom they were not overfond.” 

As Professor Stewart has clearly shown, Hawthorne frequently trans- 
ferred from his Notebooks to his tales and novels descriptions of places 
he had seen and of persons he had met.”' It is, however, noteworthy that 
the four outstanding illustrations of this habit of his—The Scarlet Letter, 
The House of the Seven Gables, The Blithedale Romance, and Ethan Brand 
—were written at the same time that he was writing the note and the 
tale of Feathertop. At the time that Hawthorne wrote the note he had 
ample cause for thinking in none too kindly fashion about Richard S. 
Rogers, and since he was at this time especially interested in drawing 
his characters from life,” it would be natural for him to see in Rogers a 
prototype of the empty-headed dandy that he outlined in the note. 

But the point can be made even more specific, for on June 5, 1849, in 
a letter to Longfellow regarding his probable dismissal from the Custom 
House, Hawthorne plainly states his intention, in case his enemies are 


17 See Notebooks, pp. 125, 126; 330, n. 597. 

18 See Athenaeum, August 10, 1889, p. 192; August 17, 1889, p. 225; Critic, xv, 105; 
Conway, Life of Hawthorne, pp. 111-114. 

19 Morris, The Rebellious Puritan, p. 215; Hildegarde Hawthorne, A Romantic Rebel, 
p. 143. 

20 See also Shakespeare’s supposed caricature of Sir Thomas Lucy as Justice Shallow in 
2 Henry IV and The Merry Wives of Windsor. 

21 See Notebooks, pp. xxii-xliii—The “Notes” to the Notebooks contain numerous ref- 
erences to this habit of Hawthorne’s. 

22 ““Hawthorne’s process of working was such that in the creation of individual] characters 
in his fiction after about 1850, the chief source material was supplied by prototypes and 
precursors in his own writings.’’ Notebooks p. lv. 
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successful in getting him out of office, of doing exactly what we have sug- 
gested that he did do with regard to Rogers and Feathertop; namely, 
hold some of them up to scorn in his writings. 


If they succeed in getting me out of office, I will surely immolate one or two of 
them. Not that poor monster of a Conolly . . . Nor any of the common politica! 
brawlers ... But if there be among them... some men who claim a higher 
position, and ought to know better, I may perhaps select a victim, and let fall 
one little drop of venom on his heart, that shall make him writhe before the grin 
of the multitude for a considerable time to come . . . I almost hope I shall be 
turned out, so as to have an opportunity of trying it. I cannot help smiling in 
anticipation of the astonishment of some of these local magnates here, who 
suppose themselves quite out of the reach of any retribution on my part.* 


Somewhat later, in a letter to Horace Mann regarding his loss of the 
surveyorship, he wrote, “Then, if Mr. Upham should give me occasion 
—or perhaps if he should not—I shall do my best to kill and scalp him 
in the public prints; and I think I shall succeed.” 

That these statements were not idle threats on Hawthorne’s part is 
proved by the fact that he actually did treat Mr. Upham—the “C.W.U.”’ 
of Mrs. Hawthorne’s letter—in the manner described, when in The 
House of the Seven Gables he portrayed him as Judge Pyncheon.* The 
novel was begun shortly after Hawthorne wrote the note containing the 
initials and was completed shortly before he wrote Feathertop. What 
could be more probable, then, that in Feathertop also he was putting 
into effect the threat of his letter to Longfellow and was pillorying 
Rogers in exactly the same way as he had pilloried Rogers’s associate, 
Mr. Upham? The fact that he states his intention of immolating ‘one or 
two of them” (italics are mine) and of choosing them from among the 
more prominent citizens would also accord with the theory that in his 
tale of Feathertop he was drawing a none too favorable picture of Richard 
S. Rogers. 

For this identification to hold it would not be necessary to prove that 
Rogers really resembled Feathertop in his personal characteristics, any 
more than it would be necessary to show that Mr. Upham was actually 
such a man as Judge Pyncheon is represented to be. The men would 
serve merely as the basis or source of the fictional characters, and any 
details of an uncomplimentary nature that were not present in the origi- 


% Tbid., p. 297, n. 188.—For Hawthorne’s depth of feeling against his fellow townsmen 
see the prefatory chapter of The Scarlet Letter and Woodberry, Nathaniel Hawthorne, pp. 
203-204. ™ Morris, The Rebellious Puritan, p. 215. 

% See Julian Hawthorne, Hawthorne and his Wife, 1, 339-340, 438; Woodberry, Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne, pp. 174, 213-215; Notebooks, pp. liv; 288, n. 58. 

% The novel was begun in September, 1850, and was finished in January, 1851. See 
Lathrop, Study of Hawthorne, pp. 227-228. 
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nals could be sufficiently explained by Hawthorne’s bitter dislike of 
both men and his avowed intention of holding them up to scorn.”’ 

The depth of feeling displayed by Hawthorne and his wife in the letters 
quoted above is confirmed by other letters and makes the suggested 
identification more probable. In his letter to Hillard on March 5, 1849, 
Hawthorne refers to the politicians who turned him out of office—one of 
whom, as we have seen, was Rogers—as “thick-skulled and no-hearted 
ruffans,”’ and on June 12 he writes, “There is no disposition to do me 
justice.””* His wife in a letter to her mother dated June 21, 1849, 
quotes Hawthorne as saying of Upham, “He is the most satisfactory 
villain that ever was, for at every point he is consummate.’”® It is evi- 
dent that a large part of the bitterness they felt about the whole affair 
was due to the fact that they had been betrayed by those whom they 
knew and trusted. Apparently Rogers was well known to the Haw- 
thornes, else Mrs. Hawthorne would not in her letters to her father and 
mother have referred to him merely by his initials. It is also evident that 
they regarded Rogers as one of the leaders in the plot to remove Haw- 
thorne, for in the letter just quoted, Mrs. Hawthorne apparently refers 
again to the four men mentioned in her former letter—‘“‘so secret and 
cunning were these four gentlemen of Salem, Mr. ——, Mr. —, 
Mr. , and Mr. 11} 17730 

As Professor Stewart points out, “Hawthorne knew what he wished to 
say before he put pen to paper’® in the Notebooks; it is therefore prob- 
able that the initials were not jotted down as a sudden thought during 
the composition of the note, but that he had them in mind before he 
began to write. They are thus in both a literal and a figurative sense the 
center of the note. Such an interpretation of their relation to the note 
agrees with the explanation of their origin and identity that has been 
suggested. The fact that this is the only instance in which Hawthorne 
used initials in this fashion in the Notebooks also points to some such un- 
usual event in his life as that which has been described. 

And in conclusion, it may be remarked that the text of the note it- 
self supports the theory which has been advanced concerning the iden- 


27 See Notebooks, p. liv——No one would think of seeing in Pearl of The Scarlet Letter a 
full length portrait of Hawthorne’s daughter Una, and yet it is recognized that the former 
character is to some extent derived from the latter. See Julian Hawthorne, “The Making 
of The Scarlet Letter,” Bookman, txxtv (1931), 401-411; Notebooks, pp. xxix—xxx; 325, n. 
479; 327, nn. 523, 529. As Julian Hawthorne wrote me, “It is even too strong to say that 
my sister was a ‘model’ for Pearl in The Scarlet Letter: but she helped along.” 

% Critic, xv, 116; Conway, Life of Hawthorne, pp. 112, 114. 

** Lathrop, Memories of Hawthorne, p. 100. 

% Julian Hawthorne, ‘The Hawthornes in Lenox,”’ Century Magazine, xitx (1894), 88. 
—Rose Lathrop Hawthorne in her Memories of Hawthorne, pp. 98-100, prints the letter 
with the omission of the names. 81 Notebooks, p. vii. 
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tity of the initials in it. These immediately follow the words “‘trans- 
forms this scarecrow into quite a fashionable figure.”’ As has been shown, 
Rogers was apparently well-to-do and prosperous. Likewise Mrs. Haw- 
thorne in her letter of June 10 speaks of ‘““G.D. and young N.S.” but 
prefixes a “Mr.” to “R.R’’—the “Mr.” would imply a difference be- 
tween “R.R.” and the other two and would accord with Rogers’s age and 
social position. The phrase “‘without heart, intellect, or soul’’ recalls the 
epithet ‘‘thick-skulled and no-hearted ruffians” that Hawthorne had 
applied to Rogers and his associates shortly before he wrote the note. 
In the last sentence of the note, ‘“‘And so this wretched old thing shall 
become the symbol of a large class,’’ we may perhaps catch an echo of 
Hawthorne’s thorough-going dislike of politics and politicians, which 
found frequent expression in his letters to his friends regarding his dis- 
missal from the Custom House. 

But the strongest textual evidence in support of the theory is con- 
tained in the sentence immediately following the initials. In this sentence 
the scarecrow is called a “gray dandy.” The use of the word “gray”’ 
here is a bit surprising. No mention has previously been made of the age 
of the scarecrow; as a matter of fact the idea of youth would agree better 
with the word “dandy” than that of age. In Tieck’s Die Vogelscheuche, 
which Hawthorne may have had in mind when he wrote the note,” the 
scarecrow is transformed into quite a youthful figure. In fact, the word 
“gray”? seemed so incongruous to Julian Hawthorne and Professors 
Arvin and Warren that they changed it to “gay” in their versions of the 
note.* But the use of the word is readily explained if we suppose Haw- 
thorne to have had Rogers in mind when he wrote the note, for, as we 
have seen, Rogers was born before August 9, 1792, and was hence about 
fifty-seven years old when the note was written. It is significant that 
Mrs. Hawthorne, who doubtless knew to whom the initials referred, re- 
tained the word “gray” in her version of the note, although she did not 
hesitate to change other words in it.* 

If the theory that has been proposed is correct, then we have in 
Feathertop an instance of Hawthorne’s indulgence in personal satire, as 
well as another result of that crisis in his life which prepared the way 
for the writing of The Scarlet Letter and influenced the writing of The 
House of the Seven Gables. 

ALFRED A. KERN 

Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 


32 See Kern, “Sources of Hawthorne’s Feathertop,’’ PMLA, xtv1 (1931), 1253; Notebooks, 
p. 321, n. 416. 

% See Julian Hawthorne, Hawthorne and his Wife, 1, 494; Arvin, Heart of Hawthorne’s 
Journals, p. 131; Warren, Nathaniel Hawthorne, p. 363. 

* See Atlantic Monthly, xvi (1866), 692. 








XXXII 
MY NIGHTMARE. THE LAST TALE BY POE 


I PESADILLA,” alleged to be “the last tale by Edgar Poe,” ap- 

peared in El Mundo Ilustrado of Mexico City in its issue of 
March 9, 1902. The translator does not reveal his identity nor does he 
offer any further information concerning the source of the original. The 
title is not suggestive of any tale in the Poe canon, and a reading of the 
story must convince one that it could not be an extravagantly free 
version or adaptation of any of Poe’s known tales. The supposition 
that ‘“‘My Nightmare”’ might be another positive contribution to the 
Poe canon—a tale inedited and lost until its miraculous reappearance in 
a Mexican review a half-century after Poe’s death,—must be discarded 
as highly improbable. 

The tale follows, conveyed in an idiom that approximates Poe’s: 


From the very moment that lad had been admitted into the service of the 
editorial room, I developed a profound antipathy to him. His grotesque mien 
was for me a constant source of pain: his bulky head, his deformed feet and 
parenthetical legs, his long arms—so very long as to make one believe that he 
had just begun to walk erect after many years of going about on all fours, 
caused me to think of him as a youth become man out of mockery to the race, 
and for my own very special torture. 

His nose, if one could presume to call it a nose, was just big enough to serve 
the dirty purpose for which it was destined; his mouth, toothless and shrunken, 
seemed to have been cut out as with a pair of scissors, and his eyes . . . Ah! his 
eyes engendered within my soul the stupid desire to commit the crime. 

I never did find out their color, and I would swear to it that he even kept 
changing their hue for the express purpose of tormenting me; I only remember 
that between the slits of his fleshy eyelids one could make out something likea 
very red-hot coal which now revolved diabolically and again would die out 
suddenly, this strange change coinciding with the manner in which he carried 
out my orders. 

I could stand it no longer. My obsession to find out what was within the head 
of that quadrumanous creature reached the paroxysmal state, and one night, 
after taking my absinthe, I called him, and when he came in, as was his custom, 
with his dinner-pail containing food for the staff, I dealt him a terrific blow and 
laughed when I saw those devilish, cursed eyes dance for the last time. 

What a horrible disillusion! That monkey-like man continued to look at me 
as never before: the little red coals, glaring in insolent defiance, jeered at my 
rage and excited my passion for vengeance. 

With my hands I felt the pot-boiling throb of his wretched head; this, I 
thought, is the machine that moves this odious mannikin, and like a mad man 
I tore it open, startled at the unusual nature of its inner mechanism. 
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The little machine, now destroyed, no longer tormented me; but the eyes, 
those execrable eyes, winked on untiringly, scoffing and threatening at the 
same time. 

And that is how the matter stood. Overcome and confused I buried the few 
bones that made up this human particle. I did not have to work long: the 
residuum of my vengeance fitted “‘comfortably” within the space covered by 
six slabs—and I buried him with dinner-pail and all, recalling how he made me 
suffer most when he would bring in my miserable lunch from the chop-house, 
a lunch always diminished by his insatiable gluttony. 

Ah, detestable little primate! Deceive me now, defy me with that hungry-fox- 
look of yours, whistle through the suture of your hoggish mouth, let those bat- 
like ears hearken to my words, disturb my rest with the noisy unburdening of 
your feline nose! 

With what tranquillity I shall now sup with you no longer slobbering in my 
dessert, no longer sucking up my wine, no longer mocking at my digestion! 

Days passed. I don’t know—nor do I care—how many, for absinthe did not 
permit me to count them. All I know is that I ate, that I slept, that I worked in 
peace, and that those days must have been few, very few: as few and as brief 
as are all of life’s happy moments. 

One morning there came a pounding on my door, and some unshaven gentle- 
men, dirty in appearance, repulsive in manner, invaded my room. They were 
representatives of the law who came to denounce the last number of my news- 
paper and to gather up the issue. 

I do not remember whom I had offended, nor do I understand why such an 
outrage was committed. I received them with as much civility as my sudden 
awakening would permit. I handed them the original of my article, they assumed 
the réle traditional to their kind, wanted to search the house, hungry no doubt 
for booty, and there we went, to the forgotten corner of the attic... ' 

I could not open that door; from the inside came a strange sound that froze 
my blood. The lock broken, they all entered and—there, upright, there with the 
dinner-pail in his hand, dancing a frightful dance, was the deteriorated skeleton 
of my victim. 

He was laughing as never before, with those colorless eyes looking out through 
the enormous holes of his deformed skull and beating in time with the macabre 
rattling of his bones, the rhythmical measure of a song of triumph. 

As my readers will understand, all this is nothing more than the result of 
kirsch and of indigestion due to the reading of a tale of horror. 

I swear it; I am incapable of killing a fly. 

The tale is unquestionably a hoax, and this in spite of its many 
Poesque qualities. The perpetrator does not explain that this is an in- 
edited tale discovered in a foreign newspaper, as did the author of ‘The 


1 Apparently the author forgot that he had the victim buried “within the space covered 
by six slabs.” This would seem to indicate that the discovery should have been made in 
the cellar and not in the attic. 
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Song of Hollands.’” Had he actually unearthed a Poe tale, until then 
unknown, he would have been eager not only to reveal the source of his 
find but also to disclose his own identity. As it was, we may suppose 
that he deemed it reasonably safe to claim that ‘‘Mi pesadilla’”’ was Poe’s 
last tale, a statement that would excite greater general interest in his 
contribution, and one furthermore that would probably be passed over 
unchallenged, since no Spanish version of Poe’s complete works then 
existed. So it was a relatively easy matter to state that he was offering 
the Mexican public the last short story written by Poe. But even this 
brief and apparently non-committal note aids definitely in the discovery 
of the author of “My Nightmare.” 

Mexico may well be proud of her long, uninterrupted interest in Poe. 
To a Mexican poet, Ignacio Mariscal, may be credited the first Spanish 
version of ‘“The Raven.” Mariscal completed his translation the thirtieth 
of March, 1867, in Washington, D. C. It was published for the first time 
in El Renacimiento of Mexico for 1869. Mariscal is but the forerunner, 
however, of a rapidly increasing number of his compatriots who have 
rendered Poe’s better-known poems in Spanish verse. The bibliography 
of Mexican versions of Poe’s poems? will disclose as translators such 
as Enrique Gonzalez Martinez, Balbino Davalos, José Pablo Rivas, Ri- 
cardo Gémez Robelo, M. Bolafios Cacho, Rafael Lozano, and others. 
Although throughout the Hispanic world Poe’s verse has always stim- 
ulated a much greater response than have his tales, Mexico has by no 
means failed to acclaim the refreshing originality of his prose. Enthu- 
siastic readers of the only Mexican edition of Poe’s tales‘ could not re- 
frain from writing such marginal eulogies as: “Este libro es digno del 
elogio mundial” and ‘{ Gloria al insigne escritor!”” Mexican criticism of 
Poe is regrettably weak,® but this is more than atoned for by the really 
amazing number of literati who have been influenced by both his verse 
and prose. To those names already mentioned as translators of Poe, 
may be added many more—Manuel Gutiérrez Najera, Amado Nervo, 
Felipe Guerra Castro, Genaro Estrada, Oswaldo Sanchez,* M. Larrafiaga 
Portugal,’ Eduardo J. Correa,* Luis Rosado Vega,’ Rafael Cabrera,'® 

2 See my article “‘The Song of Hollands, An Inedited Tale Ascribed to Poe,” New Mexico 
Quarterly, 1 (Aug. 1931), 247-269. 3 See Appendix mr of this study. 

* Aventuras maravillosas (Mexico: Santiago Sierra, 1877). See copy in the Biblioteca 
Nacional of Mexico-City. 5 See Appendix rv of this study. 

* For evidence of the influence Poe exerted over these men, see my Edgar Allan Poe in 
Hispanic Literature (New York: Instituto de las Espajias, 1934), pp. 240-247, 247-278, 
415, and 417 respectively. 

7 See his fine imitation of “The Raven,” “Los cuervos,” in Revista Moderna, 1 (Nov., 
1899), 337. 8 See his “Nevermore” in El Mundo Ilustrado, Dec. 17, 1905, no pag. 

® See his “Las campanas de mi pueblo” and his “Esperéndote”’ in the Oct. 20 and Nov. 
10, 1907 issues of El Mundo Ilustrado, no pag. 
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and Francisco Zérate Ruiz. Evidence presented in the following pages 
will convict the above last-mentioned of the authorship of “Mi pesa- 
dilla.” 

In the six-year period beginning with 1896 and ending with the ap- 
pearance of this latest Poe hoax in 1902, there is a very marked interest 
in the fantastic and horrible as evidenced by the many tales published 
in the Mexican press that stress these characteristics as their prevailing 
motif. Especially popular were the stories of Maupassant. In less than 
a year, November, 1901-—August, 1902, El Mundo Ilustrado translated 
and published such of his tales as the following: ‘“‘Miserables y vaga- 
bundos,” “‘E] parrecida,” “El desheredado,” “El criado,” “El salto del 
pastor,” and “Dionisio.” Translations from the works of Catulle Men- 
dés, Octavio Mirabeau, and Jean Richepin appear in the same magazine 
for the same period. Poe, too, is fairly well represented. “El corazén 
revelador” is published anonymously in El Mundo, which later became 
El Mundo Ilustrado, for November 8, 1896; an anonymous version of 
“The Black Cat,” not ascribed to Poe, appears in the same periodical 
for April 17, 1898, under the title of “La embriaguez—Musa tragica’”’; 
and ‘‘Mi pesadilla,”’ anonymous version of ‘‘Poe’s last tale,” is followed 
by an anonymous article on Poe," in which is recounted this tale he is 
supposed to have told shortly before his death: 


A captain of the American Merchant Marine, an intimate friend of Edgar 
Poe, relates that the night before the latter’s death he met him in the tavern 
Show Tower of Baltimore, the favorite haunt of the great poet. It was the first 
time that they had seen one another since the death of Virginia Clemm, wife 
and cousin of “Edgardo.” 

The captain realized from his friend’s appearance that he was very ill and in 
great suffering. In fact, Poe had already undergone by that time two attacks of 
delirium tremens brought on by alcoholism. 

The beautiful and haughty head of the poet, with its broad, clear brow, its 
perfectly shaped nose, and its fine, sad mouth, was of a sickly pallor. His large 
violet eyes appeared to be at once more shadowy and more luminous than ever 
before: such was their dual and fascinating aspect. 

The two friends seated themselves at a table in a window-niche, and Edgar 
Poe complained to the captain that people considered him mad, when in reality 
he was only a neurotic. 

At that moment a sickly-looking lady crossed the street, leaning on a gentle- 
man’s arm. 

Seized with a religious tremor, the novelist stretched out his cold, delicate 
hand and said: 





10 See his “Nevermore” in Presagios (Mexico, 1912), pp. 123-126. 
11 “Edgardo Poe,” El Mundo Ilustrado, June 29, 1902, no pag. For Spanish text see 
Appendix 11 of this study. 
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“T know why that woman is now at the point of death, and I am going to 
tell you what the doctors have not divined nor ever will be able to divine.” 

And with a seriousness that left no room for doubt, he began the following 
tale: 

“T was once invited to a Carnival dance in Baltimore and was the first guest 
to arrive at the house. 

The big door was opened wide, throwing out upon the dark street a bright- 
ness like that from the luminous lens of a magic lantern. Upon that illuminated 
background stood out in relief the carriages which, pulling up at regular inter- 
vals, left the guests who, after alighting and moving about for a moment, en- 
tered immediately to lose themselves in the ‘lantern.’ Lackeys were standing 
about in the vestibule, and one could see the walls decorated with the paletots 
of the men and the cloaks of the women. 

While contemplating that scene, I was witness to a terrible spectacle. Each 
one of the guests left his human form hanging on a clothes-tree; dressed in formal 
attire, each came forth converted into a completely mounted skeleton. 

All of those boneless bodies hung from the clothes-trees like puppets of a 
marionnette show, some rigid, held up by their necks, others doubled over in 
the most unusual postures. 

At once each couple—two skeletons, one larger than the other, entered the 
door of the salon, and taking one another by the arm, went to greet the host 
and hostess, the only people of flesh and bone there present. 

The strangest thing of all was that neither the hosts nor the guests noted the 
metamorphosis, the skeletons grouping together, talking and walking about 
without confusion or surprise. 

At this moment a belated couple entered the vestibule. He was a corpulent 
gentleman with an imposing moustache, and she a little woman with languid 
eyes; she was wearing a camellia. Shortly after, the two entered as had the 
others before them; but upon the lady’s head the camellia lay as if impressed 
by a kiss. Nothing more lugubriously beautiful than that vivid red flower upon 
a white macabre head. 

I stood as if nailed to the threshold of the salon, terrified and not knowing 
whether or not I in turn had lost my pallid body. 

Whereupon I pulled out my watch and observed that I could count its beats, 
that I was cognizant of what I was doing. 

Dancing was going on in the salon accompanied by maddening outbursts of 
joy, the quadrilles coming together and parting to the tempo of music coming 
from behind curtains, or the waltzing partners whirling about in dizzy spirals. 
In the midst of that disturbance and excitement one heard neither the rustle of 
silk nor the rubbing together of jewels but a dull and prolonged noise similar to 
the crackling of dried branches in the fire of a small stove. 

Meanwhile, I stood motionless; but my gaze followed insistently the red 
camellia, gracious and petulant, that enchanted me, making me experience that 
first effervescence of love which reminded me of my beloved Virginia Clemm. 

When the dance was over, the guests hastened to the clothes-trees in the 
vestibule. I saw them put on their living garments without pain or difficulty, 
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the men their paletots, the women their fur wraps. They left calmly as soon as 
they had paid the customary respects. 

The couple that had been the last to enter was the last to leave. Suddenly 
the exquisite and slender skeleton of the red camellia exclaimed: ‘Oh, they have 
taken my white satin coat and left me this yellow one!’ And smiling, she 
wrapped it about her. 

Instantly I saw wrinkles appear on her face, on her shoulders, and on her 
bare arms. The unhappy woman had put on another’s cloak, the incarnation 
of another body which fitted her anatomical frame rather loosely. Startled at 
this, I rushed headlong out of the dance palace. 

Well now, I have just recognized the lady of the red camellia in the one who 
but a moment ago passed by, almost creeping along. 

The doctors, in spite of all their science, are endeavoring in vain to diagnose 
what they call an extraordinary illness. Fools!” 


It is apparent that some one admirer of Poe’s tales of madness and 
of conscience is responsible for both the translations and the super- 
chertas. A careful study of the contributors to El Mundo Ilustrado for 
this period brings to light the name of but one writer who consistently 
pursues the vein of Poesque horror and madness, and that writer is Fran- 
cisco Zarate Ruiz, author of Cuentos del manicomio. Los que no llegan a 
S. Hipélito, published in Morelia in 1903. 

There can be no doubt as to his complete absorption in the style and 
subject matter of Poe. Almost every tale of Cuentos del manicomio re- 
veals how absolute was the domination of Poe’s art over the literary 
efforts of the Mexican writer. Zarate Ruiz seems to have been fairly ob- 
sessed by four of Poe’s stories in particular: ““The Tell-Tale Heart,” ““The 
Black Cat,” “The Masque of the Red Death,” and “William Wilson.” 
By comparing those of his tales that are flagrant imitations of Poe with 
“Mi pesadilla” and the anonymous article on Poe, I shall attempt to 
prove that Zérate Ruiz is the translator of ‘““The Tell-Tale Heart” and 
*‘The Black Cat,” the author of ‘‘Edgardo Poe,”’ and the one responsible 
for ‘el iltimo cuento de Edgar Poe.” 

Francisco Zarate Ruiz probably read Poe for the first time shortly 
before he submitted his anonymous version of ‘The Tell-Tale Heart” 
to El Mundo of November 8, 1896. In the following year and a half he 
must have been a rabid reader of Poe, for in the April 17, 1898 number of 
El Mundo appears his first attempt to associate his name with the Poe 
tradition. His translation of ‘The Black Cat” as ““La embriaguez—Musa 
tragica,”’ and his failure to attribute it to Poe, would seem to indicate 
that he was striving to write tales after the manner of his master; here, 
he must have reasoned, would be an excellent opportunity to sound the 
reaction of the Mexican public to a Poesque tale—a tale not written, so 
far as his public was concerned, by Poe. Furthermore, it would enable 
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him to ascertain whether or not his readers could detect a tale by Poe 
from one of his own in the Poe manner that he was to publish soon. 

The first original Poesque tale from the pen of Zérate Ruiz appears in 
El Mundo Ilustrado for August 28, 1898. It is entitled “;Quién soy yo?” 
The influence of “The Tell-Tale Heart” and of ‘William Wilson’’ is 
quite obvious. The theme may be summed up in the question the pro- 
tagonist raises as he stares in amazement and horror at the corpse of his 
victim—a corpse that is unmistakably his own: “;Eran el cuerpo muerto 
y el que yo llevaba los de dos personas iguales con un mismo yo, con 
una misma alma?”’ This, too, is the fundamental principle of the theme 
of ‘William Wilson.” The essential difference in the working out of this 
theme lies in the fact that while Poe kills his soul or conscience in the 
person of William Wilson, Zarate Ruiz kills his material being in the 
person of his victim, while his soul lives on, a prisoner in the body of his 
hated enemy. Not in this tale alone but in almost all of his Tales from 
the Madhouse, Zarate Ruiz, like Poe, is firm in asserting the sanity of 
his characters. Is this not Poe when the protagonist cries out: “pero 
aquellos imbéciles que me crefan loco, ya lo habian dicho,—sélo procu- 
raban sujetarme.?”’ Or when he insists, “pero no quiero pensar en eso; 
entonces si me volveria loco.””? The very basis for most of the Mexican’s 
tales seems to be these lines from ‘‘The Tell-Tale Heart” and “‘The 
Black Cat” respectively: “... but why will you say that I am mad?” 
and “yet mad am I not—and very surely do I not dream.”’ The opening 
line of “Z;Quién soy yo?” is at once reminiscent of Poe’s masterful tech- 
nique of beginning a story. In particular, it calls to mind the opening 
phrases of ““The Cask of Amontillado”’ and, of course, those of the al- 
leged Poe-tale—‘‘Mi pesadilla.”” Furthermore, it is characterized by the 
Poe note of fatality: “Fué ya inevitable; é1 habia repetido sus burlas 
punzantes toda la noche; yo prometi castigarle si reincidia.” And while 
I hestitate to accuse Zérate Ruiz of going so far as to pilfer words used 
by Poe, I feel reasonably safe in making such an accusation because the 
Mexican writer does not impress one as a widely-read man. In “jQuién 
soy yo?” he employs a word of very rare occurrence—avatar; “era un 
avatar, avatar espontdneo, incompleto.” Is it not quite reasonable to 
suspect that Zarate Ruiz must have been moved to use the word he dis- 
covered in the initial paragraph of one of Poe’s tales that fascinated him 
most—‘‘The Masque of the Red Death?” Poe uses the word thus: “The 
‘Red Death’ had long devastated the country. No pestilence had ever 
been so fatal, or so hideous. Blood was its avatar and its seal—the red- 
ness and the horror of blood.” 

Further evidence of the tremendous influence which Poe exerted over 
Zarate Ruiz may be gathered from any one or all of the Mexican’s other 
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tales. In some cases Zérate Ruiz openly confesses that he has been di- 
rectly inspired by a certain Poe tale. “;Homicida?,” which appears” 
shortly after his anonymous version of ‘““The Black Cat,” is an obvious 
take-off on Poe’s story. It contains this reference to Poe and his tale: 
“yo no tendria temores de que viniese como en el Gato Negro a retratarse 
la figura de la victima en la pared que estaba a la cabecera de la cama. 
No me arrepentiria como Poe en su personaje de haber ejercido esa 
venganza justa.” The tale begins with lines at once suggestive of Poe: 
“Es el ronquido horrible, el estertor humano de aquel maldito animal; 
si, por mi desgracia lo oigo dentro de mi a todas horas.” In his madness 
the protagonist kills a woman instead of the cat, and the tale ends with 
this revelation: ‘‘Eso dicen: que alli a la puerta de mi alcoba miserable 
se encontré el caddver de una mujer con las huellas de la extrangu- 
lacién.”’ 

Zarate Ruiz continued to write tales in the Poe manner for El Mundo 
Tlustrado until well after the appearance of “Mi pesadilla” in 1902. A 
year later he published his Cuentos del manicomio, some of these tales 
having already appeared in El Mundo Ilustrado, and others soon to be 
published in the same magazine that and the following year. After six 
years of apprenticeship, it would seem quite natural that the Mexican’s 
worship of Poe should lead him to merge his own identity and art with 
those of his master. Hence his desire to add another tale to the Poe 
canon and still another legend to the many that have sprung up about 
Poe’s last moments on earth. 

Aside from what has already been suggested in the preceding pages 
as to the probable authorship of this “dltimo cuento de Edgard Poe,” 
more specific evidence may be exacted from the tale itself by comparing 
it with certain of the stories of Zarate Ruiz. The very fact that “Mi 
pesadilla” was termed “the Jast tale” leads one to suspect, furthermore, 
that the perpetrator of this hoax must also be responsible for the later 
anonymous article, “Edgardo Poe,”’ which contains the account of Poe’s 
last tale as told in his Jas¢ earthly moments to an old friend. And in both 
of these “last” tales there is much internal evidence that points ac- 
cusingly to Francisco Zarate Ruiz. 

The choice of a title was indeed an unfortunate one. Poe was not 
given to weaken the effect of his tales of horror by calling them mere 
nightmares! Zarate Ruiz had applied well Poe’s phrase from “The Black 
Cat”—already quoted, “‘yet mad I am not,” but seems to have over- 
looked the equally vital assertion from Poe’s point of view—‘‘and very 
surely do I not dream.” One does not have to look long for the probable 
source of the title. It may be found in the very tale that was the genesis 


12 Fl Mundo, Dec. 4, 1898, pp. 423-424. 
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of many of the Mexican’s stories, especially of ‘Mi pesadilla.”” When 
Poe uses the word “nightmare” in “The Black Cat,” he does so in the 
deep significance of a symbolism that has often escaped the complete 
comprehension of his adoring Hispanic admirers:" 


Alas! neither by day nor by night knew I the blessing of Rest any more! During 
the former the creature left me no moment alone; and, in the latter, I started, 
hourly from dreams of unutterable fear, to find the hot breath of the thing upon 
my face, and its vast weight—an incarnate Nightmare that I had no power to 
shake off—incumbent eternally upon my heart." 


If one remains unconvinced by the above observation that the author 
of “Mi pesadilla” is mot Poe, then let him consider the closing lines of 
the tale: ‘Como comprenden mis lectores, todo esto no pasa de ser un 
efecto del ‘kirsh’ y de la mala digestién de una lectura terrorffica.’’ Poe’s 
one great purpose and achievement was to gain the absolute credulity of 
his readers. If, after having thoroughly duped them, Poe had even so 
much as entertained the idea of confessing that ‘““The Black Cat” or 
“The Facts in the Case of M. Valdemar” was but a wild dream, the 
writer would not have been granted this occasion of proving that an 
obscure Mexican story-teller became so enthusiastic over Poe’s art that 
he attempted to ascribe to his master a tale he himself had forged out of 
that very enthusiasm! But nowhere does Poe make such a confession! 
In all probability, then, the phrase “la mala digestién de una lectura 
terrorifica” is but the perpetrator’s unwitting confession that he was 
directly inspired by Poe’s tales of horrors. 

Another link in the chain of evidence that would hold Zérate Ruiz 
responsible for the hoax may be found in a tale he published in EJ Mundo 
for October 9, 1898, shortly after he had written “Mi pesadilla” and ‘‘Ed- 
gardo Poe.” Poesque, yes, but more specifically like the Poe to whom is 
attributed the authorship of ‘Mi pesadilla:” 


MAs tarde, muchos suefios, muchos. Yo tenfa todas las noches una pesadilla 
horrible, muy horrible, y siempre la misma estoy seguro—pero s6lo en el suefio 
sabia cu4l era. A la mafiana siguiente—jnada!, ni un recuerdo; sélo sobre el 
cerebelo una l4pida de m4rmol, y en el cuerpo una insufrible flaxidez. ;Ajenjo!. 
jAjenjo! 


It will be noted that the protagonists of both tales—‘‘Amnesia”’ and 
“Mi pesadilla,” are victims of absinthe. Poe is the victim of alcohol, of 


18 Cf., for example, the very inadequate translation of Poe’s famous phrase from “Ligeia” 
—“‘it was blacker than the raven wings of midnight!” as “i Era m&s negro que el ala del cuervo 
a ii. media noche!” See Edgar Allan Poe in Hispanic Literature, p. 28. 

4 'Poe’s Short Stories, ed. by Killis Campbell (New York: Harcourt Brace and Co., 
1927), 1, 324. 
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wine, never of absinthe. Absinthe did not become popular until the ad- 
vent of the French Decadents of the late ninteenth century. The drink 
was widely heralded in all of their writings, and it was probably from 
these European descendants of Poe that Zarate Ruiz borrowed this later 
and even more effective device for the guarantee of madness and of 
nightmares. 

Damaging, too, is his description of the deformed unfortunate who 
is the victim of “My Nightmare.” Even one who is not acquainted with 
the tales of Zérate Ruiz would question that Poe is responsible for a 
verbal portrait that contains this realistic touch—a stroke that is char- 
acteristically Spanish: “His nose, if one could presume to call it a nose, 
was just big enough to serve the dirty purpose for which it was destined.”’ 
But this touch, and the others that fill in this literary portrait, are fa- 
miliar to readers of “El monstruo.” The victims of this tale by Zarate 
Ruiz and of “Mi pesadilla” are both dwarfs. Both are described in re- 
alistic detail, and to a remarkable degree of likeness. A single line from 
“El monstruo” will suffice to show that these dwarfs are the creation of 
but one artist. Here is the same emphasis on the head and the eyes that 
we find in “Mi pesadilla:” “Levanté la cabeza abultada, y de sus ojos 
arredondados, grandes, saltados un tanto fuera de sus érbites—‘ojos de 
rana,’ grafica expresién de la nifia concurrente—rodaron dos lagrimas.” 
Zarate Ruiz merely substituted his ““monstruo” for Poe’s “black cat”— 
and the result was “Mi pesadilla.” 

I have already indicated that Z4rate Ruiz must also be held account- 
able for the anonymous article—“Edgardo Poe,” having suggested that 
the identity of purpose—the desire to tell of Poe’s Jast moments on earth 
and to translate his /ast tale, would seem to point to a common author- 
ship. The similarity of the tale ascribed to Poe in this article to ‘““The 
Masque of the Red Death” would again point to an interest common to 
the translators of “My Nightmare” and of the anonymous versions of 
Poe’s tales. And I have attempted to prove that but one person is respon- 
sible for all of these “unknowns’”—Francisco Zérate Ruiz. 


APPENDIX I 


MI PESADILLA—EL ULTIMO CUENTO DE EDGARD POE* 


Desde que admitieron a aquel nifio en el servicio de la redaccién me fué 
profundamente antip4tico. Su figura grotesca me hacia dafio: la cabeza abultada, 
los pies deformes, las piernas en paréntesis, los brazos largos, muy largos, como 
si acabara de ponerse en dos pies después de usar muchos afios de las cuatro 


6 Zérate Ruiz, Cuentos del manicomio, pp. 43-52. 
16 El Mundo Ilustrado, March 9, 1902, no pag. 
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extremidades, me producian el efecto de un mozo hecho hombre para escarnio 
de la raza y para tortura mfa especialmente. 

De nariz tenia la precisa para el servicio sucio a que est4 destinada y no lo 
bastante para presumir; la boca mellada y encogida, parecia hecha con tijeras, 
y los ojos . . .j ah! los ojos incubaron en mi alma el torpe afan del crimen. 

Nunca supe de su color, y hasta juraria que lo cambiaba exprofeso para 
atormentarme; sédlo recuerdo que entre las hendiduras de sus parpados carnosos 
se notaba como una ascua muy viva que ya giraba diabélicamente, ya se apa- 
gaba de improviso, coincidiendo tan extrafia mudanza con la forma en que 
cumplia mis encargos. 

No pude mas. La obsesién de saber qué habfa dentro de aquella cabeza de 
cuadramano Ilegé al paroxismo, y cierta noche, después de tomar mi ajenjo, 
le lamé, y cuando entraba, como todos los dias, con su “‘portaviandas” para la 
comida de los redactores, le asesté el golpe y rei de ver bailar por Gltima vez los 
malditos ojos de diablo. 

jHorrible desilusi6n! El mono me miraba como nunca, las ascuillas que 
brillaban insolentes, me desafiaban, se burlaban de mi ira, excitaban mi pasién 
de venganza... 

Entre mis manos sentfa yo el bullir de puchero de la cabeza miserable; ésta, 
pensé, es la mAquina que mueve al odioso mufieco, y loco, la abri pasmado de 
tan larga cuerda. 

La maquinilla deshecha ya no me atormentaba; pero los ojos, los malditos 
ojos, seguian guifiando sin descanso, burlones y amenazadores a un tiempo. 

Allf qued6. Vencido y confuso enterré los cuatro huesos que componian el 
escrapulo de hombre. No tuve mucho que trabajar: en el espacio de seis losas 
dejé perfectamente “‘acomodado” el residuo de mi venganza... y le enterré 
con tartera y todo, recordando que mis mayores sufrimientos me los habia 
causado al traerme la mfsera comida del bodegén, siempre minorada por su 
gula insaciable. : 

jAh, “mico” odiado! Engdfiame ahora, desaffame con tu mirada de zorra 
hambrienta, silba por la comisura de tu boca de bruja, escucha mis conversa- 
ciones con tus orejas de murciélago, turba mis siestas con el desahogo ruidoso 
de tu nariz de gato! 

jCon qué tranquilidad he de cenar, no baboseando tf mi postre, no chupando 
de mi vino, no riéndote de mis digestiones! 

Pasaron dias. No sé cudntos ni me importa, ni el ajenjo me permite contarlos. 
Sélo sé que comf, que dorm{, que trabajé tranquilo y que debieron ser pocos, muy 
pocos; tan breves y escasos como son en la vida los momentos felices. 

Una mafiana aporrearon mi puerta, y unos sefiores mal afeitados, sucios y de 
gesto repulsivo, invadieron la habitacién. Eran los representantes del juzgado, 
que venfan 4 denunciar el Giltimo nfimero de mi periédico y a recoger la tirada. 

Tampoco recuerdo a quién le habfa faltado, ni me explico semejante atropello. 
Les recibi todo lo afectuoso que mi despertar permitia, les entregué los originales, 
se hicieron cargo de papel, quisieron registrar la casa, hambrientos sin duda de 
botin, y all4 fuimos, al olvidado rincén del sotabanco . . . 
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No pude franquear aquella puerta; del interior venfa un ruido extrafio que 
me helaba la sangre. Rota la cerradura, penetraron todos y . . . allf estaba, alli, 
de pie, con las tarteras, en la mano, bailando espantosa danza, el desmedrado 
esqueleto de mi victima. 

Refa como nunca, con aquellos ojos incoloros, asomandose, por los enormes 
agujeros de la deforme calavera, y marcando con el sonar de sus huesos, en la 
macabra agitacién, el ritmico compds de un canto de triunfo. 

Como comprenden mis lectores, todo esto no pasa de ser un efecto del ‘‘Kirsh” 
y de la mala digestién de una lectura terrorffica. 

Y jlo juro! soy incapaz de matar una mosca. 


APPENDIX II 


EDGARDO POE” 


Cuenta un capitaf de marina mercante americana, gran amigo de Edgardo Poe, 
que la noche antes de morir éste, reuniése con él en la taberna “‘Shoi (sic) Tower”’ 
de Baltimore, refugio predilecto del gran poeta. Era la primera vez que se veian 
después de la muerte de Virginia Clemm, mujer y prima de Edgardo. 

El capitan noté por el aspecto de su amigo que éste, ademds de sufrir mucho, 
se hallaba muy enfermo. En efecto, ya habfa tenido por entonces dos accesos de 
“delirium tremens,” ocasionados por el alcoholismo. 

La hermosa y altanera cabeza del poeta, de ancha frente despejada, nariz de 
lineas correctas y boca fina y triste, mostraba una palidez enfermiza. Sus grandes 
ojos violetas parecian a la vez mds tenebrosos y m4s luminosos que nunca: tal 
era su doble y fascinador aspecto. 

Sent4ronse los dos amigos a una mesa colocada en el hueco de una ventana, 
y Edgardo Poe se quejé al capitan de que lo tuviera por demente, cuando tan 
s6lo se hallaba aquejado de una neurosis. 

En aquel momento cruzaba la calle una dama de aspecto enfermizo, apoyada 
en el brazo de un sefior. 

El novelista, presa de un temblor religioso, dijo, tendiendo su mano delicada 
y fria: 

—Yo sé por qué esa mujer se halla en punto de muerte, y voy a referirte lo que 
los médicos no han adivinado ni podran adivinar nunca. 

Y con una seriedad que no daba lugar a dudas, comenzé el relato siguiente: 

—lInvitado una vez a un baile de carnaval dado en Baltimore, fui el primer 
convidado que llegé a la casa. 

La gran puerta estaba abierta de par en par, proyectando sobre la calle ob- 
scura una viva claridad, como la lente luminosa de una linterna magica. Sobre 
aquel fondo encendido resaltaban los carruajes que a cada instante se detenfan, 
dejando a los invitados, que bajaban, se agitaban un momento e iban en seguida 
a perderse en la linterna. . . . En el vestfbulo se agrupaban los lacayos y se vefan 
los muros guarnecidos con los paletés de los hombres y con los abrigos de la 
sefioras, 


17 El Mundo Ilustrado, June 29, 1902, no pag. 
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Al contemplar aquella escena, asistia yo a un espectdculo terrible. Cada uno 
de los concurrentes al baile dejaba colgada en la percha su envoltura humana; 
vestido de etiqueta, salia convertido en esqueleto completamente montado. 

Quedaban en las perchas todos aquellos cuerpos sin osamentas, semejantes al 
personal de un teatro de titeres, los unos rigidos, retenidos por el cuello, los otros 
doblados por la mitad en las posturas mAs raras. 

En seguida cada pareja, dos esqueletos, uno mds grande y otro mis chico, 
franqueaban la puerta del salén, y dandose el brazo, iban a saludar a los duefios 
de la casa, Gnicos personajes de carne y hueso alli presentes. 

Lo mas extrafio era que ni éstos ni aquéllos parecian notar la metamorfosis, 
agrupandose los esqueletos, conversando y pase4ndose sin extrafieza ni con- 
fusiér. 

Una pareja retardada llegé en esto al vestibulo. Era un voluminoso personaje 
de imponentes bigotes, y una mujercita de ojos languidos, que llevaba una 
camelia. Poco después los dos personajes hacian su entrada como todos los 
demas, pero sobre el craneo de la dama habia quedado fijada la camelia como por 
la opresién de un beso. Nada mids ligubremente bello que aquella viva flor roja 
sobre una blanca cabeza macabra. 

Quedé como clavado en el umbral del salén, aterrado y sin saber si hab{fa 
perdido a mi vez mi p4lido cuerpo. 

Saqué entonces mi reloj y observé que podia contar razonadamente sus gol- 
pecitos. 

En el salén se bailaba con horripilantes arrebatos de alegria, formandose y 
deshaciéndose las cuadrillas, al comp4s de misica oculta por cortinajes, o girando 
las parejas valsadoras en vertiginosas espirales. No se ofa en medio de aquella 
agitaci6n y mezcolanza ni el crujido de la seda, ni el roce de las alhajas, sino un 
choque seco y continuado, semejante al rasgamiento de las ramas secas en el 
fuego de una hornilla. 

Minetras tanto, permanecia yo inmévil; pero mis miradas segufan con in- 
sistencia la camelia roja, graciosa y petulante, que me encantaba, haciéndome 
sentir esa primera efervescencia del amor que me recordaba a mi querida Virginia 
Clemm. 

Terminado el baile, apresurabanse los concurrentes en el vestibulo para 
acercarse a la percha. Les vi endosar sin dolor ni dificultad su envoltura de vivos; 
los hombres con sus paletés, las mujeres con sus abrigos de pieles. En seguida 
salian tranquilamente, después de cambiar los cumplidos de costumbre. 

La pareja que habia sido la dltima en llegar fué la Gltima en salir. De pronto 
el precioso y esbelto esqueleto de la camelia roja lanz6 una exclamaci6n: 

—jAh! dijo—se han llevado mi abrigo de raso blanco y me han dejado este 
otro de raso amarillo.—Y riéndose, cubriése con él. 

Al instante vf aparecer pliegues sobre su rostro, sobre sus hombros y sus 
brazos desnudos. La infeliz habfase revestido con el abrigo ajeno, la encarnacién 
de otro cuerpo que no ajustaba a su armaz6n anatémico, sobre el cual puede 
decirse que quedaba ondulando. Espantado de aquello, salf disparado del palacio 
del baile. 
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Pues bien, acabo de reconocer a la mujer de la camelia roja en esa que pasé 
hace poco arrastrandose casi. 

Los médicos se empefian en vano, con toda su ciencia, por descubrir lo que 
llaman una enfermedad extraordinaria. ;jTontos. ... ! 


APPENDIX III 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MEXICAN VERSIONS OF POE" 
I. VERSE 

LENoRE.—‘‘Lenore.” Anon. version, in El Semanario Ilustrado, 1 (Nov. 27, 
1868), 53-54. 

Tue Raven.—1. “El cuervo,” by Ignacio Mariscal, in El Renacimiento, 1 (1869), 
158-160. Same version appears in La Patria (Bogot4), mt (Jan., 1889), 
184-186; in *El Nacional, 1 (1880), 45;in *La Juventud Literaria, 1 (1887), 133; 
in *México. Revista de Sociedad, Arte y Letras, 1 (1893), no pag.; in* Revista 
Azul, m1 (1895), 241; in Revista Moderna, ut (1900), 241-246; in Ateneo 
(Madrid), ut (April, 1907), 334; in his Poestas, ed. by Balbino DAvalos 
(Madrid, 1911), pp. 186-192, and in Libro Cuarto de Lectura (New York: 
Silver Burdett & Co., 1902), pp. 230-236. 

, by Enrique Gonz4lez Martinez, in Preludios (Mazatlan, 1903), 

pp. 107-110. 

, by R. G6mez Robelo, in Revista Moderna, vut (Sept., 1904), 26-28. 

Same version appears in his En el camino (Mexico, 1906), pp. 64-68. 

, by José Pablo Rivas, en Estudio (Barcelona), x1v (May, 1916), 

220-224. Same version appears in his Antologta de poetas extranjeros (Ma- 

drid, 1920). 

, by Rafael Lozano, in Prisma (Paris), 1 (May, 1922), 5-7. Same 
version appears in E] Maestro, ut (1922), 233-240, and in Poestas (Barcelona, 
1924) Las mejores poesias liricas, tomo XLVI. 

ULaLuME.—*1. “Ulalume,” prose version by Rasch, in Revista Azul, 1 (1894), 72. 


2. 








3. 


4. 





$. 











Z. , anon. version, in El Mundo Ilustrado (Aug. 3, 1902), no pag. 
$. , anon. version in Revista Moderna (June, 1909), pp. 221-224. 
4, , by Rafael Lozano, in Poesias (Barcelona, 1924). Las mejores 





poesias liricas, tomo XLVI. 
ANNABEL LEE.—1. ‘Annabel Lee,’”’ anon. prose version, in Revista Azul, 1 
(1894), 112. 
, by Laura Marfa de Cuenca, in El Mundo (June 14, 1896), p. 370. 
, anon. prose version, in Revista de Revistas, (Oct. 9, 1910), p. 7. 
Same version appears under title of ‘“Poema en prosa,”’ in Revista de Re- 
vistas (Nov. 30, 1913), p. 20. 
, by Rafael Lozano, in his Liebestraum (El Paso, Texas, 1920). Same 
version appears in El Maestro, m1 (1922), 233-240. 





2. 
3. 





4. 





18 T am indebted to J. R. Spell of the University of Texas for the entries preceded by the 
asterisk. 
19 Unless otherwise indicated, the periodicals are all of Mexico City. 
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To Heten.—1. “To Helen,” anon. prose version in Revista Azul, m1 (1895), 

216-217. 
$2. , anon. prose version, in El Figaro Mexicana, 1 (1896), no pag. 
3. , anon. prose version, in Revista Moderna, m1 (1900), 216. 

4. “A Elena,” by Balbino Davalos, in his Los grandes poetas norteamericanos 
(Mexico, 1901). Same version appears in Revista de la Universidad (Teguci- 
galpa), vit (1915), 264. 

Tue Betis.—1. ‘Las Campanas,’’ by Dr. David Cerna (Linares, 1906), p. 12. 

2. ‘Las campanas,” paraphrase by M. Bolafios Cacho, in Mercurio (New Or- 
leans) (April, 1916), no pag. 

, by Rafael Lozano, in Poestas (Barcelona, 1924), Las mejores 
poesias liricas, tomo XLVI. 

THE SLEEPER.—‘‘La durmiente,”’ by José Pablo Rivas, in Estudio, xvim (June, 
1917), 388-389. Same version appears in his Antologta de poetas extranjeros 
(Madrid, 1920), and in Poestas (Barcelona, 1924), Las mejores poesias Ifricas, 
tomo XLVII. 

SPIRITS OF THE DEAD.—‘“Los espfritus de la muerte,’”’ by José Pablo Rivas, in 
Estudio, xx (Dec., 1917), 407. Same version appears in his Antologta de 
poetas extranjeros, and in Poestas (Barcelona, 1924), Las mejores poesias 
lfricas, tomo XLVII. 

Tue Happrest Day.—‘E] dia mis feliz,” by José Pablo Rivas, in Estudio, 
xxm (May, 1918), 229. Same version appears in his Antologia de poetas 
extranjeros, and in Poestas (Barcelona, 1924), Las mejores poesias lfricas, 
tomo XLVII. 

SILENCE.—‘‘Silencio,”” by M. Bolafios Cacho, in his Sonetos y Sonatas (El Paso, 
Texas, 1918). 

To My Mortuer.—1. “A mi madre,” by M. Bolafios Cacho, in his Sonetos y 
Sonatas (El Paso, Texas, 1918). 

, by Rafael Lozano, in Poestas (Barcelona, 1924), Las mejores 
poesfas liricas, tomo xLv1. 

Tue Laxe.—“E] lago,” by José Pablo Rivas, in Estudio, xxv1 (April, 1919), 51. 
Same version appears in his Antologta de poetas extranjeros. 

E.tporapo.—‘“Eldorado,” by Rafael Lozano, in El Maestro, mm (1922), 233-240. 

To Heten.—“A Helena,” by Rafael Lozano, in El Maestro, m1 (1922), 233-240. 
Same version appears under title of ““Estancias a Elena,” in Poestas (Barce- 
lona, 1924), Las mejores poesfas Ifricas, tomo XLVI. 

Evtauie.—“Eulalia,” by Rafael Lozano, in Poestas (Barcelona, 1924), Las 
mejores poesias liricas, tomo XLVI. 











3. 


2. 





II. PROSE 


Tae Cask oF AMONTILLADO.—*“La Pipa de Amontillado,’”’ anon. version in 
El Domingo (1873), no pag. 

Tue System or Dr. TARR AND Pror. FETHER.—¢Quién es el loco? Adapted for 
staging by the bufos madrilefos. 2nd ed. (Mexico: Imprenta de A. Llanos 
1875), pp. 39. The first edition appeared in Madrid in 1867. 
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(CoLLEcTION OF TALES).2°—Aventuras maravillosas (Mexico; Santiago Sierra, 
1877), pp. 253. (Ediciones de “‘La Epoca’’.) Contents same as of Valencia 
editions. See Poe in Hispanic Literature, p. 479, entry 10. 

THE THOUSAND-AND-SECOND TALE OF SCHEHERAZADE.—Las Mil y Segunda 
Noches. Cuento Oriental (Mexico, I. Paz), pp. 32. Ediciones de “La Patria.” 

Tue Go_tp Buc.—*“E] Escarabajo de oro,” anon. version in La Patria ilustrada, 
vi (1888), 213 ff. 

Tue Tett-TaLe Heart.—‘E] Corazé6n Revelador,” anon. version in El Mundo 
(Nov. 8, 1896), p. 295. 

Tue Brack Cat.—1. “La embriaguez.— Musa tragica,”’ anon. version not attrib- 
uted to Poe, in El Mundo (April 17, 1898), pp. 309-312. “El gato negro.” 
2. Tragedia dialogada por E. M. Laumann. In Continental, tv (June, 1927), 
37-39, 125-126. 

(AN UNKNOWN TALE ASCRIBED TO PoE).—‘‘Mi pesadilla,” anon. version of 
what is claimed to be Poe’s last tale, in El Mundo Ilustrado (March 9, 1902), 
no pag. 

Tue PuiLosopHy or Composition.—1. “Filosofia de la composicién,” anon. 
version in Revista Moderna, x1 (Nov., 1908), 131-139. 

2. “La exégesis de ‘El Cuervo’,” by Rafael Lozano, in Prisma, 11 (May, 
1922), 7-16. Same version appears in Pensamiento y Accién (San Salvador), 
1v (Feb., 1926), 43-48. 

SHapow.—“E] espectro,”’ anon. version in Revista de Revistas (Oct. 30, 1910), 
p. 7. 

METZENGERSTEIN.—“Metzengerstein,” anon. version in Revista Moderna, xv 
(Jan., 1911), 311-316. 

THE PURLOINED LETTER.—‘“‘La carta robada,” anon. version in La novela quince- 
nal, 11 (1920), 124 ff. 

THE MASQUE OF THE RED DeEatu.—‘‘La Mascara de la muerte roja.’”’ Versién 
castellana de Francisco Anaya Ruiz, in Nuevas Letras (Nov., 1926), p. 12. 


APPENDIX IV 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MEXICAN CRITICISM OF POE 


1. “Después de la lectura—Edgar Poe,” by M. Bolafios Cacho, in El Renaci- 
miento (1894), pp. 122-124. The same article appears under title of “Edgardo 
Poe,” in El Mundo (May 16, 1896), pp. 323-324. 

2. Los grandes poetas norteamericanos, by Balbino Davalos (Mexico, 1901), pp. 
14-17. 

3. “Edgardo Poe,” anon. article in El Mundo Ilusirado (June, 29, 1902), no 
pag. 

4. “Edgar Poe.” Lecture by Ricardo Gémez Robelo, delivered as one of a series 
of six lectures by different men on the literature and literati of the United 


2° The volume announced as in preparation by “Cultura”—Prosa y versos de Edgar Poe, 
no. 9 of tomo x11, has not been published. 
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States, sometime within the period May through August of 1907. See El 
Libro y El Pueblo (May, 1934), p. 240. 
5. “Los Estados Unidos Resuelven a Honrar la Memoria de la Madre de 
Edgar A. Poe,” anon. article in El Universal Illustrado (April 23, 1925), 
a p. 44 ff. Illustrated with portraits of Poe and his mother. 
i 6. “La Leyenda de ‘La Ingratitud’ de Poe, Destrufda,”’ anon. digest of work by 
% Hervey Allen, in El Universal Ilustrado (Nov. 5, 1925), pp. 20-21. Illustrated 
4 with portrait of Poe. 
7. “dUna Tragedia Inédita de Edgar Poe,”’ Editorial note on H. R. Woestyn’s 
study of the Politian “find,” in El Universal Illustrado (Nov. 12, 1925), p. 20. 
8. “Edgar Poe y la poesia,” by Baltasar Dromundo, in Todo (July 23, 1935), 
No pag. Illustrated with large size portrait from daguerrotype by S. H. 
Whitman. 
9. “Edgar Allan Poe: El extrafio matrimonio del poeta con una impiber,” 
anonymous version of part of a chapter dealing with Poe and Virginia 
Clemm from Joseph Wood Krutch’s Edgar Allan Poe, in Digesto latinoameri- 
cano, Bilingual review (January 1, 1936), pp. 17, 24, 25, 26. Illustrated with 
a Dry-Point by Cesare. 
: 10. [Article on Poe’s Boyhood], by Arturo Corretani, [/lustrada, x1x (April 23, 
| 1936), 28-29. 
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XXXIV 
BRITISH CRITICISM OF DAUDET, 1872-97 


REQUENTLY it has been said that, of all the Naturalists, Alphonse 

Daudet was the most kindly received in England.' Such a statement 
tends to place emphasis on the very element of Daudet’s work which 
English critics did not favor during his lifetime—namely, Naturalism. 
It is the purpose of this study to trace the sentiments of British reviewers 
and critics in the literary periodicals from 1872 to 1897 towards the works 
of Daudet and to show that there Daudet’s naturalistic qualities hin- 
dered rather than aided his reception. Daudet possessed other distinc- 
tive qualities which were in accord with English literature of the period 
—dqualities which saved his works from the fate of other French novels 
of the time. Yet Daudet did not immediately acquire a kindly public 
abroad. If his early works, including the Tartarin, had at first created 
little stir in France, in English reviews before 1874 but one solitary 
mention of them was made, though these same works were later to be- 
come Daudet’s most widely read books across the channel. 

Paradoxically enough, the first of his books reviewed in Britain, Fro- 
mont Jeune et Risler Atné, was his initial attempt at writing a realistic 
novel in the popular vogue of the day. Daudet’s reputation thus began in 
England as in France, with the publication of his novels of Parisian cus- 
toms. Indeed, had he not been introduced at this time to English re- 
viewers by the noted French critic, Edmond About, he might well have 
been ignored for another year or two. About’s article in the Athenaeum’ 
stated briefly that a new novelist, “Alphonse Daudet, a young man, so 
handsome ... with a physiognomy so pleasant, with a character so 
lively and so good ... had just published three volumes of exquisite 
quality within a space of a few months.” Nothwithstanding this glow- 
ing announcement, English critics either ignored Fromont or were left 
cold by it when it first appeared in 1874. “It is a novel on the ‘faut-il la 
tuer’ question ...in spite of M About’s praise... we are forced to 
declare that we find it a little confused, but it will probably be a success’”* 
—thus did the Atheneum’s reviewer view the newly heralded work. 

A more lengthy article by the afore-mentioned French critic two 
months later pointed out Daudet’s special attributes. About declared in 
almost eulogistic terms that Daudet was “the pupil of Charles Dickens”’ 
and thus had “fallen in with the most fertile and popular of [English] 

1 Reaffirmed in a recent article by Clarence H. Decker, ‘Zola’s Literary Reputation in 
England,” PMLA, xx1x (1934), 1149. 

* Emile About, “Notes from Paris,” Atheneum (Nov. 14, 1874), 644. 

* “Fromont Jeune et Risler Ainé,” Ath. (Nov. 21, 1874), 672. 
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novelists.” The moment Dickens read “‘Le Petit Chose, he at once felt 
an interest in its author,” About maintained, and soon “Dickens openly 
adopted Daudet without having set eye on him.” Had not the great 
English novelist later proclaimed Daudet one of the “rising glories of 
French literature?’ 

This first mention of similarity between Dickens and Daudet gained 
ground promptly for the young French novelist. English critics were 
curious to read this young Frenchman, who, it was said, resembled their 
own popular novelist. Although some brushed aside the two volumes of 
Jack by calling them “dull and coarse,” depicting the life “of a bastard 
crushed by his bastardy,’ others, following About’s precedence, traced 
the parallelism between it and David Copperfield. The outline of Jack 
resembled that of the English novel 


in being the history of a child devotedly fond of his mother, who makes a second 
marriage, or what passes for a marriage, with a man who dislikes the boy, and 
puts him to work in a class of life far below that in which he was brought up.* 


This similarity to Dickens is indubitably the wedge whereby Daudet 
found his way to the hearts of English readers. Immediately those re- 
viewers who had not read Fromont did so, and here again they found a 
resemblance, this time not to Dickens but to Thackeray. We are told: 


Sidonie is from the beginning to the end of the book a kind of vulgarized Becky 
Sharp; she has all the attributes of that great adventuress except her cleverness; 
... ambitious of wealth and luxury . . . glad to escape from the squalor of her 
home to become Risler’s wife. 


Furthermore this critic insists: 


There is little room for doubting where M. Daudet found his inspiration when 
one comes to the scene in which Risler, having discovered his wife’s perfidy, tears 
off the jewels she is wearing. The resemblance is too marked to be accidental, 
and it is carried further by Sidonie’s afterwards making what living she can as a 
stage singer.’ 


While in 1876 this same reviewer had been prompt to state that the like- 
ness between Dickens and Daudet was the result of chance,® a year later 
we note him accusing Daudet of being a “copyist”’ and aggravating this 
accusation by suggesting that probably “this indebtedness [to English 
authors] would be less obvious to French than to English readers.’’® 


4 Emile About, “Notes from Paris,” Ath. (Jan. 2, 1875), 19. 
5 “Jack,” Ath. (Feb. 12, 1876), 226. 

6 “Jack,” Saturday Review, xt (June 3, 1876), 721. 

7 “Alphonse Daudet,”’ SR, xurv (Sept. 1, 1877), 266. 

8 “Jack,” SR, x1 (June 3, 1876), 721. 

® “Alphonse Daudet,’’ SR, xiv (Sept. 1, 1877), 266. 
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Despite dislike for Daudet’s realism, British critics enjoyed these new 
and fresh pictures of Parisian life. De Lagardie in the Macmillan Maga- 
zine saw in the grouping of the characters of Fromont “‘the skill of a true 
artist”;!° while the reviewer for the Saturday Review, always just and 
quick to appreciate Daudet’s talents, pointed out that the descriptions 
of the ‘“‘Ratés” and the Indret factories in Jack showed the real value of 
the novel. “This was apparently the first attempt in fiction,” he re- 
marked, “to unfold the habits, character and daily life of a French 
mechanic.” Though not a book “for maidens and boys, Jack is valuable 
for its representation of this little known life, and for the author’s imagi- 
nation as well as his satirical power.” In this critic’s opinion, Jack showed 
a distinct advance over Fromont in originality and power.” 

By 1877 Daudet’s early works had become well known to the English 
public. Though mention of them had been rare before this year, the 
reviewers now showed clearly they had read them and preferred them 
to the realistic novels. They still had little idea of when these were pub- 
lished; their chronology was rarely exact. It sufficed them to know that 
the Lettres de Mon Moulin, the Contes du Lundi, the Lettres 4 un Absent, 
were pleasantly written and extremely amusing; in the words of the Sat- 
urday Review’s critic, “they display a true and unforced pathos, a power 
of concentration which prove that M Daudet certainly need not rely 
upon imitation of other novelists for success.’”* So also with Les Aventures 
Prodigieuses de Tartarin de Tarascon, which proved to be “one long joke 
sustained without flagging for more than two hundred pages, a very 
difficult task which the author achieves with marked success.” Re- 
peatedly we find the same sentiment expressed from then to the end of 
the century—a strong suggestion for the author to be himself, to write 
books of this nature, and to leave off copying his contemporaries. Yet 
only three years after he had been introduced to the English public, 
Daudet was described as a “novelist of the first order,’ and again as 
“one of the foremost novelists of France,’ Thenceforth in the weekly 
journals each of his new novels required a full critical review set apart 
from the group of less important French books. 

Reviewers in 1877 looked eagerly for his new work and hoped that 
they would find as great an improvement in his art with his next novel 
as he had displayed in Jack. They were deeply disappointed. Le Nabab 


10H. de Lagardie, “French Novels and French Life,” Macmillan Mag., xxxv (Mar. 
1877), 386. 1 “Tack,” SR, xit (June 3, 1876), 722. 

12 “Taudet’s Nabab,’”’ SR, xtv (Mar. 2, 1878), 281. 

13 “Alphonse Daudet,”’ SR, xiv (Sept. 1, 1877), 267. 
4 Tbid., p. 266. 6H. de Lagardie, of. cit., p. 387. 
16 “Alphonse Daudet,’”’ SR, xtrv (Sept. 1, 1877), 266. 
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proved to be a third realistic novel, embodying bad points of its two pred- 
ecessors as well as several new ones, while England was longing for some- 
thing of the genre of Le Petit Chose, or Tartarin de Tarascon. The new 
novel called forth adverse comment, not only upon itself, but also upon 
Fromont, now adjudged to be “replete with the scabrous interest that 
Frenchmen love,” and upon “Jack, longsome, dull and unnecessarily 
cruel.’”? The reviews recognized that here in Le Nabab was a political 
satire of the Second Empire, “‘its characters and events sketched directly 
from recent experiences.’’* One and all rose up against those passages 
“which are disfigured, as in nearly all French art, by what can only be 
considered brutal realism.””!* The question immediately arose in review- 
ers’ minds as to the justification of bringing real persons into a novel. 
By their own Victorian standards this was not permissible; for they 
considered it extremely poor taste to represent such personages as the 
Duke of Morny and Sarah Bernhardt in a disguise that even they, for- 
eigners, could easily penetrate. One critic took almost personal offense 
at the mention of Dr. Jenkins’ Irish nationality ;?° while another pointed 
out that the widow and children of Dr. Orliffe, Jenkins’ prototype, were 
still alive, and could proceed with libel charges if they wished.” Such 
methods, they remarked, ensured a less clever book’s obtaining a number 
of readers, but such a device was regrettable when used by a writer of 
such artistic sense as M Daudet, and could not be considered good art.” 

Because Daudet had become recognized in his own right as a leading 
novelist of France, his similarity to Dickens often worked against him 
rather than to his advantage. Reviews did not spare him these parallel- 
isms and presently charged “‘M. Daudet with having availed himself to 
a certain extent of Dickens’ habit of ticketing his characters with differ- 
ent phrases” to avoid further characterisation and insisted that in this 
work “‘he had carried to an extreme his practice of imitation.”* It became 
a literary game to point out these similarities; yet all reviewers agreed 
that these very Dickensesque elements were what they preferred, and 
that the scenes, so characteristic of Dickens, depicting the Joyeuse family 
pleased them most. 

The majority of critics then considered Daudet’s realistic novels poor 
material for translation. More than a few reviewers found Le Nabab 
difficult to stomach; one went so far as to say he would scarcely care to 


17 W. E. Henley, “Le Nabab,” Academy, xtv (Aug. 24, 1878), 187. 

18 “Te Nabab,” SR, xiv (Feb. 2, 1878), 160. 

19 “A Satire on the Second Empire,” Spectator, tt, Part I (Feb. 15, 1879), 215. 
20 Thid., p. 214. 21 “Te Nabab,” Ath. (Dec. 9, 1877), 732. 

2 “Tyaudet’s Nabab,”’ SR, xiv (Mar. 2, 1878), 282. % Tbid., p. 281. 

% Tbid., p. 282; and Spect., tu, Pt. I (1879), 215. 
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read it again.** This same critic, writing for the Academy, thought it 
unwise to translate these French novels, for it was hardly practical to 
“translate for those who can’t read in the original.” He evidently be- 
lieved that the English public was not sufficiently interested in such 
pictures of France to make translations profitable. On the other hand, 
when Le Petit Chose was translated in 1878, the same review, and per- 
haps the same reviewer, remarked that the English reader was especially 
indebted to the author for his “‘sketches of the commonplace externals 
and the heartfelt emotions that combine to make up French bourgeois 
life. Works of this order are so rare in our own literature that we can 
heartily welcome the translations.” It is quite clear, then, which of 
Daudet’s works pleased Britain and which did not. 

Shortly there appeared in Blackwoods, for the first time in any monthly 
review, a full-length article concerning Daudet. The three now well- 
known novels, Fromont, Jack, and Le Nabab, were reviewed with char- 
acteristic praise and restraint. The introductory statement, to be found 
rephrased in many a future article on Daudet, set him definitely apart 
from his contemporaries: 


Though French novels have, and with justice, a bad name in England, yet the 
works of Alphonse Daudet are a most hopeful and consolatory proof that France 
is thankful to escape from the shower of mud . . . being rained on her, and re- 
tains the better taste of healthful imagination after all. Though not to be recom- 
mended as specially adapted for a ‘pensionnat de demoiselles’ neither are [these 
books] to be apprehended as unfit reading for any pure-minded woman.”’ 


He who would acquaint himself with the France of the Second Empire 
‘‘will scarcely find a better guide than in the pictures” Daudet painted, 
the article affirmed. This critic’s point of view in the Dickens-Daudet 
resemblance is particularly well taken—‘‘the indication of a following, 
perhaps unconscious, of that English novelist whose works represent 
the favorite French view of English life is rather a compliment than a 
plagiarism,’”’ he declared. On the whole, these longer articles, written 
by the leading critics of the day, are much more friendly in tone than the 
notices found in the weeklies. 

The weekly reviews gave Daudet warm praise whenever any of his 
early works were republished or translated into English. They seemed to 
regret having passed them by initially, and sought a second opportunity 
to do justice to the author.” They saw in Daudet the great discoverer 


% Henley, op. cit., p. 187. % “My Brother Jack,” Acad., x1m (Apr. 6, 1878), 298. 

27 “The Novels of Alphonse Daudet,” Blackwoods, cxxv (Jan. 1879), 94. 

% “Le Petit Chose,” SR, xtrx (Apr. 3, 1879, 457; “Théatre,” SR, xtrx (June 5, 1879), 
738; and “Numa Roumestan,” Ath. (Oct. 22, 1881), 526. 
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and interpreter of the French Midi. His poetic nature, so full of charm, 
so sympathetic towards his countrymen, yet sly enough to point out 
their weaknesses and idiosyncrasies, overwhelmed the British public. 
His works “sparkled with an airy brightness, they depicted an Arcadia 
so delightful that we are fain to believe it real.’’*® Daudet portrayed for 
them a land of brilliant sunshine which pleased their fancy without 
strain or fatigue; they could not praise enough the humor and the deli- 
cate qualities in the early tales of Provence, while in the same breath 
they bemoaned the fact that Daudet insisted upon writing novels of 
Parisian customs instead. After a kindly interpretation of some early 
work the Spectator added, ‘‘M. Daudet has written half a dozen successful 
novels, the least artistic of which [Le Nabab] dealt with gossip of the 
Second Empire, and therefore had the best sale.’’*° 

Nor did Les Rois en Exil, Daudet’s next novel, receive high praise 
upon its appearance in 1879. The Atheneum, to be sure, went so far as 
to say that in this novel Daudet had drawn with real artistic feeling and 
with great care, the best and the worst side of the decay of the mon- 
archical principle, and it lauded the character of the exiled queen.* But 
it alone praised the book; other reviews expressed much the same senti- 
ments as did Andrew Lang in the Academy, who termed it ‘‘as sad and 
depressing as the heroism of Marie Antoinette and her husband’s leth- 
argic dullness.’’** For this was another of those novels the popularity 
of which was due solely to the recounting of scandalous stories of Paris, 
told in the slang of fast clubs. Britain desired and expected better from 
her adopted son. 

With the publication of Numa Roumestan, however, Daudet attained 
greater success in England than ever before. His books were reaching 
unprecedented editions; English reviewers were almost unanimous in 
agreeing that there was “‘no French writer of the day in the sphere of 
fiction, to whom they could look with the same confidence as to M. 
Alphonse Daudet.’* They liked his return to the Midi for the setting 
of his novel, and saw in Numa a compatriot of Tartarin; a more serious 
man, to be sure, this minister of the government, yet still representing 
those characteristics of the south they had enjoyed so much in Daudet’s 
earlier works. For, to the British public, Daudet’s greatest works had 
been laid in the South of France, which he alone had described in so 
masterly a fashion. In this novel he had written down what he knew 
thoroughly, the local color of his charming Southland, the gay Faran- 


9 “Provencal Idylls,”’ Spect., tv, Pt. 1 (Feb. 19, 1881), 252. 

% Tbid., p. 253. 31 “Les Rois en Exil,”’ Ath. (Nov. 8, 1879), 595. 
* Andrew Lang, “Les Rois en Exil,’’ Acad., xv1 (Dec. 6, 1879), 401. 
3% “A Few French Novels,” Black., cxxx (Dec. 1881), 703. 
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dole, the typical boastfulness of the méridional. “So far as study of 
character and description go, he has perhaps never done anything 
better,”™ said the Saturday Review. Though they realized that Numa was 
meant to be satirical, critics said that Daudet’s satire lost all its sting in 
the charm of his artistry. 

More critical reviewers did not neglect to point out, however, that 
Daudet himself had made public profession that his work was done 
directly from life—which in their estimation was not much of a creed 
for an artist.* They acquainted their public, too, with the gossip of the 
Continent concerning the initial rough sketch of the novel, which had 
differed essentially from the book as finally published, the change having 
been made in order not to offend Gambetta, Daudet’s intimate friend 
and, in part, the prototype of Numa Roumestan.* 

Once more they called him the French Dickens, but because he had 
pleased them with this novel, they recalled the customary similarities 
with words of praise, proclaiming him a master of his art. Throughout 
his career, whenever they liked one of his books, the reviewers praised 
Daudet; but let the work displease them, and they accused its author 
of being a mere copyist. Thus one perceives distinct waves of commenda- 
tion and censure in this similarity with Dickens, depending upon the 
reception of the novel in question.*” 

It has been shown above that Daudet’s habit of introducing into his 
works actual living men and women was not accepted by British critics** 
to whose Victorian tastes it seemed a breach of good form. An odd in- 
stance of this came about when his brother, Ernest, wrote a biographical 
study for La Nouvelle Revue, and entitled it Alphonse Daudet. Daudet 
asked his brother to change the title for modesty’s sake; and so it became 
in book form Mon Frére et Moi. One reviewer wrote:*® 


We are glad that M. Alphonse Daudet, whose taste in his own case seems to be 
better than in the case of living people whom he drags into his novels, protested 
against the proceeding. . . . But we are rather sorry that an estimable man of 


4 “Numa Roumestan,” SR, ti (Oct. 22, 1881), 520. 

36 “A Few French Novels,” Black., cxxx (Dec. 1881), 706. 

%* R. B. Brett, “Daudet’s Numa Roumestan,”’ Acad., xx (Dec. 10, 1881), 436. 

37 To complete the account of the reception of Numa Roumestan in Britain, the following 
uncomplimentary review from the Spect. (Sept. 13, 1884), ‘““M. Daudet’s Artistic Master- 
piece,” Lv11, 1208 must be added: ‘“Numa has no back-bone and therefore could hardly be 
a more contemptible creature in Anglo-Saxon eyes. . . . Why does not M. Daudet stick to 
genuine comedy and tragedy, the one pervaded, the other tempered by the sunshine of his 
own Provencal nature, and leave the moral crétins of Paris to themselves—and to M. 
Zola?” . 

38 Ath. (Nov. 8, 1879), 595; Acad. (Dec. 6, 1879), 401; and SR, xiv (Dec. 6, 1879), 707. 
39 “Mon Frére et Moi,” SR, tut (Apr. 1, 1882), 408. 
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letters like his brother should have lent himself to the diseased modern fancy for 
interviewing. 


This was their attitude in the early eighties concerning Daudet’s per- 
sonal life, but it changed considerably when his autobiographical works 
and reminiscences appeared later in the decade. These gave the reviewers 
another opportunity to make amends for their omissions concerning 
his early works and acquainted them with facts of which they had hither- 
to been ignorant. They now read Les Amoureuses, Daudet’s first book of 
verse, and found in it the antecedents of many of those poetic qualities 
which they had liked in Les Lettres de Mon Moulin and Tartarin. They 
learned that Le Petit Chose, his first novel, of which they were so fond, 
was in the main autobiographical, though they had not suspected this 
before. The early realistic novels, Fromont, Jack, and Le Nabab, were 
again reviewed, this time with far more understanding and sympathy. 
The Spectator went so far as to say that Daudet had more literary power 
than Dickens, and his pathos was truer, but he was less profoundly 
human, less capable of investing dead things with life; “his talent is 
greater, his genius inferior” commented the reviewer; yet he was still 
unready to accept French realism, for he added—“most of Daudet’s 
novels, especially his later ones, are more or less odorous with the ill 
odour that clings like a curse to French fiction.’*° Again Daudet was 
censured for including in Le Nabab such cruel pictures of his contempo- 
raries as that of the Duc de Mora representing the Duc de Morny, whose 
private secretary Daudet had been when he first arrived in Paris. The 
Saturday Review confessed regret that Daudet should have revealed the 
secrets of the success of his books, but halfway excused him by advancing 
the possible reason that it was “‘the way of the men of the South”; and 
judged it safe to say that “hardly an English author would rise to the 
vast indiscretion of revealing the facts as M Daudet had done.’ 

Nor were the critics satisfied with his insistence that he had never 
read nor heard of David Copperfield before he wrote his first works, even 
though they now learned it from his own lips**—the fact seemed almost 
too incredible.* 


40 “Mf. Daudet’s Reminiscences,”’ Spect., tx1, Pt. I (Mar. 24, 1888), 417. 

4 “M. Daudet on Himself,” SR, tum (Jan. 28, 1882), 109. 

42 “The Old Saloon,”’ Black., cxttv (Sept. 1888), 422. 

48 For a complete account of the Dickens-Daudet question see Florias Delattre, Dickens 
et la France (Paris, 1927), p. 133 et seq. In the last analysis this Dickens-Daudet influence 
would seem to be far more decided than Daudet or his son Léon would lead us to believe. 
Though the childhood of the two authors was similar to a surprising degree, thereby en- 
gendering in both their characters sympathy and pity for the humble, nev rtheless, the 
many outstanding parallelisms already alluded to by the early English reviewers them- 
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Of all Daudet’s novels none was so completely misunderstood as 
L’ Evangéliste. In this distinctly naturalistic work the author attempted 
to follow the literary tendencies of his friends by introducing science. 
This work, dedicated to the celebrated psychiatrist, Charcot, was to be 
a “psychopathic” novel in which Daudet described the “case history”’ 
of a religious fanatic. But Britain was not ready for such a psychological! 
novel and did not understand Daudet’s purpose. The Catholic Dublin 
Review accused Daudet of having no love for the Church and thought he 
was denouncing religion.“ The Saturday Review said he had “spun the 
tale out of a recent visit of the Salvation Army to Paris, and though the 
Army did not figure in it directly . . . the manners and customs of Mr. 
Booth’s flocks and herds were carefully reproduced.’ All reviews agreed 
that here was a deplorable production for a man of Daudet’s powers 
and feared he was working in the wrong direction. 

Nor did the reception given to Sapho increase Daudet’s popularity in 
Britain. Critics admitted “it was powerful, artistic, the effort of the 
greatest living master of fiction in Europe,’ but each and every one 
of them attacked the work from the moral point of view. It was not fit 
to enter the polite English drawing room, for Daudet, “the distinguished 
literary artist has wandered into a noisome byway where a reader of 
wholesome tastes can only follow him with a handkerchief at his nose.’’*” 
As late as Daudet’s death, Arthur Davidson showed that this novel had 
not yet been accepted in Britain; pointing out that Daudet had the 
highest possible idea of its didactic value, since he had dedicated it to 
his sons when they should be twenty, Davidson took issue with the 
author and insisted that this could only be a matter of opinion, adding 
that “‘in any case, the sons should, I think, be furnished with an edition 





selves point at least to a very marked unconscious imitation. While Ernest Daudet says 
that his brother read Dickens only after he arrived in Paris, we do not know in what year 
he commenced this reading; if we recall that this arrival took place in 1857, that Le Petit 
Chose was published only in 1866, and that Alphonse Daudet himself reports that he was 
acquainted with a part of Dickens’ works by the time he was writing Fromont in 1874, we 
see that there could well be discrepancies in Daudet’s assertions. As M. Delattre points 
out, “Il y a en Daudet un ‘cdté Dickens’ qui est une des composantes seulement de son 
oeuvre, mais une de celles qui importent le plus. Et c’est ce ‘cété Dickens’ que Daudet a 
opposé constamment au naturalisme et par lequel il s’est le plus nettement séparé du 
groupe de Médan.”’ Rather than to hold this similarity against the French author, let us 
remember that these Dickensesque qualities induced Daudet’s popularity in Britain while 
the Médan group were still unwelcome and unaccepted across the Channel. 

“ “T Evangéliste,” Dublin Rev., xvii (1883), 496. 

“ “T "Evangéliste,” SR, tv (Feb. 3, 1883), 163. 

“ “Sappho,” Westminster Rev., cxxv (Apr. 1886), 600. 

47 “Tartarin Again,” SR, tx (Dec. 19, 1885), 812. 
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without illustrations.’’* It is to be noted, too, that Sapho figured among 
those novels cited by the National Vigilance Association in 1888 as being 
particularly offensive and dangerous morally. This attack, though cen- 
tering mainly about the novels of Zola, also included one or two works 
of each of the leading realists—Sapho being Daudet’s only novel figuring 
in the denunciation.** The Weekly Dispatch had impudently inquired 
why Mr. Vizetelly, the publisher of many of these French novels, had 
to pick Sapho of all of Daudet’s novels, thus ignoring the fact that most 
of Daudet’s other works were published by the same firm as well. The 
storm of protest raised by the National Vigilants, and the two trials of 
Henry Vizetelly extending well over a year, must certainly have in- 
creased British Victorian antipathy towards French realistic novels, 
those notoriously immoral yellow-backed books which brightened so 
many British book stalls. At no time during Daudet’s lifetime was Sapho 
really accepted in England, although of all his books it was second only 
to Tartarin de Tarascon in number of copies sold. 

If Britain was disappointed with Sapho, it rejoiced at Tartarin sur les 
Alpes, and Port Tarascon. Here was Daudet’s most famous character, 
witty, lively, and humorous, continuing his adventuresome and exag- 
gerated deeds. For a second and third time the British public was rein- 
troduced to the French Midi, that land of sunshine and laughter, por- 
trayed with the astuteness of Daudet’s rich imagination. Here was the 
Daudet they liked, the man who had created Tartarin, a brother across 
the seas of their own Pickwick and a true descendant of Falstaff. Each 
new edition and translation of these works is mentioned in the columns 
of the literary weeklies, ‘‘we must notice, we must commend, we must 
recommend. .. . ’®® Henry James, a great admirer of Daudet, translated 
Port Tarascon, a translation much praised in Britain, which increased 
appreciably the popularity of the trilogy. So famous did these works 
become, so universal were they in their appeal, that soon school texts 
containing the Tartarin cycle and the best of his short stories were an- 
nounced. In 1887 the Temple Bar contained a complete translation of 
the Curé de Cucugnan, apparently Daudet’s only short story to be pub- 
lished in an English magazine. 

The following year, when L’Immortel appeared, the reviewers were in 
the main interested in this intimate and biting attack upon the French 
Academy, though one critic insinuated that “in this case the grapes 
might be sour.’’*! The remark was undoubtedly in reference to Daudet’s 


#8 Arthur Davidson, “Alphonse Daudet,”? Macmil., xxvii (1898), 180. 

Cited by Decker, op. cit—For further account of this trial see E. A. Vizetelly, Emile 
Zola (London, 1904), p. 257 et seq. 

50 “Sapho,”’ Ath. (June 7, 1884), 725. 51 “T "Immortel,” Ath. (July 21, 1888), 92. 
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sudden change in attitude towards the Academy, for, from a possible 
candidate in May, 1883, he became within seven months one of its 
strongest enemies.” Critics realized, however, that the subject of the 
novel was too scandalous to be of high literary value, and felt it did not 
equal previous standards. Furthermore, they pointed out that in this 
work and more particularly in his subsequent play, La Lutte pour la 
Vie, which served as a sequel to L’Immortel, the author had completely 
misjudged Darwin. In the person of Paul Astier, Daudet was attempting, 
after the manner of the naturalistic school, to translate into the field of 
literature another scientific problem—the principle of evolution. It was 
obvious that the author had fallen far short of his mark, and that the 
expression of man’s selfish passion and brute force certainly did not 
mean the “struggle for life’ as Darwin had meant it. The Spectator 
stated that the “doctrine of evolution was a principle of method, not a 
law of causation,’’* and hence the cause of Astier’s criminal actions could 
not be ascribed to Darwin’s principle. The more lenient Westminster 
Review explained that Daudet was describing the evolutionary idea as 
falsely understood by certain intelligentsia in Paris, and wished only to 
exhibit the dangers so easily attributable to the expression “‘the Struggle 
for Life.’’** One is tempted to agree with the Saturday Review, which 
thought the title a complete misnomer “inasmuch as the most careful 
eye failed to detect any struggle for existence’ throughout the play, 
and here again one suspects an instance of Daudet’s ability to turn to 
profit a new catchword in order to ensure success for his play. 
Throughout the last decade of Daudet’s life, and particularly upon 
his death, we find many signed articles concerning his work which still 
indicate a decided divergence of opinion among British critics. In 1888 
George Saintsbury, writing for the Fortnightly Review, gave his distinctly 
terse interpretation, which showed that to him Daudet was little more 
than another French realist. Though he liked certain elements of the 
early works, he saw in the imitation of Dickens a flagrant use of plagiar- 
ism and considered abominable the taste of Les Rois en Exil and Numa 
Roumestan. As for Le Nabab, ‘‘no gentleman could have written it,” he 
affirmed in a later publication.” A far swing of the pendulum in the 
other direction was Sherard’s Alphonse Daudet, which appeared in 1894. 


52 In May, 1883, Daudet had asked Zola and De Goncourt whether he should present 
himself for the Academy and within seven months he gave De Goncourt a sketch of 
L’Immortel. cf. Journal des Goncourt 1883 mardi ler mai, and 1884 vendredi 18 janvier. 

53 ““M. Daudet on Evolution,” Spect., txtv (June 7, 1890), 791. 

54 “Parisian Darwinism,” West., cxxxm (1890), 166. 

55 “The Struggle for Life,” SR, txx (Sept. 27, 1890), 372. 

56 George Saintsbury, History of the French Novel (London, 1917-19), m, 424. 
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A friend of the French author, Sherard “boswellized” his subject as the 
Atheneum expressed it,*’ and filled his book with numerous anecdotes, 
uniformally laudatory in tone. Sherard rarely criticized his subject, but 
was satisfied to summarize his works, and the book is therefore seriously 
lacking in critical judgment. Between these two extremes we find less 
biased criticism of Daudet’s works, by such writers as Henry James, 
Symons, Hannah Lynch, Virginia Crawford, Edm. Gosse, Andrew Lang, 
and Davidson. Though far too numerous to outline individually here, 
collectively they well serve to conclude the status of British criticism 
concerning Daudet’s works at the time of the French novelist’s death. 

Daudet, in their opinion, was not so much a truly great novelist as 
a very popular writer, who wrote for the crowd and for his own pleasure.** 
They thanked this French Dickens for introducing to them scenes of 
his own country, both Parisian and Provencal, scenes with which they 
had been quite unacquainted. The qualities they preferred in his works 
were the humor, imagination, wit, nonsense, poetic charm, and gayety 
that he showed to best advantage in his stories of the Midi. They ap- 
preciated, too, the pathos and kindness and sensitivity of the early 
realistic novels, particularly Fromont and Jack. His characters, though 
sufficiently vivid and lifelike to carry the reader away for the moment 
were upon examination only clever imitations, for there was little below 
the surface and the characters were “called up” not created.*® Even after 
his death critics were still “doubtful whether his Parisian novels would 
remain in the considered literature of the period,’® for Victorian an- 
tipathy toward French Realism had not greatly lessened at the end of 
the century. Those elements commonly identified with Realism and 
Naturalism—documentation, rigid use of the note-book, and scientific 
treatment of the novel—were still censured and deplored. In a word, 
throughout Daudet’s lifetime, Britain selected from and enjoyed in his 
works, those elements already found in her own literature and rejected 
those qualities alien to the staid British temperament. 


ALPHONSE R. FAVREAU 
Yale University 


57 Arthur Symons, “Alphonse Daudet,” Ath. (Dec. 25, 1897), 888. 

88 Arthur Symons, “Alphonse Daudet,”’ SR, txxxrv (Dec. 25, 1897), 739. 
59 “Mr. Sherard’s Daudet,” SR, txxvi (Dec. 1, 1894), 576. 

* Hannah Lynch, “Alphonse Daudet,” Fortnightly Rev., trx (1898), 949. 
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- XXXV 
ie VICTORIAN COMMENT ON RUSSIAN REALISM 


HE S$ pectator of July 10, 1886, voiced the general opinion of the then 
limited group acquainted with Russian literature when it hailed 
: Tolstoy, Turgenev, and Dostoevsky as not only the greatest of Russian 
a writers, but also the most important among contemporary realists. 
Such enthtsiasm seems at first oddly inconsistent with thé prevailing 
popular literary taste, particularly when we remember that these Russian 
novelists were father closely identified, with the French naturalistic 

» movement—a movement bitterly assailed by the Victorians.? Moreover, 

their writings, representing virtually the only Russian lit@ature to’ ap- 

pear in’English translation before 1900, came at a time when the con- 
troversy over “Balzac had barely subsided and when those over Baude- 

faire, Zola,.and Ibsen had excited a tempest, not only in the literary 

world, but also from the pulpit, pressy and platform—even within the 

halls of Parliament. Thg history of Russiaa realism in England prior to 

. 1900 thus throws into bold relief the essential differences between it 
: ; and French realism as these two movements appeared to the English,. 
bs and affords a deeper insight into the Victorian conscience with its 

troubled concern over art and morality, 

Turgenev can be omitted from this study. He spent so much of his 
| life in France; he was so intimately associated with the naturalist group 
gq there in spite of his disagreement with many aspects of their theories; 
| and his ideas and writings came into England so directly through the 
French that a study of his literary reputation in Victorian society would 
add little to the conclusions reached in previous studies of French 
naturalism and its collision with British taste.’ It is sufficient to note that 
he was as widely known in England as any other member of the naturalist 
group with the exception of Zola. Henry James and George Moore pub- 
lished extensive appreciative reviews of his works, and between 1880 
and 1900 numerous other articles concerning him appeared in the leading 
journals. The comment, by and large, was sympathetic. Many English 
writers and readers, it might be added, were introduced to Russian lit- 
BS erature through the pages of Turgenev. 

i Tolstoy’s literary reputation in England began formally in 1879 with 

an article in the Nineteenth Century. Although largely a synopsis of 
War and Peace, which had not yet appeared in translation, the review 
commended Tolstoy for his striking and life-like pictures of the Crimean 

1“A Russian Novelist,” Spectator, trx (July 10, 1886), 938. 

2 “Balzac’s Literary Reputation in Victorian Society,” PMLA, xtvm, 1150-1157; 
“Zola’s Literary Reputation in England,” PMLA, xxrx, 1140-1153; and “TIbsen’s Literary 
Reputation and Victorian Taste,” SP, xxx11, 632-645. 3 Ibid. 
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War, his “slight but true analysis of peasant and soldier character,” 
and “‘his delineations of the changes wrought by time and fortune in the 
minds of the principal actors on his stage.’ 

Eight years passed without further significant comment—an interim 
during which Zola and Ibsen became the focal points of the attacks of 
the anti-naturalists. With the appearance of the French and English 
translations of War and Peace and Anna Karenina, the first definitely 
widespread, even popular, interest in the Russia novelist came about and 
was given impetus by the extended discussions in the Saturday Review, 


-the Spectator, the Contemporary Review, and the Fortnightly. Each of 


these journals distinguished cautiously between Tolstoy’s realism and 
that-of the contemporary French novelists. The former, argued the 
Saturday Review, f not“the realism of external and trivial details—al- 
though-there is enough of this forthe purposes of art, if not to satisfy 
M. Zola—but it is the higher realism of mental and spiritual truth, the 
realism of Othell@ and Hamlet. “If he chose, he could beat MM. Daudet 
and Zola and de Goncouft at their own game; but their barren pessimism 
is not for him, and the last word of his study, inexorable till then, is a 
word @f hope and faith.” ke 

The, Spectator was even more enthusiastic. It found War and Peace 
so pervaded with kindly tolerance that the reader cannot help sympa- 
thizing with “the great powers for good that lie below a 1ough exterior,” 
and pitying rather than blaming “the ignorance that sometimes plunges 
the rude peasantry into such brutal excesses.”’ Like Turgenev and Dos- 
toevsky, Tolstoy is a realist, but his is not ‘‘the repulsive realism of the 
modern French school, which seems to consist largely in dragging for- 
ward and exposing to the light that shameful side of human nature which 
it should rather be our interest to hide and duty to conceal.’ 

The Contemporary Review, more critically cautious, objected to Tol- 

stoy’s scientific technique and fatafistic philosophy, which, as Bacon 
anticipated, fails “to give the soul some shadow of satisfaction in the 
things wherein it is more noble than the world.” 
Tolstoy’s irrelevant detail, his painful reproduction of what is fragmentary and 
disproportionate, belongs to that search after truth which is the deepest thing 
in him, and adds its influence to make his page reflect as it does the mood of our 
own time: its hurry, its candour, its want of reticence, and then again its be- 
wilderment, its questioning of all that its forerunners assumed, and its new asser- 
tion of whatever is saved from the wreck with the emphasis of individual con- 
viction and fresh experience.” 

*“Count.Leo Tolstoy’s Novels,” Nineteenth Century, v (April, 1879), 651. 

5 “Count Tolstoy’s Novels,” Saturday Review, tx (Jan. 1, 1887), 23. 

* “Tolstoi’s ‘War and Peace’,” Spectator, tx (Feb. 5, 1887), 202. 

7 “Count Leo Tolstoi,” Contemporary Review, tm (Aug., 1887), 253. 
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Such naturalism and fatalism, the writer continued, has little of the 
noble emotion of Shakespeare. It sees life only as bewildering confusion, 
futile design, wasted effort . . . It is a picture of the alleged disintegration 
of the modern epoch which will not bear analysis. 

Matthew Arnold, through the pages of the Fortnightly, entered into 
the controversy. Observing contemporary novels in general, Arnold con- 
cluded that ‘“‘the ideal has ceased, the lyric vein dried up.” The old Eng- 
lish masters are gone, leaving no worthy successors, and the French 
novel has lost all its old attraction. Only Russian literature, particularly 
the works of Tolstoy, upholds the great tradition in fiction. Anna 
Karenina is a picture of a world that misconducts itself almost as much 
as that of a French novel “all palpitating with ‘modernity,’ ” yet its 
ultimate philosophy raises it far above contemporary French fiction, 
even above such a work as Madame Bovary, which, although possessing 
less taint than the average French novel, is nevertheless a product of 
“petrified feeling’’—bitter, ironical, impotent. 


Our Russian novelist deals abundantly with criminal passion and with adultery, 
but he does not seem to feel himself owing any service to the goddess Lubricity, 
or bound to put in touches at this goddess’s dictation. . . . [Anna Karenina] is 
more than sufficient to signalize him as one of the most marking, interesting, and 
sympathy-inspiring men of our time—an honour, I must add, to Russia, although 
he forbids us to heed nationality.® 


The number of critical reviews of Russian realism increased greatly 
between 1888 and 1890—the period marking the arrest and trial of Henry 
Vizetelly for his Zola publications and the first serious outburst of Ibsen- 
phobia, the latter occasioned by the production of A Doll’s House.® 
The London Quarterly pointed to the rising interest in Russia and Rus- 
sian life, attributing this interest largely to the translations of Gogol, 
Turgenev, Pushkin, Dostoevsky, and Tolstoy—writers, the reviewer 
observed, as much a part of the age as Byron, Dickens, Thackeray, and 
George Eliot, and, fortunately, unaffected as are the French 


with the strange colourblindness of the soul which makes virtue invisible; they 
do not put vice under the microscope in order to present us with its hideously 
magnified image.... They have felt the fascination and sombre power of 
Death; they can express it with unsurpassed power, but the mystery of suffering 
life and its strife with evil has a yet greater attraction for them. The “‘wind from 
the graveyard” may blow through their writings, but a fresher wind that comes 
from the lands of hope pushes it aside often.’” 


8 “Count Leo Tolstoi,” Fortnightly Review, xiv (December, 1887), 783-784. 
® Produced by Mr. and Mrs. Charrington at the Novelty Theatre, June 7, 1889. 
10 “Two Russian Realists,” London Quarterly Review, Lxx (April, 1888), 57. 
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The Westminster Review expressed the increasing enthusiasm of most 
of the journals of this period when it eulogized Tolstoy as the greatest 
of all contemporary novelists. French and English fiction is decadent, 
containing no noteworthy trace of the spiritual ascendency which dis- 
tinguishes great art. Tolstoy’s strength, like that of Goethe, is to be found 
in his determination to see life truthfully, to shirk none of its enigmas, 
to explain where he can, and where he cannot, to reflect its glittering 
facets in their cold and hard reality. 

His realism, unlike that of the declining French school, is not the realism of the 
gutter. From the gutter, indeed, he does not recoil, but in it he sees the image of 
the sky." 


In 1890 Charles Turner published his volume The Modern Novelists 
of Russia—a survey of the writings of Karamzim, Gogol, Turgenev, 
Dostoevsky, and Tolstoy. The book received considerable appreciative 
press comment and did much to popularize Russian literature with the 
English. This same year two significant articles on Tolstoy appeared: 
the first, by Havelock Ellis, formed a chapter in his book The New 
Spirit; the other, by Edmund Gosse, was later included in his volume of 
collected essays Critical Kit-Kats. During the nineties Russian realism 
definitely entered and influenced the stream of English literature. 

Havelock Ellis found the modern Russian spirit most completely 

expressed in the writings of Turgenev, Dostoevsky, and Tolstoy. Tur- 
genev, “‘so delicate and sensitive in his realism, is a Corot among novel- 
ists’; Dostoevsky, so searching and profound in his understanding of 
the primitive and instinctive elements of the human heart, possesses the 
sympathy and depth of feeling rooted in the national character of the 
Russians; but Tolstoy is the greatest of the three: 
His art is so full and broad and true that he seems to be able to do for his own 
time and country what Shakespeare with excess of poetic affluence did for his 
time, what Balzac for his. He is equal to every effort, he omits nothing that 
imports, he describes everything with the same calm ease and simplicity. . . . His 
art is less perfect than Flaubert’s intense personal note; the ferocious nihilism 
of the Norman is absent. He holds life up to the light, simply, and says: This 
is what it is! 


Ellis is careful to point out that Tolstoy has little of the realism of the 
French. He is not, like Zola, the prophet of a fallacious formula—a 
mathematical realism that collects documents, accumulates notes, ana- 
lyzes characters from actual persons, and draws us a procés-verbal of 
human life. ‘Nature seems to resent this austere method of approaching 
her, and when we have closed our hands the reality has slipped through 


“Count Tolstoi’s Life and Works,” Westminster Review, cxxx (Sept., 1888), 282. 
12 Havelock Ellis, The New Spirit (New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1926), p. 250. 
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our fingers.”’ Tolstoy’s realism brings us face to face with religion, the 
“summation of all human efforts, beliefs, desires. 

If religion is not science or morals, it is the sum of the unfettered expansive 
impulses of our being. Life has been defined as . . . a tension. All our lives long 
we are struggling against that tension, but we can truly escape from it only by 
escaping from life itself. Religion is the stretching forth of our hands toward the 
illimitable. It is an intuition of the final deliverance, a half-way house on the 
road to that City which we name mysteriously Death ™* 


Edmund Gosse’s essay is essentially an appreciative account of Tol- 

stoy’s life and genius—a genius that rises above the limitations of nat- 
uralism, whether French or Russian. 
The realists in Russia, as well as elsewhere, have given us many good gifts— 
they have awakened our observation, have opposed our hallucinations, have 
shattered our absurd illusions. ... But one great gift has commonly eluded 
their grasp. In their struggle for reality and vividness, they have too often been 
brutal, or trivial, or sordid. Tolstoi is none of these. As vital as any one of them 
all, he is what they are not—distinguished. His radical optimism, his belief in the 
nobility and beauty of the human race, preserve him from the Scylla and 
Charybdis of naturalism, from squalor and insipidity.“ 


Five years elapsed without a single significant discussion of Tolstoy’s 
writings. In 1895 the Westminster Review, in a survey of Russian litera- 
ture in general, assured its readers that the works of Pushkin, Lermon- 
toff, Gogol, Turgenev, Dostoevsky, Korelenko, and Tolstoy contain 
scarcely a line to offend the most sensitive reader. Their writings are 
full of life and energy, they portray vividly great historical events, and 
they are unsurpassed in their descriptions of nature. One turns to them 
with a welcome relief from the sordid realism of the French school." 

But more than his dramatic portrayal] of historical events, more than 
the strength of his descriptions of nature, and, indeed, more that the 
breadth and power of his aesthetic ach’evements, it was the intense moral 
and religious bias of his point of view that impressed the Victorians. The 
review in the Academy was typical: 

Here, with all his faculties alive, is the Great Iconoclast, the censor of idle living; 
of bloodshed, of excess, of hypocrisy, of everything contrary to the teaching of 
Christ. It is as if Tolstoi said: “The novel pure and simple I have lost heart to 
write; the sermon pure and simple you have no interest in reading; you shall 
have the two inextricably mixed.” And since life is a didactic business, the story 
comes to be as much like a piece of life itself as if it were without deliberate 
moral purpose at all. 

1% Tbid., p. 210. 

18 Edmund Gosse, Critical Kit-Kats (New York: Dodd, Mead, 1903), pp. 116 and 131. 

4 “An Appreciation of Russian Fictional Literature,’ Westminster Review, cxitv (Dec., 
1895), 539. 5 “Tolstoi’s New Novel,” Academy, tv (Sept. 9, 1899), 255. 
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Thus, by the end of the century Tolstoy’s literary reputation was 
firmly established—his realism, impelled by powerful religious passion, 
enthusiastically endorsed. The general attitude of the critics and the 
public is admirably summarized in the Contemporary Review: 


It is to the attempt to realize this “Christianity of feeling and action” that 
Count Tolstoi’s life and his intellectual and artistic work are devoted—an effort 
which has brought him, like his Master, into conflict with every established au- 
thority in the modern world. When will his conception of the advent of the en- 
lightened man—whom he continually calls the Son of God—be realized in the 
history of humanity? We cannot tell. Certain it is that such a witness to it cannot 
be denied. It is there—at once accusing and comforting. For with Tolstoi, and 
men like Tolstoi, Light comes into the world, and we feel that in its sacred radi- 
ance the common life of man is transfigured and absorbed.’* 


Dostoevsky’s literary reputation in England before 1900 came largely 
through French translations of his works. H. Schiitz Wilson, traveling 
in Germany in 1885, had his attention directed to the German transla- 
tions beginning to appear at this time, and sent a brief notice of the 
Brothers Karamazov to the Academy: 


“My friends, pray to God for cheerfulness,”’ cries Dostojewsky. He does not love 
superstition, monkery, Jesuitism, or even dogma; but he has a strong religious 
fibre, and he hates unbelief. He holds that virtue and morality depend upon 
faith in God. He expects the regeneration of Russia, not from priest or Nihilist, 
but from the people itself. ““‘Dieses Volk trigt Gott im Herzen,” he says... "7 


This theme—Dostoevsky’s religious faith—became the J/eitmotif of 
subsequent reviews. The Spectator, for example, was deeply impressed 
with a French translation of Crime and Punishment, although it doubted 
seriously that the novel would ever be popular in England: 


... for it must be admitted that Dostoyevsky did not write with much regard 
for the prejudices of British Philistines. Though never Zolaesque, he is intensely 
realistic, calls a spade a spade with the most uncompromising frankness, and 
takes his characters from the “great army of miserables.” . . . Dostoyevsky de- 
scribes sin in its most hideous shapes; yet he is full of tenderness and loving 
kindness for its victims, and shows us that even the most abandoned are not 
entirely bad, and that for all there is hope—hope of redemption and regeneration. 
“The Crime and the Chastisement”’ may not be suitable for young people—we 
question if young people would care to read it—but we cannot believe that 
anybody who knows the difference between good and evil would be the worse 
for reading it; most people would probably be much better."* 


6 “The Philosophy of a Saint,” Contemporary Review, Lxxvim (Dec., 1900), 819-820. 
17 “The Russian Novelist Dostojewsky,”’ Academy, xxv (Dec. 12, 1885), 395. 
18 “A Russian Novelist,” Spectator, tx (July 10, 1886), 938. 
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548 Victorian Comment on Russian Realism 


The year following—1887—John Lomas, writing in Macmillan’s, 
argued that Dostoevsky, like other Russian realists, violates all the 
known canons of art: coherency of plot, balance of character, restrained 
sentiment, reticence in certain moral matters; yet, in spite of these de- 
fects and in spite of material nearly always somber, miserable, and filled 
with abject poverty, betrayal, and the oppression of the weak by the 
strong, Dostoevsky’s simplicity, hopefulness, and faith in God elevate 
him to the rank of great writers.'* The London Quarterly was mainly 
impressed with Dostoevsky’s pictures of the stark tragedy of life and the 
hope of regeneration he holds out to struggling man. His novels are often 
morbid and unhealthy, the scenes are often too dark, the figures are 
sometimes extreme in beauty or in grotesqueness, and the combination 
of good with evil frequently appears fantastically impossible, yet these 
great books remain the convincing expression of one who has lived 
through squalid misery, false imprisonment, and bitter self-denial. 


Every page being written with his heart’s blood, we may not too fastidiously 
blame the strange hue of the letters and the waywardness of the words; we only 
wonder that so much in them is true, beautiful, and tender, and that this sworn 
champion of the oppressed is so keenly alive to the “sweet uses” of adversity 
and oppression.?° 


There were no extended reviews of Dostoevsky’s writings during the 
nineties. His name was often mentioned and his works discussed in 
articles concerned with contemporary fictional questions, but widespread 
recognition of his genius did not come until the twentieth century. 
Havelock Ellis’s The New Spirit, first published in 1890, was definitely 
a pioneer in modern criticism. One chapter is devoted to Tolstoy, the 
incidental discussion of which includes comment on Dostoevsky that 
may be taken as representative of the opinion of the small, but critically 
intelligent group interested in Russian realism: 


Dostoieffski’s profound science of the human heart could never get near enough 
to its primitive and instinctive elements. There are two or three scenes in “‘Recol- 
lections of the Dead House”’ of Dantesque awfulness, which seem to bring nearer 
to us than anything else the very flesh and spirit of humanity. . . . In all Dos- 
toieffski’s books we are constantly irritated by this same strange penetrating 
odour of humanity.” 


It is apparent from this survey that English interest in Russian real- 
ism, though rather restricted before the twentieth century, was sym- 
pathetic and at times enthusiastic. The critics were gratified to note that 
the Russians, unlike the French, did not dwell upon or glorify the “seamy 


19 “Tostoevsky and His Work,” Macmillan’s Magazine, Lv (Jan., 1887), 187-199. 
20 “Two Russian Realists,”’ London Quarterly Review, txx (April, 1888), 66. 
1 Op. cit., p. 178. 
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side of life,” that their realism was selective and spiritual, and that their 
morals were Christian. French naturalism was materialistic, impersonal, 
futilitarian, mechanistic, and sordid; Russian realism was spiritual, 
humanitarian, moral, and permeated with faith, hope, and charity.” 

Again it is clear that the Victorians were less concerned with aesthetic 
than with moral and religious considerations in their reaction to the 
realist and naturalist movements of the age. Changing aesthetic modes, 
one may safely generalize, seldom arouse extensive popular resentment. 
The reason is not far to seek. Aesthetic problems have, at least super- 
ficially, to do mainly with the intellect. Moral questions, on the other 
hand, are psychologically determined by emotion. Any shift of moral 
values requires that customs be torn away from deeply grounded roots. 
Russian realism, like French naturalism, broke with the aesthetic con- 
ventions of romanticism, but, unlike French naturalism, did not tear 
at the roots of Victorian moral and religious beliefs. 

At least, so it appeared to the critics. The Spectator, for example, 
assured its readers that frank and outspoken as Count Tolstoy is, “no 
wholesome mind could take the slightest harm from the perusal of his 
pages.”’ Obviously referring to French naturalism, the writer continued: 
“Such a theme as that which he has chosen might prove insupportable 
in the hands of one of that school who think their readers can never be 
reminded too often that man is an animal.’’* Darwinism, Positivism, 
and materialism—all the implications of the contemporary scientific 
spirit—had struck at the foundations of traditional religious and moral 
belief. It was reassuring to discover a literature which, though employing 
much of the naturalist technique, reasserted a faith that could be com- 
fortably interpreted in terms familiar and dear to the Victorians. Popu- 
lar Victorian reaction to this issue of art and morality was well sum- 
marized by the Westminister Review: 


It is refreshing, in these degenerate days of the modern novel, to turn from the 
inane indelicacies of fashionable fiction, from the hysterical emanations of the 
unhealthy imagination of the New Woman and the vapid vapourings of the 
“fin-de-siecle” young man, to the luminous page of a literature that has in it 
all the life of true realism, whilst it does not flaunt in our faces those lower 
phases of human nature which are best left to the imagination of the prurient.™ 


CLARENCE DECKER 
University of Kansas City 


#2 This differentiation on the part of the Victorians becomes indisputably clear if a com- 
parison is made between the evidence of this paper and that of the articles on Balzac, Zola, 
and Ibsen referred to in footnote 2. 

*8 “Count Tolstoi’s Early Reminiscences,” Spectator, cx1, (June 1, 1889), 763. 

% “An Appreciation of Russian Fictional Literature,’ Westminster Review, cxiv (Dec., 
1895), 539. 
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XXXVI 


FRANCOIS DE CUREL: OBSERVATIONS SUR LA 
CREATION DRAMATIQUE 


N 1894, M. Binet, qui venait de fonder L’Année psychologique, eut 

l’idée de s’adresser 4 quelques-uns des auteurs dramatiques de son 
temps pour leur demander des renseignements sur la facon dont ils 
concevaient leurs piéces et les composaient, espérant ainsi “‘éclaircir la 
question si importante, si mal connue, si peu étudiée, de l’imagination 
créatrice.’’! 

Sardou, Dumas fils, Daudet, Pailleron, Meilhac, Edmond de Gon- 
court, Coppée, chacun dans son cas particulier, expliquérent de leur 
mieux le mécanisme de la création dramatique. Becque fut bref: “Je 
réfléchis, je discute, j’examine, je critique; enfin, je travaille....” “Il 
faut avouer que les confidences de ce genre ne ménent pas loin,’” con- 
state M. Binet. . . . Heureusement, les confidences de Frangois de Curel 
furent moins succinctes que celles de Becque. M. Binet les trouva méme 
si complétes et si intéressantes, qu’outre les résultats de ses entretiens 
avec l’auteur des Fossiles, il publia in-extenso les longues lettres dans 
lesquelles ce dernier analysait son travail de composition littéraire. ‘“Ne 
me remerciez pas,” écrivait Curel 4 M. Binet, “cette correspondance 
m’intéresse beaucoup. Elle me rend plus familier avec moi-méme. Ce 
n’est pas un petit service que de me faire faire connaissance avec un in- 
dividu qui me touche de si prés.’”* 

De fait, la question de la création dramatique a tant intéressé ce grand 
amateur d’introspection qu’était Curel qu’il lui a consacré une bonne 
partie des Historiques de ses piéces, trouvant une satisfaction personnelle 
a expliquer dans le détail la genése et le développement de ses ouvrages, 
a exposer les circonstances de leur composition. Cette question de la 
création dramatique, il l’examine encore dans La Comédie du Génie— 
Qu’est-ce que le génie?—et dans une de ses derniéres piéces, Orage mysti- 
que, nouvelle interrogation du créateur sur la nature de ses dons. 

Ses observations, consignées souvent 4 des années d’intervalle, for- 
ment un ensemble remarquablement cohérent. Tout au long de sa car- 
riére d’auteur dramatique, Curel a insisté sur les idées essentielles qu’il 
exposait dans ses réponses 4 |’enquéte de M. Binet: dédoublement qui 
se produit lorsqu’il compose et, surtout, réle de la réverie dans la 
création dramatique. Et cette insistance est au moins une garantie de 
sa conviction que ses observations de 1894 étaient exactes. 


1A. Binet et J. Passy, “Etudes de Psychologie sur les auteurs dramatiques,”’ L’Année 
psychologique, 1 (1894), 60. * Ibid., p. 114. 3 Ibid., p. 119. 
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Malgré l’acuité de ses analyses, il est douteux que Curel soit parvenu 
a éclaircir la question de |’imagination créatrice. Lui-méme admet que, 
chez d’autres auteurs, on trouverait une imagination différente de la 
sienne comme mode d’action. Sans doute. Mais méme en attribuant une 
valeur purement subjective 4 ses observations, leur valeur est, 4 notre 
avis, trés appréciable, car elles nous paraissent de nature 4 expliquer 
certains aspects de l’ceuvre de Curel. 

Au début de cette étude, nous examinerons le mécanisme de la création 
dramatique, tel que Curel l’a analysé dans ses réponses 4 M. Binet et 
tel qu’il se dégage de l’examen de ses ouvrages. Puis nous essaierons de 
suivre la trace de sa méthode de création en examinant successivement 
les personnages et l’intrigue de ses piéces. 


Curel a beaucoup parlé, et 4 toutes les époques de sa carriére, de la 
place considérable occupée dans sa vie par la “réverie.’”’ Dés 1885, 
Landry de Malemort, personnage principal de son premier roman, L’ Eté 
des Fruits secs, s’attribue une forte tendance 4 la réverie. En 1894, 
répondant a l’enquéte ouverte par M. Binet, Curel a essayé d’analyser 
cette réverie et d’étudier sa relation avec la création dramatique. La 
version définitive du Coup d’Aile, L’Ame en Folie, contiennent de nom 
breuses allusions 4 cet aspect de sa vie spirituelle et, en 1918, l’auteur 
écrivait dans sa préface 4 ses (Euvres complétes: “En résumé, depuis 
lage de trente ans, mon existence a été une longue réverie, laquelle, de 
temps en temps, prenait pour confidents les personnages d’un drame.’”* 
Cherchant l’origine de cette tendance, Curel remonte jusqu’a son enfance: 


Etant enfant, j’avais trés développée la faculté de vivre d’aventureuses exis- 
tences dont je puisais les éléments dans mes lectures. J’ai su lire 4 quatre ans; 
a cing, tous les Robinsons possibles, Crusoé, Suisse, avaient été dévorés et 
médités par moi. Partout od l’on m’envoyait jouer, je m’astreignais 4 parcourir 
un certain espace, une sorte de piste, sur laquelle je courais des heures entiéres 
et cette allure rapide favorisait, parait-il, le travail de mon imagination, sans 
doute parce qu’elle interrompait toute communication avec les objets extérieurs. 
A peine avais-je pris ma course que ma personnalité disparaissait complétement. 
J’étais un trappeur au milieu des foréts vierges. . . . 

Généralement, |’intensité des visions imaginatives est rapidement anéantie 
chez les enfants par l’existence en commun du collége qui ne permet guére le 
réve éveillé, tandisque j’ai passé 4 la campagne de longues périodes de ma 
jeunesse et que, depuis, j’ai mené une existence trés libre, souvent solitaire. 
Tout cela explique comment la disposition des enfants 4 troquer leur person- 
nalité a pu prendre en moi un développement insolite.® 


* F. de Curel, Thédtire complet (Paris: Georges Crés et Ci*, 1920), 1, xxiv. 
5 A. Binet, “M. Francois de Curel (Notes psychologiques),” L’Année psychologique, 1 
(1894), 136-137. 
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A dire vrai, selon Curel, ces réveries auraient changé de nature depuis 
son enfance, tout en conservant leur caractére essentiel: celui de mettre 
en scéne sa propre personne. En effet, tandisque ses réveries d’enfance 
puisaient tous leurs éléments dans ses lectures, que Curel prenait en 
quelque sorte la place du personnage dont il lisait l’histoire et vivait 
ses aventures, ses réveries de l’A4ge mir auraient au contraire “‘cessé de 
s’alimenter par ses lectures, pour ne plus puiser que dans la réalité.’” 

En outre, tandisque d#"1s les premiéres “le personnage imaginé sub- 
sistait seul,” ses réveries de l’Age mar améneraient “plutét un dédouble- 
ment, en ce sens, explique-t-il, que je sens trés vivement ce que j’imagine, 
sans perdre toutefois conscience de ce que je suis réellement.’”’ Il y 
aurait alors coexistence de deux étres: le réel et l’imaginé. 

Notons d’ailleurs que les réveries de Curel ne sont pas visuelles: 


Mes réveries sont surtout auditives, créant le plus souvent des dialogues et ne 
retracent guére les objets que par les sensations et les sentiments qu’ils doivent 
éveiller en moi.® 


De méme, lorsqu’il compose, il entend ses personnages plus qu’il ne 
les voit. A en croire Curel, la réverie serait devenue presque la forme nor- 
male de fonctionnement de sa pensée: 


Une affaire quelconque, écrit-il, devient matiére 4 réveries qui ne cessent de me 
hanter pendant des semaines, variant peu, se plagiant les unes sur les autres.® 


Et a cété de ces réveries indéfinement reprises, presque obsédantes, 
d’autres, moins tenaces, plus fugitives, apparaitraient chaque fois qu’il 
se livre 4 un travail intellectuel quelconque. 

Une lecture provoquerait une masse de réveries qui l’empéchent de 
fixer son attention sur le texte et ces réveries sont alors, soit compléte- 
ment étrangéres 4 la lecture—‘“‘ce sont les réveries obsédantes du moment 
qui reviennent a la charge pour la milliéme fois’”—soit paralléles—‘“‘ce 
sont alors des idées de piéces ou de romans éveillées par la lecture, 
n’ayant d’ailleurs qu’un trés faible lien avec elle.’”!® Ceci est 4 retenir. 


En définitive, poursuit Curel, chaque fois que je cherche a fixer mon esprit, je 
suis excessivement géné par ces réveries parasites. Elles ont été le fléau de mes 
études de collége et plus tard de mes autres travaux." 


Méme phénoméne lorsque |’auteur veut réfléchir. Des réveries continu- 
elles surgissent qui l’empéchent de concentrer son attention sur l’objet 
de sa réflexion. Et pourtant, déclare-t-il, 4 cété de ces “‘réveries para- 
sites,” d’autres, les “réveries utiles,” finissent par m’en apprendre autant 
que pourrait le faire la réflexion abstraite: 


6 A. Binet, op. cit., p. 149. 7 Tbid., p. 156. 8 Tbid., p. 151. 
® Ibid., p. 153. 10 Thid., p. 152. 1 A. Binet, op. cit., pp. 152-153. 
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André Camille Lévéque 553 
Dans ma vie ordinaire, mes réveries renferment tous les raisonnements qui pré- 
parent mes actes et on ne peut en méconnaitre la grande utilité pratique.” 


Et Curel écrit cette phrase intéressante, car elle montre le réle impor- 
tant du raisonnement dans ces réveries—nous verrons que dans la com- 
position de ses piéces le raisonnement occupe une place non moins 
considérable: 


Le réle du raisonnement (dans la réverie) y est d’ordinaire au moins aussi con- 
sidérable que celui de ]’imagination. . . . Les réveries occupent les trois quarts 
de mon temps, mais le raisonnement meuble les deux tiers de mes réveries." 


“Ma réflexion se dramaiise d’elle-méme,” constate Curel, et il nous 
donne un curieux exemple de cette réflexion par la réverie: 
Je veux construire un étang barrant une vallée, suivie par un ruisseau dont les 


eaux trés pures sont favorables a l’élevage de la truite. Je ne dis pas 4 moi-méme, 
tout bétement: il faudra que la digue soit construite de telle ou telle maniére .. . , 


que le ruisseau soit garni de cailloux pour que la truite puisse y frayer... ; il 
faudra y mettre des poissons blancs pour nourrir les truites. . . . 
Voici comment je procéde: Je suis d’abord au milieu des ouvriers. ... Je 


cause avec eux. J’entends leurs observations. J’en tiens compte. Bref, je finis par 
savoir comment ma digue s’arrangera. Ensuite, je vois l’étang créé depuis long- 
temps. ... Je vois dans le ruisseau les truites glisser sur les cailloux, elles y 
déposent leurs ceufs dans des places trés peu profondes. ... Ah! que j’ai eu 
raison de préparer ces places! 

Peu a peu, je deviens une truite, je veux quitter l’étang..., mais je me 
trouve en présence d’un barrage . . . , je reviens dans les profondeurs, j’y trouve 
les poissons mis pour ma nourriture, etc. 

En somme, voila tout un travail composé sans une seule réflexion abstraite. 
Je lai supposé terminé et l’ai observé en admirant la bonne organisation... . 
Ensuite, j’ai substitué le poisson que je protége 4 ma personnalité.“ 


Et Curel ajoute: 


Cet envahissement de moi-méme par des personnalités, méme animales, aux- 
quelles je pense, est trés fréquent. Il y a alors une espéce de dédoublement. La 
réverie se fait pour le compte de la personnalité étrangére, mais j’interviendrai 
au bon moment, l’exemple précédent le prouve. Quand la truite aura été long- 
temps heureuse, il est sous-entendu que je serai 14 pour la pécher et la manger. 

Vous voyez maintenant que si la réverie absorbe une large part de mon temps, 
elle est loin d’étre toujours du temps perdu.” 


L’exemple de “réflexion dramatisée’’ que nous venons de donner 
montre le passage de ce que Curel appelait la réverie ordinaire 4 celle 


12 Tbid., p. 170. 18 Tbid., pp. 170-171. 
4 A. Binet, op. cit., pp. 153-154.—I s’agit vraisemblablement ici de l’étang qui, trois ans 


plus tard, devait fournir 4 Curel le point de départ du Repas du Lion. 
6 Tbid., p. 154. 
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554 Francois de Curel 


de la composition. Au début, lorsqu’il se voyait parlant aux ouvriers, il 
se mettait lui-méme en scéne. Puis, peu 4 peu, il a fini par substituer le 
poisson 4 sa propre personne qui s’est effacée, tout en se tenant préte a 
intervenir “au bon moment.” 

Curel, en effet, distingue deux espéces de réveries: les “‘réveries ordi- 
naires,” qui mettent directement en scéne sa propre personne, et les 
réveries qui se produisent plus particuliérement quand il compose et 
qui mettent en scéne des personnages dont aucun n’est expressement 
lui. Dans les premiéres, ]’auteur est “directement intéressé,” tandisque, 
dans les autres, il “‘travaille pour le compte de ses personnages.”’ 

Selon lui, cette deuxiéme espéce de réverie aurait une origine distincte 
de celle de la “‘réverie ordinaire.”’ Il raconte que, vers l’4ge de huit ans, 
il eut “un mode de réverie qui ne devait reparaitre que longtemps aprés, 
a l’état professionnel’’: 


Je l’appellerai la “réverie scénique”.... Je faisais jouer de petits bouts de 
dialogues 4 mes porte-plumes et 4 mes crayons. .. . Ni exposition, ni dénoue- 
ment. ... Je supposais une situation (Racine, Corneille ou le De Viris en fai- 
saient les frais)... . Ce genre de réverie constituait une sorte de composition 
littéraire. Je veux dire que la réverie scénique est 4 peu prés le seul exemple que 
m’offrent mes souvenirs personnels d’une réverie absolument désintéressée, dans 
laquelle je n’étais ni héros ni conteur écouté par de petits camarades."* 


C’étaient donc encore une fois ses lectures qui fournissaient 4 Curel 
les personnages qui peuplaient ses premiéres réveries scéniques. Plus 
tard, il créera lui-méme ses personnages—nous verrons comment—et 
ce sont ces personnages créés par lui qui peupleront ses réveries scéniques 
de l’Age mir. 


Avant de passer a l’examen de |’influence qu’a exercée cette réverie 
sur les ouvrages dramatiques de Curel, essayons de dégager les princi- 
paux caractéres de cette activité mentale. C’est tout d’abord cette 
faculté, anormalement développée en lui, d’assumer temporairement des 
personnalités plus ou moins différentes de son “moi” habituel. C’est 
aussi le pouvoir, par l’intermédiaire de la réverie, de facgonner 4 sa guise 
“la matiére infiniment malléable des épisodes.”’!” 

Un fait réel, une anecdote quelconque, servait de point de départ aux 
réveries de Curel qui, ainsi, développait l’anecdote, en tirait 4 sa fan- 
taisie des conséquences, allant jusqu’a batir sur elle une piéce entiére, 
comme il I’a fait maintes fois. Cette réverie s’exercait aussi bien, a ]’oc- 
casion, sur des épisodes de la vie de l’auteur, des données autobiographi- 
ques, les modifiait, les déformait, au point de les rendre parfois difficile- 
ment reconnaissables. 


6 A. Binet, op. cit., p. 149. 
17 Curel, “Discours de Réception a l’Académie francaise,” Le Temps, 10 mai 1919. 
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Enfin, de l’aveu méme de Curel, ses lectures provoquaient une masse 
abondante de réveries. Au début de sa carriére d’auteur dramatique 
surtout, Curel semble avoir trouvé souvent dans les piéces d’Ibsen un 
aliment a ses réveries et, 4 notre avis, ces réveries ont fait subir a cer- 


taines piéces, 4 certaines scénes, 4 certaines idées du Norvégien des 
transformations curieuses que nous essaierons d’analyser plus loin. 


M. André Gide a écrit dans ses Feuillets ces lignes ot il oppose deux 
‘“facons de peindre la vie,” deux méthodes de création littéraire, |’une 
fondée sur l’observation extérieure, l’autre sur |’observation intérieure: 


|’une extérieure et que l’on nomme communément objective, qui voit d’abord le 
geste d’autrui, l’événement, et qui l’explique et l’interpréte; l’autre qui s’attache 
aux émotions, aux pensées, invente événements et personnages les mieux propres 
a mettre ces émotions en valeur et risque de demeurer impuissante a peindre 
quoi que ce soit qui n’ait d’abord été ressenti par l’auteur. La richesse de celui-ci, 
sa complexité, l’antagonisme de ses possibilités trop diverses, permettront la 
plus grande diversité de ses créations. Mais c’est de lui que tout émane. I] est 
le seul garant de la vérité qu’il révéle, le seul juge. L’enfer et le ciel de ses per- 
sonnages sont en lui. 


Cette deuxiéme méthode, d’observation intérieure, est 4 la base de 
l’ceuvre dramatique de Curel. Bien souvent, Curel est reveiu sur cette 
idée que toute son ceuvre est comme une vaste enquéte sur sa propre 
personnalité, “le seul magasin de renseignements que le Providence ait 
mis & notre portée,’”!* et il nous donne de nombreuses confirmations que 
le procédé de création littéraire défini par Gide était bien le sien. 

Il insiste, par exemple, sur fe fait qu’en écrivant ses piéces, il a ‘“obéi 
a la préoccuption constante de traduire son expérience personnelle.’’'® 
Qu’entendait-il par 14? Il nous |’explique dans une de ses lettres 4 M. 
Binet*® ow il affirme que chacune de ses piéces est l’expression de ce qu’il 
appelle un “état d’4me,” état d’Ame qui se forme en un temps plus ou 
moins long, tantét en quelques mois, tantét en plusieurs années. L’auteur 
vit, voyage, a des espérances, des déceptions, lit, s’assimile certaines 
idées d’autrui. Ces expériences diverses s’organisent, se coordonnent et 
par un travail insensible, “déterminent un maximum d’idées et d’im- 
pressions dirigées dans un certain sens’’ qui, peu 4 peu, atteignent un 
point culminant que Curel appelle un “état d’4me.” C’est alors qu’il 
éprouve le besoin de “donner issue 4 cette provision d’énergie.” En 
méme temps, ses idées, ses sentiments se transforment; ils revétent l’ap- 
parence de personnages. I] est mar pour la production. 

Cet état d’4me obtenu, il peut donner naissance 4 un certain nombre 


8 Curel, Thédire complet, La Comédie du Génie, m, 1* tableau, vi, 111. 
1 Curel, Thédire complet, 1, xiv. 20 A. Binet, op. cit., p. 171. 
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de piéces avant que sa tension soit épuisée; ces piéces se font alors dans 
un délai trés court. Et l’auteur nous cite L’Envers d’une Sainte, Les 
Fossiles, L’Invitée comme dérivant d’un méme état d’Ame, tandisque 
L’ Amour brode appartient 4 une autre époque, ainsi que La Figurante, 
expression d’un état d’A4me distinct des précédents. 

Pour reprendre une expression de Curel, les sujets qu’il traite lui sont 
“exactement contemporains,” car il s’en présente d’autres qui ne le 
sont pas. Parmi ces derniers, certains correspondent 4 un état d’Ame 
antérieur et l’auteur ne peut en tirer parti; d’autres, au contraire, seront 
excellents pour plus tard, lorsque son esprit aura marché dans une di- 
rection qu’il prévoit; et alors, il attend, tout simplement. Remarquons 
que ces déclarations ne sont nullement contredites par le contenu de ses 
Historiques ou de ses piéces, au contraire: ainsi, dans son Historique du 
Coup d’Aile, Curel nous apprend qu’il écrivit sa piéce en 1905, sur une 
idée déja vieille de douze ans. 

Cette formation d’un état d’4me antérieur a la production littéraire 
nous parait trés caractéristique de |’écrivain d’observation intérieure 
dont M. André Gide définissait plus haut la méthode. Un auteur qui 
doit surtout 4 l’observation extérieure, Maupassant par exemple, aura 
généralement une production littéraire plus réguliére, plus suivie, que 
Vécrivain d’observation intérieure. Ce dernier connaitra parfois des 
périodes de stérilité au cours desquelles aucun état d’Ame, nécessaire 4 la 
création littéraire, ne prendra naissance. C’est ainsi que pendant une 
période de huit années, de 1905 4 1913, Curel n’écrivit rien et il nous 
donne de cette longue retraite cette explication: ‘Je traversais une pé- 
riode de stérilité et faisais le mort.’ 

Ces observations de Curel sur |’état d’4me qui a abouti 4 la création 
d’une ou plusieurs de ses piéces introduisent une idée intéressante: celle 
d’une évolution personnelle de l’auteur, dont ses ceuvres portent la trace. 
Curel est net sur ce point: chacune de ses piéces est l’expression d’une 
certaine maniére de penser et de sentir au moment oi elle a été écrite. 
Est-il possible alors, au moins en considérant certains groupes de piéces, 
de caractériser cette maniére de penser et de sentir, puis d’indiquer les 
variations que le temps lui a fait subir? Quels sujets ont intéressé Curel 
aux différentes époques de sa carriére d’auteur dramatique et pourquoi? 
Peut-on trouver trace de certains changements dans les passions, dans 
les idées, dans les caractéres, en considérant l’ensemble de son ceuvre, 
changements qui indiqueraient une évolution de |’auteur lui-méme? Les 
corrections apportées 4 la version primitive d’une piéce peuvent-elles 
nous renseigner sur la marche de son esprit? 

En utilisant ces divers moyens d’examen—choix des sujets, passions, 


*1 Curel, Thédtre complet, Historique de L’Ame en Folie, v, 167. 
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idées, caractéres, corrections faites aux piéces—nous allons essayer de 
suivre une évolution qui, de l’aveu de l’auteur aurait été ‘‘considérable.”’ 


Un conflit domine toute |’ceuvre de Curel, celui que |’on peut appeler, 
d’une maniére un peu vague, le conflit entre |’Idéal et la Réalité. L’époque 
de la jeunesse de Curel était celle ot certaines idées “étaient en train de 
renouveler, aux regards de l’humanité, l’aspect de l’univers.’” Curel 
s’intéressa particuliérement aux théories évolutionnistes. Ce qu’il leur 
demandait alors, ce n’était pas seulement, comme il le fera plus tard 
lorsqu’il sera devenu plus prudent, une explication du maintien des 
belles espéces; c’était bel et bien une explication de l’homme, des senti- 
ments humains, de la morale et de la société humaine. Avec une audace 
splendide, il entreprit méme, dans un ouvrage, de faire franchir 4 |’ins- 
tinct de sociabilité l’abime qui sépare les animaux de |’homme, de “‘sou- 
der la psychologie humaine 4 la psychologie animale.’”’ Ce Pont des 
Soupirs ne fut jamais constuit, et Curel nous raconte qu’un beau matin 
d’automne, il alimenta son feu avec les paperasses qu’il avait noircies.* 

Il avait abordé l’étude des doctrines évolutionnistes avec des pré- 
occupations de métaphysicien: “‘Dieu existe-t-il? Y a-t-il une 4me im- 
mortelle? D’ow vient l"homme? Oi va-t-il?” Autant de questions laissées 
sans réponse. . . . Des années plus tard, on trouvera encore |’écho de ces 
inquiétudes dans l’étrange réverie métaphysique qu’est Le Solitaire de 
la Lune. 

Sa tentative elle-méme indique pourtant que Curel croyait 4 la possi- 
bilité de trouver dans l’instinct des animaux l’origine des sentiments 
humains. Or, si les théories de |’évolution satisfaisaient sa raison par cer- 
taines explications qu’elles lui proposaient, et que confirmaient son 
expérience de la vie animale, elles blessaient en méme temps ses croy- 
ances, ses “illusions” les plus chéres. Curel, homme de vieille race, éléve 
des Jésuites de Metz, avait conservé de son éducation religieuse une 
méfiance, voisine du mépris, pour l’instinct, et son orgueil d’homme 
admettait avec peine que nos sentiments, méme les plus nobles en ap- 
parence, fussent fondés sur cet instinct. Et pourtant, ces sentiments, 
notamment celui de l’amour, en restérent 4 ses yeux irrémédiablement 
viciés dans leur origine. 


C’est l’analyse de la passion amoureuse qui attira d’abord Curel et 
nous la trouvons dans ses premiéres piéces, Sauvé des Eaux, La Figurante, 
L’Envers d’une Sainte, L’Invitée. Les deux amants de Sauvé des Eaux 
aspirent 4 un amour idéal qui, confronté avec la réalité, leur apparait 
inaccessible. En effet, le fait méme que l’amour humain a pour base un 
instinct condamne 4 la déception ceux qui cherchent en lui la satisfaction 


% Tbid., v, 201. % Tbid., p. 220. 
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de leur besoin d’idéal. Dans la troisiéme version de Sauvé des Eaux, qui 
a pour titre La Danse devant le Miroir, Paul Bréan dit 4 Régine: 


Vous n’avez pas appris que l’amour, aprés nous avoir emportés vers le ciel, 
glorieux et purs comme des anges, nous précipite soudain sur le sol, changés en 
fauves exaspérés et que dans le désir od ]’animal succéde au dieu, nous trouvons 
une Apre et triste volupté a trainer dans la fange le dieu qui n’a pu rester maitre 
de nous.™ 


Nous voila conduits, aprés le conflit entre l’idéal et la réalité au con- 
flit entre l’humanité et l’animalité, entre le sentiment et |’instinct. De 
cette animalité, de cet instinct, les personnages de Curel, dans sa pre- 
miére piéce, ne veulent pas dépendre et essaient en vain de se libérer. 

L’Envers d’une Sainte et L’Invitée sont des drames de |’absence et 
surtout des drames de la déception. Julie Renaudin, de L’Envers d’une 
Sainte, Anna de Grécourt, l’Invitée, ont demandé elles aussi 4 l’amour 
de satisfaire leur besoin d’idéal. L’une et l’autre ont été cruellement 
décues et Curel s’est attaché 4 étudier dans ses piéces ce que l’absence 
et la déception avaient fait d’elles. 

Dans les drames que nous venons de citer, les premiers réles ap- 
partiennent aux femmes (L’Envers d’une Sainte, dans sa version primi- 
tive, ne comporte méme que des caractéres féminins), tout d’abord, 
parce que l’4me féminine attirait Curel comme elle a souvent attiré les 
analystes de l’amour. Et puis, il y a sans doute une raison plus per- 
sonnelle de ce choix. Curel pensait que l’amour est pour la femme I’aspect 
que revét normalement |’aspiration vers l’idéal, mais qu’un homme doit 
trouver mieux. Convaincu comme il ]’était de la supériorité masculine, 
il pensait 4 peu prés: l’amour éléve la femme; l’homme, il le tire en bas. 

Aussi, dans Les Fossiles, La Nouvelle Idole, Le Coup d’ Aile, l'amour 
est-il relégué au second plan. II n’y a plus dans ces piéces d’hommes qui 
aiment—sauf, avec bien des restrictions, Robert de Chantemelle des 
Fossiles—et l’amour sera laissé aux femmes, 4 Héléne Vatrin dans Les 
Fossiles, & Mariette dans Le Repas du Lion, 4 Louise Donnat dans La 
Nouvelle Idole. Méme les plus nobles d’entre ces femmes, Claire de 
Chantemelle par exemple, s’en écarteront avec dédain. L’amour, pour 
Claire, ne compte pas. Elle sent seulement s’éveiller parfois l’amour ma- 
ternel, et en est presque honteuse. Son frére Robert lui parle avec émo- 
tion des cris d’un enfant qu’il aimerait 4 entendre dans son vieux cha- 
teau, jugeant d’ailleurs nécessaire de s’excuser de sa faiblesse par ces 
mots: “Que veux-tu? ... L’instinct!”—alors Claire laisse tomber ces 
paroles dédaigneuses: “Ce n’est pas 4 un étre mené par |’instinct que je 
voulais parler!” 


* Curel, Thédire complet, La Danse devant le Miroir, r. iii. 107. 
* Curel, Thédtre complet, Les Fossiles, 1. i. 201. 
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Les hommes, eux surtout, ne veulent pas entendre parler de |’amour. 
Le vieux duc de Chantemelle écrase de son mépris son ancienne mait- 
resse; Jean de Miremont, dans Le Repas du Lion, repousse durement 
l'amour de Mariette; Albert Donnat, dans La Nouvelle Idole est surpris 
et comme géné quand il s’apercoit que sa femme |’aime. Quant 4 Michel 
Prinson, du Coup d’Aile, l'amour n’a pas pesé lourd dans la balance ot 
il avait mis son réve de gloire. 

Toutes ces piéces, Les Fossiles, La Nouvelle Idole, Le Repas du Lion, 
Le Coup d’ Aile, représentent le supréme effort fait par les héros de Cure] 
pour s’affranchir de la tyrannie de la chair, et c’est Curel lui-méme qui 
écrivait dans son Historique de La Nouvelle Idole: 


Je pense en effet que la nature humaine, si pesamment chargée de basses héré- 
dités, ne doit négliger aucun moyen de s’élever qui s’offre 4 elle. Tendre vers 
Dieu par la foi, vers la vérité par la science, vers la beauté par l’amour. . . . Telle 
est la conclusion de La Nouvelle Idole.* 


Dédaignant l’amour dont ils se méfient, c’est 4 des sentiments par- 
ticuligrement “humains,” et par cela méme moins “‘naturels,”’ si l’on 
veut,—le souci de la race, l’amour de la gloire, le dévouement aux autres 
hommes, la foi en la science, la foi tout court—que les grands héros de 
Curel demandent maintenant de satisfaire leur besoin d’idéal. 

Un des caractéres communs 4 ce groupe de piéces, c’est leur amer- 
tume et leur pessimisme. De méme qu’autrefois les femmes qui avaient 
cherché leur idéal dans l’amour avaient été cruellement décues, leurs 
hautes aspirations conduisent les héros de Curel 4 de lamentables échecs. 
Et alors, les meilleurs d’entre eux—Robert de Chantemelle, Albert 
Donnat, Jean de Sancy?’—ne savent que mourir en beauté. 

Le mal mystérieux dont souffrent tous ces gens est, au fond, |’ab- 
sence de convictions fortes. Mais, comme ils ont une belle Ame, les héros 
de Curel meurent pour une cause en laquelle ils ne croient plus. Robert 
de Chantemelle croit en sa noblesse, Albert Donnat croit en la science, 
objectera-t-on. Oui, ils y croient, ou plutét ils veulent y croire, mais sans 
se faire aucune illusion sur la valeur de leur croyance. Aprés avoir ex- 
primé cette belle pensée: “‘L’honneur de l’humanité réside dans un petit 
nombre d’abnégations, creuses quand on les pése, sublimes quand on les 
sent,’”* Robert de Chantemelle implore: “Ayez donc un peu de sympa- 
thie pour l’illusion qui méne ma vie.’* Plus loin, il recommande a 
Héléne d’élever noblement leur fils et ajoute: “Présente-iui comme des 
réalités les illusions qui m’ont soutenu et qui, depuis quelques jours, 


* Curel, Thédtre complet, Historique de La Nouvelle Idole, mr, 148. 

37 Jean de Sancy, dans la version primitive du Repas du Lion, était tué au cours de 
l’émeute qui suivait son discours adressé aux ouvriers de son beau-frére. 

% Curel, Thédire complet, Les Fossiles, m1. i. 219-220. 29 Ibid. 
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m’abandonnent.’”° Est-il rien de plus triste que de mourir pour ce qu’on 
sait étre une illusion? Robert de Chantemelle, Albert Donnat, Jean de 
Miremont, tels qu’ils ont été créés par Curel ont été touchés, comme leur 
créateur, par le scepticisme si commun en France vers la fin du x1x* 
siécle, un scepticisme qui les empéche d’agir en leur montrant la vanité 
de l’action. ; 

Quant 4 l’origine de cette impuissance d’agir, c’est toujours le conflit 
entre l’idéal et la réalité, entre le coeur et le cerveau, entre la sensibilité 
et l’esprit critique. Les personnages de Curel veulent étre des hommes 
d’action; ils restent des réveurs et ne savent que mourir. Ils veulent 
dominer, proclament les droits des forts, et restent attachés aux idées 
chrétiennes de charité, d’expiation et de sacrifice. 

‘Oui, les héros des Fossiles, du Repas du Lion, de La Nouvelle Idole, 
du Coup d’ Aile—a ne considérer que les premiéres versions de ses piéces 
—sont décidément plus faibles que, plus tard, Curel ne sera disposé 4 le 
reconnaitre. En tout cas, ces conflits intérieurs, ces cruelles contradic- 
tions qui les déchirent, nous ont valu de grands et beaux drames. 

C’est avec des comédies que Curel, auteur de tant de drames “peu 
folatres,’’ comme il le dira plus tard, reprit en 1913 sa carriére d’auteur 
dramatique, aprés une retraite de huit années. Ces années de retraite 
avaient apporté de profonds changements 4 sa personnalité. Curel avait 
vieilli. L’expérience de la vie, les déceptions qu’il avait éprouvées, tout 
cela avait contribué 4 la formation d’une nouvelle sagesse, assez bien 
résumés dans cette phrase de la version définitive du Repas du Lion, 
écrite en 1915: “Est-ce qu’en vieillissant tu n’es pas porté 4 voir en 
comédie ce que dans ta jeunesse tu prenais au tragique?’’® et dans cette 
autre ou Curel répondait 4 ceux qu’avait étonnés son Jvresse du Sage, 
écrite en 1917: 


Au lieu de se dire qu’un homme sérieux, lorsqu’il touche 4 son déclin et se re- 
tourne vers le passé peut-étre frappé du néant de |’existence et en rire s’il est 
sage, on supposait que je m’étais trompé... . * 

Curel ne s’était pas trompé, en effet. Du moins, son Jvresse du Sage 
était bien l’expression de son expérience personnelle au moment oi il a 
écrit cette joyeuse comédie. 

Leur désir de s’affranchir des “fatalités de la chair,” leur effort vers 
l’idéal, avaient mal réussi aux héros de L’Amour brode et du Repas du 
Lion, qu’ils aient placé leur idéal dans |’amour, dans le dévouement aux 
idées ou aux autres hommes. Ne demandons pas |’impossible, conclut 
maintenant Curel: acceptons la vie telle qu’elle est, acceptons notre 
condition humaine avec ses infirmités et ses gloires, vivons et agissons. 


3 Tbid., m1. ii. 227. 31 Curel, Thédire complet, Le Repas du Lion, Iv. ii. 179. 
% Curel, Thédtre complet, Historique de L’Ivresse du Sage, v1, 195-196. 
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A cété du Curel décu dans sa recherche de l’idéal, mais resté jusqu’au 
bout idéaliste, apparait de plus en plus l’homme qui voit la réalité avec 
lucidité, qui a compris qu’on n’en sort pas et qui, ironiquement, se 
moque des efforts que fait l’autre pour y échapper. Souvent, dans les 
derniéres piéces de Curel, un personnage au sourire désabusé se chargera 
de ramener sur la terre, par une réflexion ironique, l’homme qui veut 
s’élever trop haut. Voyez par exemple L’Jvresse du Sage: maintes fois, 
Vironique Paul Sautereau et le positif Hubert de Piolet rappellent a la 
réalité Roger Parmelins, le philosophe idéaliste. 

A ce moment, Curel avait pris son parti de nos infirmités. La puis- 
sance de l’animalité en l">homme est méme développée avec tant de com- 
plaisance dans ses derniéres piéces—Terre inhumaine par exemple—que 
certains ont voulu voir en lui un dramaturge de I’instinct. Curel a pro- 
testé contre ce qualificatif. Dans son Discours de Réception a l’ Académie 
francaise, se demandant si Hervieu a eu raison de nous présenter des 
personnages “‘acceptant la domination de |’instinct avec une passivité 
presque animale,’’ Curel déclare: 

Je ne le pense pas. Si la détresse d’une victime des fatalités de la chair est par- 
fois admirable 4 contempler, je sais un spectacle bien plus sublime, celui d’une 
intelligence humaine essayant de s’affranchir des tares originelles.™ 


Spectacle sublime, certes, mais dont il ne peut s’empécher de rire—ce 
qui est trés caractéristique de l’évolution de ses idées. La conduite de 
Blanche Riolle, résistant 4 la tentation de ses sens, est admirable, mais 
Curel se moque un peu d’elle, tout comme il se moquait de Roger Par- 
melins, le philosophe idéaliste. Et, a la fin de la piéce, le squelette venu 
annoncer 4 Blanche sa mort prochaine et lui promettre les joies du 
Paradis, lui adresse comme adieu ces paroles ironiques: 

La-haut, les saints crieront sur ton passage: gloire 4 Blanche Riolle qui a brave- 
ment lutté contre toutes ses petites miséres féminines pour rester fidéle 4 son 
vieux sacripant de Justin. Saluez votre souveraine éblouissante!™ 


La vérité est qu’ cette époque, la lutte entre |’esprit et la chair avait 
cessé de paraitre tragique 4 Curel. Mais c’est bien elle qui est 4 la base de 
ses joyeuses comédies, L’Ame en Folie ou L’Ivresse du Sage, comme elle 
avait été autrefois 4 la base de ses sombres drames de jeunesse, La 
Danse devant le Miroir, par exemple. 

En méme temps, les personnages des derniéres piéces de Curel ont 
acquis une vigueur, une ‘‘audace agissante,’’ qui manquaient 4 ses pre- 
miers héros. Et, 4 cet égard, les modifications apportées aux premiéres 
versions du Repas du Lion, du Coup d’Aile, de La Fille sauvage, sont fort 
caractéristiques. 


% Curel, “Discours de Réception a l’Académie francaise,” Le Temps, 10 mai 1919. 
* Curel, Thédtre complet, L’Ame en Folie, m1. vi. 374. 
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Voici ce que Curel répondait, en 1918, 4 Faguet qui avait voulu voir 
en Jean de Sancy*® un “Hamlet moderne”: “Jean de Sancy ne sera 
jamais un timide et un indécis . . . C’est un fort’’;* et ce sont ces con- 
sidérations qui l’ont conduit, ajoute-t-il, 4 modifier le dernier acte de sa 
piéce. Eh bien, non; le Jean de Sancy de 1897 n’était pas aussi fort que 
le croyait Curel en 1918. S’il a jugé convenable de modifier le caractére 
de son héros dans la version définitive de la piéce—et quoi qu’il en dise, 
il l’a modifié—c’est parce que ses idées, 4 lui Curel, avaient changé. 

On pourrait faire une remarque analogue 4 propos du dénouement du 
Coup d’Aile. Au Michel Prinson vaincu et désespéré de la premiére ver- 
sion, succéde un Michel qui s’en va plein de vaillance et d’espoir. Et 
Paul Moncel, qui mourait obscurément dans la premiére version de La 
Fille sauvage, vit encore & la fin de la seconde. Tout cela indique en 
l’auteur moins de découragement, plus de ressort, et une meilleur adap- 
tation a l’existence de ses personnages et de lui-méme. 

Une des derniéres piéces de Curel porte ce titre un peu étrange: La 
Viveuse et le Moribond. C’est Vhistoire d’un soldat qui, la guerre finie, ne 
peut se refaire 4 la vie. Il forme le projet de se tuer sous |’Arc de Tri- 
omphe, puis finalement, décide d’aller se suicider dans son chateau de 
famille, 4 la campagne. Heureusement, il rencontre 14 une jeune fille qui 
remonte son moral si fortement atteint et dont l’amour le rend 4 la vie. 

Le caractére de “‘cet oisif millionnaire,” qui veut “faire prendre sa dé- 
tresse égoiste pour le nouveau mal du siécle’’ fut sévérement jugé par ceux 
qui crurent y voir représenté le soldat de la Grande-Guerre. Mais la piéce 
doit étre autrement comprise. C’est avant tout une transposition des 
aventures morales de son auteur, et elle résume |’évolution que nous 
avons tracée. A "homme dé¢u, véritable moribond moral qui se trouve 
mal adapté a la vie, succéde celui qui accepte la vie telle qu’elle est et 
finit par se réconcilier avec elle. Et ce Philippe, qui quitte Paris pour 
aller “se suicider” 4 la campagne, dans son chateau de famille et qui, 
peu a peu, s’y guérit du mal qui le rongeait, n’est pas sans présenter des 
analogies avec ]’auteur des Fossiles. 


Si nous avons insisté sur ]’évolution mentale de Curel, c’est que, 
lorsqu’il s’agit d’un écrivain d’observation intérieure, la connaissance 
de la personnalité de l’auteur est d’une importance capitale, puisque 
son ceuvre est le reflet de ses propres idées, de ses propres sentiments, 
de ses propres expériences. Les caractéres qu’il crée sont, 4 des degrés 
divers bien entendu, ses porte-parole—“‘l’enfer et le ciel de ses person- 


% Dans la premiére version du Repas du Lion. 
* Curel, Thédire complet, Historique du Repas du Lion, rv, 36. 
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nages sont en lui.” Mais alors, d’ou viennent-ils, et quelle est leur relation 
avec leur créateur? 

Si Curel a déclaré que, lorsqu’il composait, il était distinct de ses per- 
sonnages, il n’a jamais dit que leur “moi’’ fut fondamentalement diffé- 
rent du sien. Il croit au contraire que ses personnages naissent sur son 
étre pensant par une sorte de “bourgeonnement:” 


Quand le bourgeon est suffisamment développé, je le transporte dans le milieu 
favorable du scénario ou il se développe au point d’acquérir une personnalité 
distincte de la mienne. Mais l’origine, c’est mon moi." 


et plus loin, il précise: 

J’arrive par une attention soutenue et une longue habitude 4 me transporter par 
la réverie en des moi différents de mon moi habituel, j’arrive 4 supprimer mes 
sensations ordinaires et mes souvenirs habituels. Que reste-t-il? des personnages 


qui ont tout ce qui constitue le moi. Je puis donc affirmer que, par instant, ils 
vivent, ils existent réellement.** 


Pour les réles secondaires, Curel a parfois recours 4 |’observation ex- 
térieure et l’on trouve ca et 14 dans ses piéces des caractéres dont cer- 
tains éléments au moins lui ont été fournis par une personne qu’il avait 
connue. On pourrait citer le caractére de la veuve Renaudin dans L’En- 
vers d’une Sainte, celui de Pélaud, du P. Eberhardt dans La Comédie 
du Génie, ainsi que toutes ces “‘niéces” qui peuplent L’Ame en Folie ou 
L’Ivresse du Sage. D’ailleurs, méme lorsqu’un personnage a ainsi pour 
point de départ une personne réelle autre que |’auteur, il ne faut pas 
se faire d’illusions sur ]’objectivité de Curel: la personnalité de l’écrivain 
ne tarde pas 4 envahir le caractére qu’il crée. Rien de plus caractéristique 
a cet égard que le personnage de Totilo dans La Fille sauvage. Le modéle 
de Totilo fut d’abord, nous dit Curel,*® un vieux garde un peu “timbré” 
qui avait coutume de l’accompagner 4 la chasse. Dans la piéce ce vieux 
garde devint un sauvage, et méme un sauvage trés civilisé et trés nar- 
quois, car, peu 4 peu, la personnalité de Curel se superposa 4 la sienne. 
Quoi qu’il en soit, on peut dire que |’observation extérieure compte peu 
pour Curel. L’origine de ses principaux personnages, c’est son “‘moi.” 

Pourtant, les personnages de Sauvé des Eaux, de La Figurante, de 
L’Invitée, paraissent, au premier coup d’ceil, des créations distinctes de 
leur auteur. S’ils traduisent ses idées et ses sentiments—idées sur |’a- 
mour, élan vers l’idéal, sentiment de profonde solitude morale et de faillite 
universelle—la ressemblance entre eux et lui s’arréte 4 peu prés 1a. Bien 
que créés par l’observation intérieure, ils peuvent donner l’illusion de 
créations objectives. 


7 A. Binet, op. cit., p. 138. % Tbid., p. 141. 
* Curel, Thédire complet, Historique de La Fille sauvage, tv, 202. 
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Robert de Chantemelle des Fossiles, Jean de Miremont du Repas du 
Lion, ont déja en commun avec leur auteur quelque chose de plus: des 
goiits et des souvenirs personnels, amour de la forét, de la chasse, sou- 
venirs d’enfance. Ils ne sont pas lui pourtant. Leur condition de vie, 
leur occupation, leur santé méme, comme dans le cas de Robert de 
Chantemelle, contribuent 4 leur donner un caractére propre. Néan- 
moins, ces personnages ont pour point de départ la personnalité de leur 
créateur, et cette communauté d’origine donne 4 Robert de Chante- 
melle, 4 Jean de Miremont, 4 Albert Donnat, un certain air de famille. 

Avec La Fille sauvage commence 4 se trahir une méthode de création 

dont il était plus facile de deviner l’existence dans les piéces antérieures 
que d’y suivre de prés son application. M. Lenormand remarquait 4 
propos de cette piéce: 
Marie nous semble . . . retracer les oscillations de la conscience du poéte. Paul 
Moncel est également marqué de traits que l’on trouve dans l’ceuvre entiére 
du dramaturge. On peut donc interpréter La Fille sauvage comme un dédouble- 
ment involontaire du moi de son auteur.” 


Mais c’est surtout dans les piéces de Curel postérieures 4 sa retraite 
de 1905 que le moi de ses personnages tend a se rapprocher de plus en 
plus du sien. On y voit apparaitre d’illustres dramaturges peu appréciés 
du grand public, des gentilshommes campagnards indulgents aux 
faiblesses humaines et au sourire facilement ironique, et ces incarnations 
d’aspects de la personnalité de l’auteur surgissent 4 chaque instant. 

. Le procédé nous parait visible, et conscient, dans L’Jvresse du Sage. 
Curel a prété a l’un de ses personnages, Roger Parmelins, le cdté idéaliste 
de sa nature, 4 l’autre, Hubert de Piolet, le cété réaliste et positif et a 
basé sa comédie sur l’opposition de ces deux caractéres. Ici, le conflit 
entre l’idéal et la réalité n’est plus, comme autrefois, dans l’A4me de cha- 
cun des personnages. Plus de drame donc, mais une ironique comédie, 
dont un troisiéme personnage, Paul Sautereau, “l’expérimentateur,”’ 
dégage la philosophie. 

Cet expérimentateur occupe une place importante dans la plupart des 
derniéres piéces de Curel. Assez étranger 4 |’action, puisqu’il ne fait 
que s’y intéresser sans y prendre part directement, c’est lui quicommente 
la conduite des personnages, expose les idées qu’elle lui suggére. Trés 
vivant et plus complexe que les autres caractéres, parce qu’il représente 
plus complétement l’auteur, l’expérimentateur—Justin Riolle dans 
L’Ame en Folie, Paul Sautereau dans L’Ivresse du Sage, le Dr. Tubal 
dans Orage mystique—est bien en définitive la figure la plus intéressante 
de ces piéces. Les autres ont un peu trop l’air de n’étre 14 que pour servir 
a ses expériences. 


4° Paris-Soir, § avril 1924. 
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Méme procédé dans L’Ame en Folie: en Justin Riolle, gentilhomme 
campagnard, oncle indulgent de jeunes niéces charmantes, brave homme 
au fond, mais grand ironiste et philosophe un peu misanthrope, qui s’est 
“fatigué de la société des hommes et lui préfére maintenant celle des 
bétes,”’ il est aisé de reconnaitre bien des traits de la personnalité de 
Curel, qui va jusqu’a lui attribuer sa tentative malheureuse du Pont des 
Soupirs. Michel Fleutet, ‘A la fois auteur dramatique et comédien de 
premier ordre,” apparait lui aussi comme un possible de Curel, ainsi que 
son rival dans l’affection de Rosa, Léon Fumée, “auteur de romans 
sociaux que tout le monde admire.” 

Dans La Comédie du Génie, Curel a mis en scéne deux auteurs drama- 
tiques, Félix Dagrenat et son fils Bernard. Bernard, c’est le Curel jeune, 
plein de réves de gloire, le Curel de ses débuts au Théatre-Libre; Félix 
est plutét le Curel vieux, désabusé, qui n’a pas obtenu la gloire qu’il 
désirait. Et de ce nouveau conflit entre l’idéal et la réalité, jaillit cette 
étrange Comédie du Génie qui, quand on connait Curel, a parfois |’air 
d’étre la tragédie du génie: 

Quand je songe 4 l’extase oi m’a plongé la premiére lettre d’Antoine, celle qui 
m’ouvrait les portes de la gloire, je ne puis m’empécher de sourire un peu triste- 
ment....@ 


Les exemples que nous venons de donner peuvent, nous le croyons, 
servir 4 montrer comment Curel créait les caractéres de ses drames. 
Surtout dans ses derniéres piéces, le procédé nous parait visible: par une 
curieuse “‘dissociation” de la personnalité de l’auteur, dont chaque 
élément s’incarne en un personnage. 

La tendance qui poussait Curel a s’identifier de plus en plus avec ses 
caractéres, 4 envahir ses propres drames, apparait méme dans les cor- 
rections apportées vers 1915 4 la premiére version du Coup d’Aile. 
L’auteur y préte 4 son héros des souvenirs personnels, sa tendance a 
la réverie: 


J’ai été gamin, je connais ¢a, dit Michel. . . . Je complotais 4 mi-voix avec des 
compagnons imaginaires. ... Eh bien! lorsque je m’ennuie, je sais redevenir 
enfant, toutes proportions gardées, hein! vous comprenez. ... J’arpente sou- 


vent les rues des journées entiéres, sans méme voir les passants, attentif 4 un 
drame qui se déroule dans mon esprit et dont je suis a la fois l’auteur et le 
héros. 


Ou bien encore, il introduit dans sa piéce un écrivain, Périer, que 
Bernard a vu un jour recu triomphalement 4 Rome et a la gloire duquel 
il fait allusion. Puis, il continue: 


“ Curel, Thédtre comple’, 1, xxiv. 
* Curel, Thédtre complet, Le Coup d’Aile, 11. i. 108. 
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Périer est un sauvage, vivant presque toute l’année 4 la campagne, indifférent 
aux questions d’argent, a la réclame et aux honneurs. . . . Aussi, était-il telle- 
ment habitué 4 passer inapercu que sa satisfaction était vraiment comique.“ 


On comprend maintenant ce que Curel voulait dire lorsqu’il con- 
sidérait son ceuvre tout entiére comme une vaste enquéte sur son moj 
mental. Cette enquéte, il l’a conduite avec méthode, fracfionnant sa 
personnalité entre ses personnages, leur prétant de plus ses idées, ses 
gotits, ses sentiments, ses habitudes de vie et ses souvenirs personnels. 
Et le curieux d’analyse, le grand “réveur”’ qu’était Curel, prenait grand 
plaisir 4 vivre quantité de vies imaginaires. 


Les détails autobiographiques abondent dans |’ceuvre de Curel, sou- 
vent déformés, d’ailleurs. Sa réverie s’emparait d’un souvenir personnel, 
le modifiait de fagon 4 l’adapter a la piéce qu’il était en train de com- 
poser. Et, de nouveau, cet emploi si fréquent des souvenirs personnels est 
vraiment remarquable. 

Donnons quelques exemples empruntés 4 La Comédie du Génie, la plus 
caractéristique 4 cet égard des piéces de Curel. Félix Dagrenat est un 
auteur dramatique dont le théatre n’a pas cessé d’intéresser ]’élite et de 
déconcerter le grand public. Il n’est pas besoin d’étre grand clerc pour 
faire immédiatement le rapprochement entre ce théAtre et celui de 
Curel. En expliquant 4 Bernard son systéme dramatique—qui est aussi 
celui de Curel—Félix lui rapporte un anecdote qui montre combien il 
est peu compris. Au sortir d’un de ses drames, La Revanche des dieux, 
deux jeunes gens lui ont écrit: l’un se convertissait au catholicisme, ]’au- 
tre avait perdu la foi en lisant sa piéce. Voici maintenant ce que Cure] 
déclare dans son Historique de La Fille sauvage: ‘Les croyants me tax- 
aient d’athéisme. ... Si les croyants n’étaient pas satisfaits, le parti 
opposé m’en voulait également.’ Quant au titre méme, La Revanche 
des dieux, \’origine s’en trouve dans ces mots de Paul Moncel 4 Marie: 
“Les dieux exilés se vengent en emportant la vitalité des peuples qui les 
chassent. . . . “5 De méme, raconte Félix, on a débité chez les socialistes 
des passages de ma piéce sociale, La Veille du Grand Soir, sans tenir 
compte naturellement, des passages qui exaltent l’aristocratie—La Veille 
du Grand Soir ou Le Repas du Lion? 

Autre exemple d’incorporation 4 la piéce d’un souvenir personnel: 
Félix vient de lire le manuscrit d’une piéce que lui a envoyée un jeune, 
Louis Léger, et cette lecture l’a enthousiasmé. La veille, le comité du 
ThéAtre-Francais a lu une délicieuse comédie, L’Ange déchu, qui a été 

“ Tbid., mt. vi. 151. 


“ Curel, Thédtre complet, Historique de la Fille sauvage, tv, 240-241. 
 Tbid., La Fille sauvage, m1. iv, 328. 
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recue par acclamations. Bernard parait alors et révéle & son pére sa 
supercherie: ‘‘Commences-tu 4 saisir, papa? . . . Léger et moi ne faisons 
qu’un. ... La piéce que tu as lue et que tu trouves si gentille, c’est 
L’Ange déchu. . . . ’“* Transposition de |’anecdote bien connue: Curel, 
débutant au théatre, envoyant 4 Antoine trois manuscrits différents sous 
trois noms d’emprunt. 

Enfin, dernier exemple, moins apparent que les précédents, de |’em- 
ploi fait par Curel de souvenirs personnels. Félix Dagrenat croit que son 
théAtre n’est pas assez humain—ceux qui vivent en famille ne le com- 
prennent pas—parce qu’il ignore ce qui émeut les autres hommes. Ne 
voulant pas de la vie de famille et désirant pourtant un “‘gosse d’étude,’”*” 
Félix rend mére une fille de ferme et c’est ainsi que nait Bernard qui, par 
un caprice cruel du sort, dérobe 4 son pére le génie. 

De nouveau, il y a la une transposition quelque peu ironique, d’une 
“expérience” personnelle de Curel. C’était sans doute cette méme ex- 
périence qui, quelque vingt ans auparavant, avait été a l’origine des 
Fossiles. Seulement, la venue d’un enfant, considérée tragiquement dans 
Les Fossiles, était traitée cavalitrement dans La Comédie du Génie. 

Curel a d’ailleurs senti combien il s’était livré dans ses piéces. Par 
fierté, il souffrait parfois de s’étre “livré tout entier 4 la voracité des 
foules.” Dans La Comédie du Génie, un ouvrier, Pergain, compare Céline, 
la prostituée, 4 Félix Dagrenat, l’auteur dramatique, et prétend ne voir 
entre leurs professions aucune différence: “Elle se vend, vous vous 
vendez aussi. . . . Ce sont vos tendresses, vos larmes, vos faiblesses que 
vous mettez en scéne. .. . ’“ Curel a eu soin de nous avertir dans son 
Historique que Pergain n’est qu’un de ces “‘fantoches qui traineront dans 
la boue ce que les apparitions du tableau suivant porteront aux nues.’’*® 
Et pourtant, dans les paroles de l’ouvrier, on sent l’expression d’un doute, 
d’un scrupule. ... 


Supposons maintenant que Curel ait créé ses personnages, que leur 
caractére, leurs idées, leurs sentiments, leur vie passée et présente lui 
soient connus, au moins dans les grandes lignes. II trace alors le scénario 
de sa piéce, puis se met a écrire. 

Curel insiste sur le fait que, lorsqu’il est en pleine production, se 
produit un véritable dédoublement qui a pour effet, en tant qu’auteur, 
de le rendre distinct de ses personnages. A dire vrai, ce dédoublement 
n’a pas lieu sans peine. Au début de son travail, il se met a écrire lente- 
ment, laborieusement: 

“ Curel, Thédire complet, La Comédie du Génie, 1, 2 tableau, i, 123. 

 Tbid., 126. “ Tbid., mm, 1* tableau, v, 145-146. 

* Tbid., Historique de la Comédie du Génie, vi. 5. 
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Je procéde suivant la méthode des professeurs de rhétorique, en me mettant 4 la 
place de mes personnages. ... Je ne dis rien qui vaille, mais j’écris tout de 
méme.°*? 


Cette période pénible dure en général de trois 4 dix jours, et Curel 
croit qu’elle est indispensable pour amener un état d’esprit différent de 
état normal: , 


Un beau matin, en me mettant 4a l’ouvrage, continue-t-il, j’ai l’intuition que si 
je recommengais tout, ma besogne irait toute seule. Alors, j’abandonne mon 
mauvais manuscrit.™ 


Et, sur ce nouveau point de départ, se produit un phénoméne intéres- 
sant: ces personnages qu’il fait mouvoir, agir, parler et penser, cessent 
de lui étre étrangers. A partir de ce moment, il “‘perd le sentiment de 
créer, de travailler en tant qu’auteur’’; il ajoute que s’il est interrompu 
par un ami au milieu de la composition, “le personnage intérieur continue 
son office.” Il écrit sur la dictée de ses bonshommes—sa seule appré- 
hension étant qu’ils s’en aillent tout d’un coup—mais sa “‘plume est 
menée par eux.” Enfin, en tant qu’auteur, il est si distinct de ces étres 
imaginaires—et le fait qu’il en est distinct constitue le dédoublement— 
qu’il se sent “‘indifférent 4 leurs joies et 4 leurs douleurs”’ et qu’il lui ar- 
rive d’accueillir leurs emballements “avec un sentiment d’ironie et 
méme de persiflage.””™ 

L’écrivain garde donc conscience de lui-méme: 


J’ai toujours conscience d’étre maitre du scénario, des idées philosophiques et 
en grande partie du style, de la couleur. . . . Je discute la moindre évolution de 
mes personnages.™ 


‘Cette conscience gardée par l’auteur de sa propre personnalité est 
indispensable 4 un écrivain, explique Curel, parce qu’un travail de com- 
position, d’une importance supréme s’il s’agit d’ceuvres dramatiques, 
doit toujours accompagner le travail d’invention. Supposez que je laisse 
parler mes personnages “‘la bride sur le cou’”’; le spectateur percevra une 
scéne trés vivante, assurément, mais dont il ne comprendra pas la moitié, 
faute de renseignements sur les personnages. ‘‘Je suis forcé, moi auteur, 
de superposer 4 l’ceuvre vivante l’ceuvre d’art et c’est le point trés 
délicat de mon travail.” 

Ayant eu l’occasion d’observer ce qui se passait en lui en composant 
une nouvelle piéce, Curel écrivait plus tard 4 M. Binet: 

Décidément, lorsqu’il y a dédoublement, les choses se passent bien par alternan- 
ces. Pendant dix ou quinze minutes . . . mes personnages tiennent le haut du 


6° A. Binet, op. cit., p. 165. 81 Tbid., p. 131. 82 Tbid., p. 124. 
83 A. Binet, op. cit., p. 125. % Tbid., p. 143. 
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pavé et ma propre personnalité s’efface, puis, pendant deux a cing minutes, cette 
derniére reparait, les personnages rentrant dans l’ombre, et ainsi de suite. 


Une piéce achevée, Curel avait aussi peu que possible le sentiment 
d’en étre l’auteur et finissait, au bout de peu de temps, par |’oublier 
presque complétement. I] avoue méme que s’il fallait y faire des re- 
touches importantes, “Il se sentirait aussi embarrassé que si on lui de- 
mandait de travailler 4 l’ceuvre d’un autre.” 

Ainsi, Curel distinguait deux éléments distincts qui collaboraient 4 la 
composition d’un drame: d’une part, des personnages, qui parlaient, ex- 
primaient des sentiments et des idées, accomplissaient ce qu’il appelle 
“Voeuvre vivante”; d’autre part, l’auteur, qui établissait le scénario, 
exercait un certain contréle sur ses personnages, leur suggérant quelques 
idées, discutant leur moindre évolution, et s’efforcait de rendre leurs 
paroles intelligibles, chargé en un mot de l’ceuvre d’art. 

“L’artiste” en Curel a été souvent critiqué. Dans presque toutes ses 
piéces, l’intrigue surtout présente de singuliéres défaillances: incidents 
bizarres, mélodramatiques ou qui font sourire, pauvrement imaginés, 
en somme, et quelque peu déconcertants. Est-il possible du moins, en 
examinant la facon dont Curel établissait le scénario de ses drames, 
d’expliquer ces défaillances? 


Le point de départ des piéces de Curel,comme celui de ses réveries, est 
presque toujours un fait réel, une anecdote, et dans ses Historiques, il 
nous a souvent fait connaitre ce point de départ. C’est en lisant un entre- 
filet dans un journal qu’il entrevit l’intrigue de La Nouvelle Idole, telle 
que nous la connaissons. Le point de départ du Coup d’Aile lui a été 
fourni par un épisode des campagnes coloniales, la révolte de deux 
officiers francais; celui du Repas du Lion, par un curieux phénoméne 
naturel qu’observa l’auteur, alors qu’il faisait construire un barrage au 
fond d’une vallée pour créer un étang artificiel. Terre inhumaine est 
sortie d’une anecdote de guerre, etc. 

Il ne s’agit 1a, bien entendu, que d’un point de départ. Souvent Curel 
a rattaché l’anecdote, le fait divers, soit 4 une idée de piéce qu’il portait 
déja en lui et qui, du fait de ce rapprochement, s’est trouvée modifiée— 
c’est ainsi qu’il établit La Nouvelle Idole et Le Coup d’ Aile*’—-soit 4 une 
grande scéne qu’il avait déja dans l’esprit—et il semble que Le Repas 
du Lion ait été bati de cette maniére.** De sorte que, connaissant au 


55 Thid., p. 145. 5 Tbid., p. 172. 

5? Voir ce que Curel dit 4 ce sujet dans son Historique de La Nouvelle Idole, 111, 139, 141, 
et dans son Historique du Coup d’Aile, v, 7-9. 

58 Voir ce que nous disons plus loin, 4 propos de la grande scéne du troisiéme acte du 
Repas du Lion. 
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moins deux points de sa piéce, dont le point de départ, il n’avait plus 
qu’a aller de l’un 4 |’autre. A propos de la genése de La Comédie du Génie, 
Curel écrit dans son Historique: “‘Je tenais le commencement de ma piéce 
et j’en connaissais le point culminant. Le plus difficile était fait.’®® 

Restait 4 établir le scénario. C’est alors que trois facultés entraient 
en jeu alternativement, chacune d’elles contribuant 4 développer I’in- 
trigue: l’imagination, le raisonnement et la mémoire. 

Curel déclare dans une de ses lettres 4 M. Binet qu’il “arrive souvent 
a imaginer grace 4 de longs raisonnements” et déclare que dans la com- 
position de L’Jnvitée, “le raisonnement peut revendiquer les six dixiémes 
du travail produit, |’imagination trois dixiémes et la mémoire un di- 
xiéme.’”®° I] parait en effet awoir considéré l’une quelconque de ses 
piéces comme un probléme de psychologie 4 résoudre, ce probléme con- 
sistant & mener des personnages qu’il connaissait, par une succession 
d’incidents savamment combinés, au point ov il voulait les conduire. On 
voit quel réle considérable joue ici le raisonnement. Dés |’époque oi il 
composait La Figurante, Curel avait déja conscience de sa méthode, 
puisqu’il terminait sa piéce sur cette réflexion de Théodore, en réalité 
réflexion de l’auteur lui-méme: 


Tenez, voila moi . . . Je n’ai pas comme vous la chance de guider les foules, mais, 
a l’occasion, je suis trés sensible au plaisir de faire manceuvrer deux ou trois 
personnes, et lorsqu’elles sont arrivées précisément au point qu’avait marqué ma 
volonté, je suis fort satisfait.™ 


. 


Si cette méthode était de nature 4 satisfaire le grand amateur de 
psychologie qu’était Curel, elle offrait des dangers au point de vue 
dramatique. Ici, en effet, ce n’est pas l’incident qui provoque les réac- 
tions des personnages, ce sont ces réactions, connues de |’auteur, qu’il 
s’agit de motiver et qui ménent ainsi 4 la découverte de l’incident. Ce 
que Curel nous apprend de la genése de L’Envers d’une Sainte illustre 
cette facon d’inventer les épisodes d’un drame: 


Mon imagination voit déja Julie en proie 4 toutes les tortures de la jalousie 
posthume. Qui fera naitre ces sentiments? La vue du milieu od il a vécu le mort et 
surtout la conversation de sa femme et de sa fille.” 


Trés souvent, Curel invente ainsi, par le raisonnement. 

L’ Amour brode, devenu La Danse devant le Miroir, montre ce que cette 
méthode d’invention par le raisonnement peut introduire d’artificiel 
dans une ceuvre littéraire. Une jeune fille aime un jeune homme; or, elle 
veut pénétrer jusqu’au fond de |’4me de celui qu’elle aime et finit par 


59 Curel, Thédtre complet, Historique de la Comédie du Génie, vt, 9. 
6° A. Binet, op. cit., 168. 6 Curel, Thédtre complet, La Figurante, m1. v. 334. 
8 A. Binet, op. cit., p. 162. 
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l’acculer au suicide en exigeant presque sa mort comme preuve supréme 
de son amour. Que faire? Eh bien, Curel va inventer une série de petits 
incidents qui seront de nature 4 provoquer alternativement le rapproche- 
ment, puis l’éloignement de ses personnages, véritable jeu de bascule 
qui les étourdira |’un et l’autre. . .. D’ot. emploi de moyens étranges: 
une femme, Louise, qui, tout en voulant rapprocher les deux amants, a 
l’air de faire tout ce qu’elle peut pour les séparer et surtout, le ‘‘truc’’ de 
la grossesse de Gabrielle, dont Curel a fait grand usage pour mener son 
héros “au point qu’avait marqué sa volonté.”’ ‘‘Gabrielle dit qu’elle est 
enceinte, puis qu’elle ne l’est pas, puis qu’elle l’est, puis qu’elle ne l’est 
pas,” disait Jules Lemaitre que ces brusques changements étonnaient 
fort. 

La Fille sauvage offre d’autres exemples de cette invention, pas tou- 
jours heureuse, des épisodes, grace 4 la connaissance qu’avait l’auteur 
des réactions qu’ils devaient provoquer. L’évolution de La Fille sauvage 
était connue d’avance par Curel dans ses moindres détails, puisqu’il 
était guidé par l’histoire ou du moins par la fagon dont il concevait 
histoire de l’humanité. La difficulté était alors d’inventer un incident 
que justifiat chacun des changements psychologiques de son héroine. 
Laborieusement, il a essayé de la résoudre, inventant une succession 
d’épisodes plus ou moins “symboliques,” les trois coups frappés a la 
porte, par exemple. Tout cela est certes trés ingénieux, mais on se de- 
mande s’il faut vraiment donner le nom d’imagination 4 une faculté 
si souple et qui combine si bien. 

La Fille Sauvage est, aprés tout, une piéce “‘symbolique,”’ d’une nature 
exceptionnelle. Mais voyez Le Coup d’ Aile. Il y avait 1a la matiére d’une 
fort belle piéce. L’ceuvre est malheureusement gitée par d’étranges 
défaillances d’invention. Exemple: |’auteur a voulu faire commettre a la 
fille de son héros un crime qu’elle juge abominable et qui la mette au 
niveau de Michel, le réprouvé. L’idée psychologique, si l’on peut dire, 
était bonne. Seulement, lorsqu’il s’est agi de traduire cette idée par un 
incident, tout ce qu’a trouvé Curel, c’est de faire voler par son héroine 
le drapeau d’un régiment dont le colonel logeait chez son oncle; et cette 
idée de drapeau volé est si extraordinaire et si naive qu’elle préte a 
sourire. 

Ainsi, Curel semble avoir attribué 4 l’imagination un rdéle assez 
modeste: celui de résoudre les difficultés au fur et 4 mesure qu’elles se 
présentaient. La fagon méme dont il parle d’elle dans une de ses lettres 
a M. Binet indique bien la nature des services qu’il lui demandait: 
“L’imagination, la bonne @ tout faire, la compatissante personne qui 


% Le Journal des Débats, 26 octobre 1893. 
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tourne toutes les difficultés, apporte, pleine de zéle, un nouveau sujet.’ 
C’est sans doute dans cette imagination toujours 4 la recherche d’ex- 
pédients qu’il faut chercher l’origine des deux dangers qui menacérent 
toujours Curel: l’intrigue de vaudeville, comme dans La Figurante et, 
d’autre part, l’intrigue mélodramatique, comme dans Le Coup d’ Aile. 
Quel est maintenant le réle joué par la mémoire dans |’élaboration 
des piéces de Curel? Nous avons vu plus haut que les souvenirs person- 
nels occupent une place considérable dans |’ceuvre de notre dramaturge. 
Mais la mémoire peut intervenir encore d’une autre facon: par des sou- 
venirs de lectures. Curel disait dans une de ses lettres 4 M. Binet: 


Mes lectures sérieuses laissent fort peu de traces immédiates; je comprends et 
j’oublie aussitét. Mais je garde des embryons d’idées qui seront repris, souvent 
aprés des années, complétés et modifiés 4 ma facon, toujours au moyen de réve- 
ries. 

Au moment ou Curel commengait sa carriére d’auteur dramatique, 
Ibsen était révélé par Antoine au public parisien. Certains critiques, 
notamment Jules Lemaitre, ne manquérent pas de signaler des analogies 
entre le théAtre de Curel et celui du Norvégien. Par contre, d’autres re- 
poussérent toute idée d’influence, considérant que les deux écrivains 
“cédaient l’un et l’autre 4 deux courants qui convergent rarement, et 
sans nécessité logique.’’® 

Il nous semble néanmoins possible de relever des traces, au moins 
probables, d’une influence ibsénienne, surtout dans les piéces de Curel 
appartenant 4 la premiére partie de sa carriére d’auteur dramatique. 
Nous ne parlons pas de ce que la formule méme du “théAtre d’idées” a 
pu devoir 4 Ibsen. Pour nous en tenir seulement au sujets, aux incidents 
des piéces de Curel, on reléve des analogies curieuses entre son théAtre 
et celui d’Ibsen. 

Les observations que nous allons présenter ne sont pas définitives, 
nous le savons. A moins d’une imitation littérale trés rare, ces questions 
d’influence sont toujours sujettes 4 caution. Et l’imitation littérale n’était 
pas du tout le fait de Curel. 

Le procédé employé ici serait bien plutét celui que nous avons indiqué 
4 propos de l’emploi fait par Curel des souvenirs personnels: Curel a “‘lu 
et médité” les drames d’Ibsen, s’est souvenu—consciemment ou non— 
de certains caractéres, de certains sujets, de certaines situations. Puis, 
la “réverie” s’en est emparée, a complété, modifié ces sujets, ces situa- 
tions, et Curel les a parfois utilisés dans ses propres piéces, sous leur 
nouvel aspect. Remarquons d’ailleurs que c’est 14 exactement la méthode 


“ A. Binet, op. cit., p. 158. % Tbid., p. 155. 
% P. Souday, “Francois de Curel,’”’ Revue de Paris, mt (15 mai 1928), 454. 
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qu’il définissait dans le passage, cité plus haut, de sa lettre A M. Binet. 
C’est ainsi que la scéne capitale de la conférence faite par Jean de Mire- 
mont aux ouvriers de son beau-frére,au troisiéme acte du Repas du Lion, 
pourrait bien avoir pour origine une scéne analogue du drame d’Ibsen, 
Un Ennemi du Peuple. 

Voici, résumé briévement, le drame d’Ibsen:*? Le Docteur Stockmann 
vit, fort considéré, dans sa ville natale. Il a découvert les propriétés 
particuliéres des eaux du pays et la localité, devenue station balnéaire, 
lui est redevable de sa prospérité présente. Mais au lieu de suivre exacte- 
ment les plans du docteur, les gens qui se sont chargés de mettre en 
ceuvre son idée, pour diminuer les frais, sont allés capter l’eau au-dessous 
d’un réservoir qui empoisonne de détritus pernicieux ces eaux qui doi- 
vent rendre la santé aux malades. 

Or, depuis quelque temps, 4 la suite de cas singuliers chez ses malades, 
Stockmann a des inquiétudes sur ]’état des eaux; il les fait analyser et 
la Faculté affirme que ces eaux sont pernicieuses, comme il le craignait. 
Le naif docteur se félicite d’abord d’avoir fait cette nouvelle découverte 
et s’appréte 4 dénoncer le péril. Ses amis l’approuvent, mais son frére 
le bourgmestre, au nom des intéréts de la communauté et en réalité au 
nom de ses propres intéréts, lui défend de faire connaitre au public les 
facheux résultats de son enquéte sur la salubrité des eaux. Peu a peu, 
Stockmann, qui résiste, est abandonné de tous. 

Jusqu’ici, rien de commun entre cette piéce et Le Repas du Lion. Mais 

voici maintenant ot les deux piéces offrent de singuliéres analogies. 
Le Docteur Stockmann décide d’organiser une réunion publique pour y 
exposer les faits. Le meeting a lieu. Son auditoire, hostile, empéche 
Stockmann de parler de la question des eaux, et le docteur, exaspéré, 
fait alors le procés du suffrage universel, de cette ‘ “»ctrine qui, a 
homme du commun, a celui qui représente l’ignoranc — . les infirmités 
sociales, attribue le méme droit de condamner et d’approuver, de régner 
et de gouverner, qu’aux étres distingués qui composent |’élite intellec- 
tuelle”: 
Qu’est-ce qui constitue la majorité des habitants d’un pays? Les gens intelli- 
gents ou les imbéciles? Nous sommes, je pense, tous d’accord pour affirmer que, 
si l’on considére le globe terrestre dans son ensemble, les imbéciles y forment un 
écrasante majorité. Mais alors, quand le diable y serait, il n’y a pas de droit au 
monde qui mette les gens intelligents sous la dépendance des imbéciles.® 


87 Nous avons emprunté une partie du résumé de la piéce a l’ouvrage de MM. L. de 
Colleville et F. de Zepelin, Le mattre du drame moderne: Ibsen, Vhomme et Vewore. (Paris: 
Collection des grands penseurs modernes, 1904). 

* Tbsen, Un Ennemi du Peuple, traduction du comte Prozor, (Paris: Librairie académi- 
que. Perrin et C*, 1913) rv, 171 
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et il affirme: “Le droit est de mon cété, 4 moi, et du cété de quelques 
individus isolés. Le droit est toujours du cété de la minorité.’’® 

Des murmures, des rires, interrompent Stockmann qui persiste 4 pro- 
clamer sa croyance aux droits de |’élite: 


Eh! n’en est-il pas ainsi de tout le reste du régne animal? Comparez un peu les 
espéces cultivées 4 celles qui ne le sont pas. . . . Figurez-vous d’abord un simple 
chien de village, un de ces misérables roquets qui courent, pelés, le long des rues, 
en salissant les murs. Et maintenant, mettez-le 4 cété d’un beau caniche, de ceux 
qui pendant plusieurs générations, ont été élevés dans des maisons seigneuriales, 
nourris de mets délicats, l’oreille faite aux sons de la musique et du langage har- 
monieux. Ne croyez-vous pas que le caniche aura le crane autrement développé 
que le roquet?”° 


Cette comparaison empruntée 4 la vie animale vaut 4 |’orateur des 
protestations indignées: 


Un bourgeois: Vous voulez maintenant nous transformer en chiens! 
Un autre: Nous ne sommes pas des bétes, monsieur le docteur!” 


Le Docteur Stockmann est alors solennellement déclaré “‘l’ennemi du 
peuple,” et l’acte se termine sur les exclamations furieuses de la foule: 
“Allons lui casser les vitres; Jetez-le dans le fiord!’’ Une émeute s’or- 
ganise et ses concitoyens, trop laches pour le jeter dans le fiord, vont 
casser les vitres de sa maison. 

On peut dire au moins que |’analogie entre cette scéne et le troisiéme 
acte du Repas du Lion est visible. L’idée d’une conférence faite par Jean 
de Miremont aux ouvriers de son beau-frére, les croyances mémes qu’il 
développe—croyances aux droits de l’élite, au réle bienfaisant des 
“maitres”—la double comparaison empruntée 4 la vie animale, (le lion 
et les chacals), le tumulte que provoquent ces déclarations, puis l’émeute, 
tout cela pourrait bien avoir été suggéré 4 Curel par Ibsen. 

Jean de Miremont parle aux ouvriers, développe sa théorie de “‘l’égo- 
isme bienfaisant”’ des employeurs: 


A présent, je m’apercois que l’individualisme rachéte sa dureté par les services 
qu’il rend. Ce n’est pas la foule qui crée, c’est un homme 4 lui seul énergique et 
plus intelligent que l’ensemble des autres.” 


Des voix l’interrompent. Enfin, Jean de Miremont met le comble a 
l’exaspération de son auditoire en empruntant, lui aussi, une comparai 
son 4 la vie animale: 


Lorsqu’au fond du désert le lion annonce par des rugissements qu’il se met en 
chasse, les chacals accourent en masse pour dévorer les restes de son carnage. 


 Tbid., tv, 172. 7 Tbid., tv, 179. 1 Ibid., tv, 180. 
7 Ibid., tv, 193. ™ Curel, Le Repas du Lion, m1. iv. 155. 
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Trop faibles pour attaquer le buffle, trop lents pour atteindre les gazelles, tout 
leur espoir est dans la griffe du roi. Dans sa griffe, entendez-vous! Au crépuscule, 
il quitte son repaire et cherche sa proie. La voici! . . . Alors, les bonds prodigieux, 
la lutte furieuse, les mortelles étreintes, puis le festin royal sous le regard re- 
spectueux des chacals. Lorsque le lion a le ventre plein, les chacals dinent .. . 
Le superflu du lion cruel est plus abondant que les prodigalités du lion généreux.” 


Aprés ces paroles audacieuses, la conférence dégénére en tumulte: 
“Les ouvriers: Traitre!... Vache! ...Trottons-nous!...On y va.” 
Les ouvriers organisent alors une émeute qui se terminait, dans la pre- 
miére version de la piéce, par le meurtre de |’imprudent orateur, dans la 
version définitive, par celui de leur patron, M. Boussard. Ajoutons qu’Un 
Ennemi du Peuple, joué 4 Paris en 1899, avait paru en traduction fran- 
gaise dés 1892 et que Curel dit avoir composé Le Repas du Lion du 15 
février au 10 avril 1897. 

C’est une autre piéce d’Ibsen, Jean-Gabriel Borkmann, qui peut avoir 
donné 4 Curel l’idée premiére du Coup d’Aile. Directeur d’une banque, 
Jean-Gabriel Borkmann a dilapidé les dépéts d’argent qui lui avaient 
été confiés. Il a passé huit ans en prison et, 4 sa sortie, est resté enfermé 
dans sa chambre pendant huit autres années, sans voir personne. A son 
immense désir de puissance, 4 son désir de régner sur les autres, Bork- 
mann a tout sacrifié, son propre bonheur et celui des autres, celui des 
siens. Malgré cela, il est sans remords. I] se prend pour un étre génial 
4 qui tout est permis, et ne doute pas que la société qui l’a frappé ne 
revienne un jour 4 lui, comme |’homme indispensable qu’on a méconnu. 
Grisé par l’illusion, il s’obstine, quoique réduit 4 l’impuissance, sé nour- 
rit d’espérances vaines, s’enferme dans son réve qu’il croit réalisable: 
“Recommencer la vie par en-bas et remonter une seconde fois vers les 
cimes pour m’élever plus haut que jamais, en dépit du passé.’ 

C’est aussi le réve de Michel Prinson, le héros du Coup d’Aile. Of- 
ficier francais envoyé en expédition au centre de |’Afrique, Michel Prin- 
son a conquis des territoires, s’est taillé un royaume. Quand le gouverne- 
ment lui a ordonné de remettre ses pouvoirs 4 un autre, il a refusé d’obéir 
et a massacré une colonne francaise envoyée pour le mettre 4 la raison. 
Vaincu, obligé de fuir, il a mené depuis cette époque une vie misérable. 
Mais il ne s’avoue pas vaincu. Obstinément, il poursuit son réve: trans- 
former son “‘ignominie en gloire’’ en conquérant de nouveaux territoires 
pour les donner a la France, et se sentir une fois de plus porté par la 
gloire, “l’aigle des grands sommets” qui autrefois, alors qu’il était jeune 
officier, “l’emportait d’un prodigieux coup d’aile si haut que, suus mes 

™ Tbid., mm. iv. 158-159. 


% Ibsen, Jean-Gabriel Borkmann, traduction du Comte Prozor, 8* ed. (Paris: Librairie 
académique Perrin et C*, 1929) mr, 154. 
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yeux, la foule s’enfoncait dans un abime d’oi sortait toujours un nom: 
le mien.”’* 

Tout comme Jean-Gabriel Borkmann, Michel ne regrette pas un in- 
stant sa conduite passée: “J’étais dans mon droit. J’avais planté le dra- 
peau de la France sur d’immenses territoires qui étaient ma conquéte. 
J’étais chez moi! Et l’on prétendait m’en chasser!”’”’ Il est sans remords. 
Lorsqu’il apprend que sa femme est morte: ‘‘Facheux! dit-il. Cette femme 
m’avait aimé.’’’* Sa mére est morte de chagrin, son pére s’est suicidé: 
“Trés triste, déclare Michel . . . Bah! quand un fruit véreux tombe de 
l’arbre, est-ce que les fruit voisins s’en plaignent?”’”® 

Il faut avouer qu’il y a entre les deux piéces des ressemblances: res- 
semblance de sujet et surtout ressemblance dans la conception du carac- 
tére des deux héros, Jean-Gabriel Borkmann et Michel Prinson. Seule- 
ment, 4 supposer que Curel ait repris l’idée du drame d’Ibsen, il l’a 
modifiée en utilisant un autre point de départ que lui avait fourni l’inci- 
dent Voulet-Chanoine, en incorporant dans sa piéce des idées et des 
souvenirs personnels, en en faisant une piéce “sur la gloire,” alors que 
le drame d’Ibsen est plutét une piéce “sur la puissance.” Mais ces idées 
de puissance et de gloire sont assez voisines pour que |’on puisse com- 
prendre comment Curel est passé de l’une 4 l’autre. 

Au cours de la premiére partie de sa carriére d’auteur dramatique— 
celle qui va jusqu’a sa retraite temporaire en 1905—il serait possible 
d’indiquer d’autres analogies entre des sujets, des incidents, des carac- 
téres empruntés aux drames de Curel et d’Ibsen, par exemple entre La 
Danse devant le Miroir et Rosmersholm. Mais nous n’osons le faire, car 
ces questions d’influence littéraire sont délicates et des rapprochements 
de plus en plus douteux et arbitraires toujours 4 craindre. 

Les ceuvres de Curel postérieures 4 sa retraite trahissent beaucoup 
moins que les précédentes cette influence probable d’Ibsen. Sans doute 
parce qu’a cette époque la mentalité de notre auteur avait changé et 
qu’elle se trouvait moins proche qu’elle ne l’avait été autrefois de celle 
d’Ibsen. Pourtant, le rapprochement que |’on peut faire entre une des 
derniéres piéces de Curel et un des drames du Norvégien est des plus in- 
attendus et des plus amusants. Nous voulons parler des ressemblances 
entre la joyeuse comédie de Curel, L’Joresse du Sage, et le plus sombre 
peut-étre des drames d’Ibsen, celui ov il exprime toute la tristesse d’une 
vie passée sans avoir vécu: Quand nous nous réveillerons d’entre les morts. 

Voici un bref résumé de la piéce d’Ibsen:** Dans un établissement bal- 


% Curel, Le Coup d’Aile, m1. i. 110. 7 Thid., 1. ix. 84. 

78 Thid., 1. ix. 82. 7 Tbid., 1. ix. 83. 

8° Nous avons en partie emprunté le résumé de la piéce a l’ouvrage déja cité de MM. de 
Colleville et de Zepelin. 
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néaire voisin d’un fiord se trouvent le grand sculpteur Rubek et sa jeune 
femme. Rubek est un artiste et son chef-d’ceuvre, “‘Résurrection,” |’a 
rendu fameux dans toute l’Europe. Mais il est las, découragé. Sa femme, 
la vigoureuse et sensuelle Maiane, le comprend pas. Du reste, sans amour 
pour elle, il la laisse excursionner librement avec un chAtelain, le vigou- 
reux Ulfheim, qui donne tout son temps 4 la chasse et au plaisir. 

Alors survient une jeune femme souffrante, Iréne, le modéle exquis 
de grace et de beauté qui a posé pour Résurrection. En livrant autrefois 
a l’artiste sa splendide nudité, elle réva de se donner a lui; mais Rubek, 
vivant seulement pour son ceuvre, écarta toute pensée charnelle. Depuis, 
Iréne est devenue folle. Rubek comprend qu’il a manqué sa vie: 

Iréne: L’irréparable ne nous apparaitra que... 

Rubek: Que? 

Iréne: Quand nous nous réveillerons d’entre les morts.. . ® 

D’autre part, la vigueur physique, la brutalité méme d’Ulfheim, exer- 
cent sur Maia, la femme de Rubek, une attraction singuliére: 

Maia: Savez-vous 4 qui vous ressemblez, monsieur Ulfheim? 

Ulfheim: Ma foi, je pense que je ressemble surtout 4 moi-méme .. . 

Maia: C’est cela: vous ressemblez trait pour trait 4 un faune... Barbe et 
pieds de bouc. Et puis les cornes.™ 


Bref, cette attraction devient un jour si irrésistible que Maia quitte 
Rubek pour suivre Ulfheim .. . 

Aventure assez commune, diront les cyniques. Et pourtant, il nous 
semble que la piéce d’Ibsen pourrait bien étre 4 l’origine de celle de Curel, 
que l’aurait modifiée, transposée, selon sa coutume, retenant l’opposition 
des deux caractéres: celui de Rubek, l"homme qui a consacré toute son 
existence 4 l’art, et celui d’Ulfheim, le viveur vigoureux, qui a joui de 
tous les plaisirs que pouvait lui offrir la vie telle qu’il la congoit, et est 
tout disposé 4 en jouir encore. Le premier, cessant d’étre un artiste, 
devient un philosophe trés idéaliste, et l’autre, avec moins de grossiéreté 
et de rudesse, nous donne le sympathique Hubert de Piolet, éleveur et 
grand chasseur. 

Voyons maintenant la piéce de Curel. Dans sa confortable demeure 
a la campagne, Paul Sautereau recoit la visite de sa niéce, Hortense. 
Cette Hortense, qui suit des cours 4 la Sorbonne, a pour professeur de 
philosophie Parmelins, l’illustre Roger Parmelins. Elle l’aime et a tout 
fait pour le séduire, allant jusqu’a écrire un livre intitulé La Création 
sensuelle (lisez: sensible), mais sans succés. I] est manifeste que le phi- 
losophe ne se soucie pas d’épouser une jeune fille pauvre. 

81 Thsen, Quand nous nous réveillerons d’entre les morts, traduction du comte Prozor, 10* 
ed. (Paris: Librairie académique Perrin et C'*, 1923), 1, 185. 

82 Tbsen, Quand nous nous réveillerons ... , op. cit., 1, 193-194. 
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Justement, Parmelins vient rendre visite 4 Paul Sautereau. Survient 
un deuxiéme larron, le baron de Piolet, Hubert de Piolet, gars jeune et 
bien bati qui n’a rien d’une métaphysicien. II est éleveur de la téte aux 
pieds, et cela se voit tout de suite: il est 4 peine présenté 4 Hortense qu’ il 
la compare a une jolie pouliche. 

Parmelins est maintenant 4 moitié disposé 4 épouser Hortense, mais 
malheureusement, Hortense se sent de plus en plus attirée vers Hubert 
de Piolet. ‘(Que voulez-vous?” explique Paul Sautereau 4 Roger Par- 
melins, ‘les femmes, quelle que soit la couleur de leurs bas, sont furieuses 
quand l’homme qui leur parle oublie qu’il est un m4le.”* 

Bonne joueuse, Hortense veut pourtant offrir 4 Parmelins une der- 
niére chance. Apercevant le philosophe qui se proméne dans le parc, elle 
fait semblant de ne l’avoir pas vu et, dans un costume fort simple, saute 
dans le réservoir 4 truites ott son oncle a l’habitude de se baigner. Par- 
melins baisse pudiquement les yeux sur son livre et fait semblant, lui 
aussi, de n’avoir rien vu. Il se sauve méme en criant, “Je n’ai rien vu!”’ 

Cette fois, c’est fini: Parmelins a bien perdu. D’ailleurs, qu’allait-il 
faire? S’enfermer dans la prison des sens? A l’ivresse des sens, il préfére 
“Vivresse du sage,” celle qu’on éprouve “chaque fois qu’aprés une bru- 
tale apparition d’Eve, on rentre intact au bercail des idées.”*™ Con- 
vaincu qu’il a le beau réle, Parrmelins boucle sa valise et s’en va, aban- 
donnant la jeune fille 4 son heureux rival. 

Si l’on admet que Curel ait pensé 4 la piéce d’Ibsen en écrivant la 
sienne, on voit le chemin qu’a pu suivre son esprit. Dans la piéce d’Ibsen, 
par exemple, Rubek, tout occupé de son art, n’avait pas fait attention 
a Iréne qui s’offrait 4 lui: ‘Je me suis exposée 4 tes yeux toute nue, lui 
dit-elle, et pas une fois tu ne m’as touchée. .. . ”* Or, Curel voulait 
préter 4 Parmelins la méme froideur, la méme indifférence. Mais com- 
ment s’y prendre, puisque les professeurs de philosophie n’emploient pas 
de modéles? Bah! a pensé Curel, se souvenant peut-étre d’un incident qui 
l’avait amusé, je me tirerai d’affaire en faisant plonger mon Hortense 
dans un bassin 4 truites, au nez méme de Parmelins épouvanté. 

Voici maintenant un passage du drame d’Ibsen qui nous montre Ulf- 
heim intéressant prodigieusement Maia par sa dureté: 


Maia: Avez-vous jamais été malade vous-méme, monsieur? 

Ulfheim: Jamais, sans quoi vous ne me verriez pas ici. . . Mais plusieurs de 
mes proches |’ont été, les malheureux! 

Maia: Et qu’avez-vous fait pour vos proches? 

Ulfheim: Je leur ai laché un coup de fusil, bien sar! 

Rubek: Un coup de fusil? 


83 Curel, L’Jvresse du Sage, 1. viii. 305. * Tbid., mm. x. 344. 
% Ibsen, Quand nous nous réveillerons . .. , op. cit., 1, 102. 
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Maia: Vous les avez tués? 

Ulfheim: Je ne rate jamais, madame. 

Maia: Des étres humains! 

Ulfheim: Je ne vous parle pas d’étres humains. 

Maia: Vos proches, avez-vous dit... 

Ulfheim: Quand je dis mes proches, j’entends mes chiens. 

Maia: C’est donc vos chiens qui sont vos proches. 

Ulfheim: Je n’en ai point d’autres que mes braves, honnétes et fidéles com- 
pagnons de chasse. Quand |’un d’eux se fait infirme et malade, paf! et voila 
l’ami expédié dans I’au dela.* 


Lisez maintenant ce fragment de dialogue entre Hubert et Hortense 
dans L’Ivresse du Sage: 


Hubert: Tenez, ce matin méme, vers quatre heures, je suis sorti, suivi d’une 
meute de neuf chiens . . . Je les avais achetés derniérement sans les essayer et 
je m’en étais tout de suite repenti ... Ils ne valaient pas le diable! . . . Aussi 
avais-je résolu de m’en défaire... 

Hortense: De les vendre? 

Hubert: Je suis trop honnéte pour vendre une mauvaise marchandise. C’est 
pour les tuer que je les emmenais. 

Hortense: Les tuer . . . de votre main? 

Hubert: Oui. 

Hortense: C’est abominable. 

Hubert: Moins que si je les avais livrés 4 un garde maladroit. Je tue raide sans 
faire souffrir . . . Donc, j’ai mené mes chiens dans un épais fourré au centre de la 
forét. La, je les ai fusillés tous |’un aprés l’autre .. . *” 


Et dans les deux piéces, le méme incident est utilisé 4 méme fin: montrer 
quelle séduction la dureté d’un homme peut exercer sur certaines 4mes 
féminines. Tout cela nous parait indiquer au moins que Curel, consciem- 
ment ou non—et sans doute consciemment—s’est souvenu de la piéce 
d’Ibsen en composant L’Jvresse du Sage. 

Nous n’avons pas I’intention de rechercher par le menu les “analogies” 
que l’on peut trouver entre certaines piéces de Curel et des drames d’Ib- 
sen, mais plut6t de montrer comment notre auteur composait ses piéces. 
Ecrivain essentiellement introspectif, Curel a parfois été géné lorsqu’il 
s’agissait de traduire dans la forme dramatique son “‘expérience per- 
sonnelle.” “L’ceuvre vivante,” c’est-a-dire tout ce qui est relatif 4 la 
psychologie de ses personnages, aux idées qu’ils expriment, constituait, 
selon Curel, la partie la plus aisée de son travail et cela se comprend, 
puisqu’ici l’introspection suffisait 4 peu prés 4 la tache. Mais “‘l’ceuvre 
d’art,” celle qui consiste 4 créer les situations les mieux propres 4 mettre 
ces personnages en valeur, constituait bien la partie délicate de son tra- 


% Tbid., 1, 84-85. 87 Curel, L’Jvresse du Sage, 11. vi. 289-290. 
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vail. L’imagination de Curel avangait alors timidement, ayant toujours 
besoin d’étre soutenue par le raisonnement et par la mémoire. Parfois 
elle restait 4 court et de 1a de singuliéres défaillances. 

Et puis, la personnalité de Curel est partout présente dans son ceuvre. 
Malgré ses efforts pour élargir au moyen des idées, la portée de ses piéces, 
c’est bien l’auteur lui-méme qui constitue, en définitive, le principal 
intérét de piéces comme L’A me en Folie ou La Comédie du Génie. L’ceuvre 
y perd peut-étre en généralité, en humanité. Derriére Justin Riolle, 
derriére Félix Dagrenat, un personnage nous passionne: ‘‘M. Francois 
de Curel, seul maitre solitaire de ce chateau hanté qu’est son théAtre.’’8* 


ANDRE LEVEQUE 
University of Wisconsin 


88 M. de Pawloski dans Le Journal du 6 mars 1926. 
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XXXVII 
LITERARY THEORIES ABOUT PROGRAM MUSIC 


HE year 1935, celebrating the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary 

of the birth of Bach, that great writer of a type of “program” music 
that for years was never suspected of being such, is an opportune time 
for a closer study of attempts made by literary men at criticizing and 
evaluating program music. Even for the great Bach there were no real 
“program notes” to suggest the attempts to portray definite stories and 
incidents in his organ chorales until Albert Schweitzer unearthed his 
clearcut attempts at writing program music, or music based upon facts 
or with a story. Bach seemed to feel that the music should actually tell 
the story without further use of words than those of the simple chorale 
tune he was developing. 

To those whose knowledge of program music is limited to battle pieces 
and descriptive bird or bell music the discovery of program features in 
Bach’s music is a decided surprise. If the American romantic writers who 
dabbled so easily with the subject of ‘‘music with a story” had under- 
stood Bach’s methods of composition, their comments on the nature of 
music would not have been so frequently pointless. Had the others be- 
sides Lanier been musically well enough trained to understand this 
statement of Bach’s method as given by Arthur W. Poister, an outstand- 
ing interpreter of Bach, they would not have made their rather feeble 
attempts at program music criticism.! 


Moved by the spirit of the words of the chorale, he (Bach) built around them a 
musical setting that portrays their context and enhances their beauty as a jewel. 
For example, in the chorale “Ich ruf’ zu Dir” the whole mood is that of beseech- 
ing appeal; the persistent reiteration of the pedal, like the steady quarternote 
progression in the pedals of the Credo of the B minor Mass, symbolizes man- 
kind’s persistent calling on God and the unshaken solidarity of the church’s 
faith in him . . . In the partita “O Gott, Du frommer Gott” the music of each 
variation portrays definitely the context of the corresponding stanza. For ex- 
ample, the fourth variation has a triumphant figure in the left hand to express 
the words: “Help me to overcome my foe,” and the seventh has the long descend- 
ing chromatic passages that Bach has always used to express sorrow or death. 
One might pile up example after example to prove this point.” 


Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, usually a mine of detailed 


1 For a full study of the musical ability of American romantic writers to be discussed in 
this paper, see the author’s doctoral dissertation Music and Literature in American Ro- 
manticism (Chapel Hill, 1929). 

? Arthur W. Poister, “Plea for the Study of ‘Organ Bach’ by the Serious Organist,” The 
Diapason (October, 1935), pp. 20-21. 
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information about music, gives only a scant column and a half to “‘pro- 
gramme music” and avoids making other distinctions than that between 
absolute and program music. As for the history of program music, there 
is this brief statement: 


What began as an occasional jeu d’esprit has suddenly grown, in modern times, 
into a serious form of Art; and its growth has possibly been too rapid for its 
health.* 


In order to evaluate properly the quality of program music criticism and 
set it off in its place in history, a summary study of early attempts at 
evaluating program music must be made. 

In Greek art forms music had no separate existence, for it was always 
an adjunct of poetry and dance.‘ Hence the suggestions of program 
music in Greek music are far removed from what we today consider 
program music to be. Since the Greek music was vocal—for instru- 
mental music as a distinct art form is a recent contribution—program 
music was a much easier type to present to an audience than it is today. 
The Richard Strauss of Greece was Timotheus, who tried to make music 
express the intimate emotions of men and the greatest forces of nature, 


Like many another, he wrote a passage of storm music; the comment of his 
audience was that the sound was like nothing so much as a pot boiling over. In 
the “‘Semele”’ he tried to express the agony of a mother’s travail; the critics said, 
“Yes, your words certainly have a shrieking sound; but have they anything 
else?” . . . The only difference between the methods of Strauss in the “Domestic 
Symphony” and those of Timotheus is that the one works with notes, the other 
with words. It was the sound of the words that caught the ear of a Greek au- 
dience.5 


To the Athenians the word music implied several connotations: 
“firstly the rhythm of musical speech, and then especially lyric poetry 
with some simple accompaniment of lyre or flute.’”’ To the Greeks of the 
Great Age, and especially to the Athenians, the highest form of music 
was vocal music.* Music was pre-eminently song for the Greeks. Instru- 
mental music was mainly accompaniment for rhythmic chanting of 
poetry and drama. “The rise and fall of the melody corresponds in the 
main to the rise and fall of the spoken words denoted by the accents, 
which were marks not of stress but of pitch.””? Thus when Butcher speaks 
of the “imitative” quality of music in the Aristotelian philosophy, one 
must remember the complicated nature of the music of Greece. Music 


3 Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians (New York, 1927), pp. 257-258. 
4 Encyclopedia Britannica, 13th edition, “Greek Music.” 

5 F. A. Wright, The Arts in Greece (London, 1923), p. 48. 

6 Wright, of. cit., p. 51. 7 Wright, of. cit., p. 50. 
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was held by Aristotle, as by the Greeks generally, to be the most “imita- 
tive” or representative of arts. The reason for its excellence lies in its 
ability to produce a “direct image, a copy of character.’’* This theorizing 
was limited only by the number of philosophers, for Wright asserts that 
the theorists spent themselves in all kinds of eccentricities: ‘‘moral, 
mystical, medical, mathematical—Pythagoras, Plato, the Asclepiada— 
every kind of theorist and every kind of delusion, intentional or volun- 
tary.”’ Pythagoras tried to force his mysticism and hazy mathematics 
into music: 


The intervals of music, he said, are to be judged intellectually through numbers 
rather than sensibly by the ear. Plato combined this mysticism and mathematics 
with vague theories as to the “music of the spheres’ and “golden numbers,” 
and introduced a new diversion by confusing music and morals.° 


The music of Greece produced a definite response in the mind of the 
hearer because oi the threefold nature of the associations that were in- 
herent in the music: the words of the music, the modal quality of the 
melody, and the rhythmical scheme of the meter.'® Since for us these 
associations are lost, we do not get definite responses intended by the 
musician. Since our modern music has only two modes, the major and the 
minor, our musicians can suggest an atmosphere but cannot produce 
exactness in response. Since the musician in Greece could produce the 
exact state of mind that he wished for, his power seemed limited only to 
the range of intellectual and emotional states of man. Thus musicians 
were thought to be charmers and workers of magic, for they induced in 
the audience just the psychological state desired. The myths of Orpheus, 
Terpander, Cecelia, Timotheus, and others illustrate the widespread 
acceptance of the idea that music can induce any desired state of mind 
with its associated emotional reaction. 

Another strong atiempt to make music produce by association with 
certain forms definite and characteristic moods was highly developed in 
the sixteenth-century instrumental music. 


A complete code of musical symbolism came to maturity in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Part of it was profoundly true and characteristic of moods; part was harm- 
lessly mechanical; and a few details were manifestly false... But we must not 
expect too much descriptive power in early instrumental music; and when a 
scholar tells us that a funeral piece for organ by Froberger depicts in its final 
rising melisma the ascent of the soul to heaven, he unwittingly accuses Fro- 


® S. H. Butcher, Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, with a critical text and trans- 
lation of the Poetics (London, 1923), p. 130. ® Wright, op. cit., p. 51. 

*° For an extended discussion of these points, see the author’s dissertation, op. cit., pp. 
16-19. 
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berger of sinister intentions in a precisely similar funeral piece which ends with 


- a descent to the lowest bass." 


When Bach, writing later, used a similar code of musical symbolism, 
as Arthur Poister suggests in the above quotation and Albert Schweitzer 
in his Johann Sebastian Bach,” he was developing the methods of these 
early musicians. However, since the code became cryptic and inter- 
preters of Bach’s music failed to grasp the meaning inherent in the musi- 
cal structure of his chorales, the listener as well was mystified and 
stricken with awe. Modern interpreters are now able, because of their 
understanding of the code, to impart to their auditors the meanings of 
the music. Bach’s compatriots of a fifty-year-later period, the members 
of the German Romantic School, were nearly as ignorant of the qualities 
that make up his greatness as the rest of the contemporary musicians. 
Charles Sanford Terry mentions “the neglect which obscured his 
(Bach’s) grandeur for nearly a century . . . He awaited the advent of a 
generation better able to fathom him.’ An unsigned article in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th edition, notes that Hoffmann, “under the 
name of Johannes Kreisler, Kapellmeister, wrote the excellent musical 
criticisms on J. S. Bach—at that time almost forgotten—on Beethoven 
and others, which inspired Schumann’s Kreisleriana.”" There is a mis- 
leading statement here, for the complete edition of Hoffmann and a 
smaller edition of his musical writings contain only two essays dealing 
with Bach, one comparing Bach’s music to a cathedral, the other praising 
the publication of Bach’s English Suite, a rather minor work of Bach. 


Ich sehe in Bachs achtstimmigen Motetten den kiihnen, wundervollen, romanti- 
schen Bau des Munsters mit all den fantastischen Verzierungen, die kiinstlich 
zum Ganzen verschlungen stolz und prichtig in die Liiste emporsteigen.* 


It could hardly be expected that much criticism could be made when it 
is noted that there was only a part of a single piece of Bach’s music in 
print as late as 1799. Schumann was the foremost critic in demanding 
publication of Bach’s works and it was largely because of him that the 
Bach Gesellschaft was formed.'* He was very much interested in Hoff- 
mann’s music theories. Like Poe, he attempted explanations of his poetic 
methods. However, he is very careful to “guard against the supposition 


1 Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th edition, xvm, 563. 

12 Albert Schweitzer, Johann Sebastian Bach, translated by Ernest Newman (London, 
1911), m, 40-74. 18 Grove’s Dictionary of Music, 1, 197. 

M4 Encyclopedia Britannica, 1, 621.—The thirteenth-edition article makes no such state- 
ment, and there the article is signed. 

4 E. T. A. Hoffmann, Sdémiliche Werke, edited by Rudolph Franke (Munich and Leipzig, 
1924), m, 46. 16 Grove, op. cit., 1, 182. 
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that he imagined a definite object in his mind . . . and then tried to de- 
scribe it in notes. His method was rather to invent the piece quite inde- 
pendently and afterwards to give it a particular meaning by superscrip- 
tion . . . which is entirely apart from any connection with what is called 
Programme Music.’ Istel, however, feels that Schumann’s position on 
program music is not clear.'* 

It was for Beethoven’s instrumental music that highest praise was 
given. Hoffmann, in a characteristic burst of praise, wrote: 


Keine Kunst geht so rein aus der inneren Vergeistigung des Menschen hervor, 
keine Kunst bedarf nur so einzig rein—“geistiger”’ atherischer Mittel als die 
Musik. Die Ahnung, des Héchsten und Heiligsten, der geistigen Macht, die den 
Lebensfunken in der ganzen Natur entziindet, Gesang, der Ausdruck der héch- 
sten Fiille des Dasseins—Schépferlob.'® 


In the introduction to his criticism of Beethoven’s Instrumental Music, 
Hoffmann clearly states his belief in the superiority of instrumental 
music over the other arts: 


Sollte, wenn von der Musik als einer selbstindigen Kunst die Rede ist, nicht 
immer nur die Instrumentalmusik gemeint sein, welche jede Hilfe, jede Beimi- 
schung einer andern Kunst (der Poesie) verschmihend, das eigentiimliche nur 
in ihr zu erkennende Wesen dieser Kiinste, rein ausspricht?—Sie ist die ro- 
mantischste aller Kiinste, beinahe méchte man sagen, allein echt romantisch, 
denn nur das Unendliche ist ihr Vorwurf.—Orpheus’ Lyra 6éffnete die Tore des 
Orkus. Die Musik schliesst dem Menschen ein unbekanntes Reich auf, eine 
Welt, die nichts gemein hat mit der dussern Sinnenwelt, die ihn umgibt, und in 
der er alle bestimmten Gefiihle zuriicklasst, um sich einer unaussprechlichen 
Sehnsucht hinzugeben.*° 


Tieck, as Haym has noted, also puts instrumental music above other art 
forms: 


Vor der Vokalmusik bevorzugt er die Instrumentalmusik. Denn nur in dieser 
sei die Kunst unabhingig und frei. Der Triumph der Musik sind die Sym- 
phonien; das Drama, welches der Dichter schaffen kann, ist nichts gegen das- 
jenige, welches eine Symphonie vor uns entwickeln kann. Ein wunderliches 
Zeugnis, welches da der Dichter—und zwar ein Dichter, der fiir das Drama 
schwirmte, der gern mit Shakespeare gewetteifert hatte—gegen seine eigne 
Kunst ausstellt, im héchsten Grade bezeichnend fiir die Mangel und Schwichen 
seiner Dichtungsweise.” 


17 Grove, op. cit., tv, 674. 

18 Edgar Istel, Die Bliitezeit der musikalischen Romantik in Deutschland (Leipzig, 1920), 
p. 71. 

19 Tstel, quoting Hoffmann in Die Bliitezeit der musikalischen Romantik in Deutschland. 
(Leipzig, 1909), p. 8. 2° Hoffmann, op. cit., 11, 46. 

%t Rudolph Haym, Die Romantische Schule (Berlin, 1914), p. 122; also, Henri Lichten- 
berger, Germany and its Evolution in Modern Times (London, 1913), p. 387. 
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Although the poets of the Romantische Schule did attempt imitations 
of musical effects in their verse,” the musicians who introduced descrip- 
tive and narrative features into their works usually followed the well- 
known suggestion that Beethoven made on his “pastoral symphony”’: 
rather the expression of feelings than sound-painting.* Wilibald Nagel 
asserts that, following poetry, music tried not only to be descriptive but 
to go further and be plastic; this attempt resulted in the introduction of 
the dissonance as an end in itself.* But the romantic theorizers did not 
call for this imitation of poetry in music. Hoffmann, in the essay on 
Beethoven’s instrumental music mentioned above, distinguished be- 
tween imaginative and realistic music, attributing to music as its highest 
quality the power, not to describe specific events, but to suggest the 
infinite longing of the human soul.* Music is the most romantic of the 
arts, because it is not hindered by the specific meanings of words which 
link one to the material world. 

Gléckner has shown that Hoffmann may have influenced Schopen- 
hauer’s theories of program music.* There are not many similarities in 
the theories of the two men. They merely agree on the impossibility of 
program music, the first because undescriptive music best expresses the 
great longing of the soul, the second because music is the best expression 
of the Will. Schopenhauer puts his ideas thus: 


Music is thus by no means like the other arts, the copy of the ideas, but the 
copy of the Will itself, whose objectivity the Ideas are. This is why the effect 
of music is so much more powerful and penetrating than the other arts, for they 
speak only in shadows, but it speaks of the thing itself . . . Music, therefore, as 
regarded as an expression of the world, is in the highest degree a universal lan- 
guage, which is related indeed to the universality of concepts, such as they are 
related to the particular things. . . . (Music) must not bean imitation produced 
with conscious intention by means of conceptions, otherwise the music does not 
express the inner nature of the Will itself, but merely gives an inadequate imi- 
tation of its phenomena. 

All especially imitative music does this; for example, the Seasons by Haydn; 
also many passages of his Creation in which phenomena of the external world 
are directly imitated; also all battle pieces. Such music is entirely to be rejected. 


22 See my Music and Literature in American Romanticism, pp. 48-50. 

23 Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th edition, xvmm, 564. 

% Wilibald Nagel, ‘Ueber das Romantische in der deutschen Musik” Jahrbuch der 
Musik (Leipzig, 1905), p. 23. 

% The basis of this criticism lies in Hoffmann, op. cit., 1, 46-56, and in an unpublished 
MS. by Arthur Ware Locke, Music and Romanticism. 

%® Ernst Gléckner, Studien zur romantischen Psychologie der Musik (Miinchen, 1909), 
p. 27.—For fuller treatment of German musical theories see my doctoral dissertation, 
passim chapter I. 
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How rich in content and full of significance the language of music is, we see 
from the repetitions, as well as the Da Capo, the like of which would be unbear- 
able in works composed in a language of words, but in music are very appro- 
priate and beneficial, for in order to comprehend it fully we must hear it twice.*” 


Although the English and French have written a great deal about the 
powers of music,?* few have much to say about description in music. 
Addison, noted for his lack of relish for music, finds an excuse for some 
types of imitative or descriptive music: 


It would be yet more strange to represent visible objects by sounds that have no 
ideas annexed to them, and to make something like description in music. Yet it 
is certain, there may be confused, imperfect notions of this nature raised in the 
imagination by artificial composition of notes, and we find that great masters 
in the art are able, sometimes, to set their hearers in the heat and hurry of 
battle, to overcast their minds with melancholy scenes, and apprehensions of 
deaths and funerals, or to lull them into pleasing dreams of groves and Elisiums.*® 


James Harris merely remarks in his Three Treatises that music as an 
imitative art has very confined powers.** Arthur Ware Locke, in his well 
written Music and the Romantic Movement in France, has shown that the 
leaders in French Romanticism gave “little thought to any peculiar 
romantic quality in music and felt no special sympathy with the art.”’ 
They did not feel that “‘in order to express the indefinite, all definiteness 
of expression must be lost and only suggestion and impression left.’ 


87 Schopenhauer, Gesammelte Werke (Leipzig, 1877), Book m1, 330-342. 

In order to discover the availability of the German musical aesthetics in America before 
1845, I have traced the writings of German romanticists as they appear in this country 
before 1845. There were no book translations before 1845 of the writers on music subjects 
noted by Frederick Morgan in his German Literature in Translation (Madison, 1913). In 
1840 the Democratic Review heads a poem with a short translation from Wackenroder 
(p. 32). Scott Holland, in German Literature in American Magazines prior to 1846 lists sev- 
eral translations of Hoffmann. In 1842 Graham’s Magazine included in the same issue Hoff- 
mann’s “Ritter Gluck” translated by W. W. Story, and Poe’s “Masque of the Red Death.” 
Hoffmann’s story is based on the knight who was unable to bear music. This theme is similar 
to the theme in Poe’s “‘Fall of the House of Usher.” In 1845 Littell’s Living Age reviewed a 
book containing a story of Hoffmann’s, not concerned with music. In 1847 the Athenaeum 
and the Daguerreotype printed five-page reviews of Hoffmann’s stories as published in 
French, giving excerpts from Hoffmann and comments upon his musical purity and influ- 
ence upon Weber’s “Der Freischutz.’’ And finally Hale’s Today printed a translation of Der 
Dopelganger, a story without musical significance. None of these show direct influence upon 
American writers. Importations of English versions have never been traced. 

8 For a study of this consult the introductory chapter of my dissertation. 

29 “Mr. Addison had no relish for music, and is never so much out of the way as when he 
talks about it.” Cited by Oswald Doughty in The English Lyric in the Age of Reason (Lon- 
don, 1922), p. 38. 3° Spectator Papers, number 416. 

% James Harris, Three Treatises (London, 1744), p. 932. 

% Arthur Ware Locke, Music and the Romantic Movement in France (London, 1921), p. 
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Rousseau wrote of a type of program music in which “sleep, stillness of 
night, loneliness, even silence may be painted by music. The composer 
will not present such scenes directly but will call up in our souls the same 
impression which we receive from the real scenes.’”’ Until Balzac none 
comprehended as clearly as Rousseau the romantic possibilities of music.* 
Few of the other romantic writers in France seem interested in music. 
Huneker remarked that: 


Chateaubriand, Victor Hugo, Gautier, Alfred de Vigny, de Musset, Flaubert, 
Dumas fils, Zola, the de Goncourts—the brothers—secretly abominated music; 
this mixed company was not fond of the heavenly maid.* 


Balzac understood music as “an intensely expressive and descriptive 
language.’ That this would classify him as believing in program music 
is highly conjectural. Since Lamartine recognized ‘‘the romantic at- 
tribute of music—indefiniteness—”’ he would be opposed to program 
music.** These meager references are all that point to an attitude on pro- 
gram music in the early eighteenth century English writers and in the 
French romanticists. 

In England during the period of the romantic urge one man stands out 
prominently for his opinion on program music. He is doubly significant 
as Emerson refers to him in his Journal.*’ William Gardiner’s master- 
piece had the very impressive title: The Music of Nature, or an attempt 
to prove that what is passionate and pleasing in the art of singing, speak- 
ing, and performing upon musical instruments is derived from the 
sounds of the animated world. From such a discussion as the musical 
qualities in a dog’s bark and whether barking is an acquired characteristic 
the book turns toa fine estimation of Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony: 


It was on a hot summer’s day that Beethoven sat upon a stile in the environs of 
Vienna, and caught from nature those imitative sounds in the Pastoral Sinfony. 
How admirably do the violins in that extraordinary composition represent the 
soft fluttering stir of the insects—the hum in the noontide warmth of a summer’s 
day.*8 


There is one flaw in this beautiful theory. Since Gardiner believes in 
the ability of the musician to grasp these sounds from nature he expects 





21. Two other satisfactory books on the French romanticists and music are: Musique et 
Litterature (Paris, 1923) by Coeuroy, and Sensibilite Musicale et Romantisme (Paris, 1925) 
by Baldensperger. % Locke, op. cit., p. 26. 

* James Huneker, Overtones a Book of Temperaments (New York, 1904), p. 187. 

% Locke, op. cit., p. 27. %* Locke, op. cit., p. 26. 

8? Edward Waldo Emerson, Emerson Waldo Forbes, editors, Journals of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (Boston and New York, 1909), x, 201. 

%8 William Gardiner, The Music of Nature (London, 1832; Boston, 1838). 
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the listener to recognize them as sounds of nature in music. It does not 
follow that the listener can do this. Gardiner, nevertheless, is important 
because he favors program music. It must be remembered that the St. 
Cecelia odes on the powers of music are excluded from this study because 
they deal with vocal music and not with program music. 


An extended survey of early American literature unearthed many 
poems, articles, and reviews relating to music, but disclosed only one 
man making a disturbance about program music. James Kirk Paulding, 
friend of Irving and collaborator with him in the Salmagundi Papers, 
makes a huge joke of program music, reminding one of Hoffmann in his 
manner of expression. Writing under the pseudonym of Anthony Ever- 
green, Paulding indulges in a tirade against modern music. In a later issue 
Mr. Demy Semi-Quaver, also Mr. Paulding’s pseudonym, undertakes to 
praise program music. 


I have felt terribly hurt and offended by Mr. Evergreen’s terrible philippic 
against music . . . and was under serious apprehension that his strictures might 
bring the art which I have the honor to profess into contempt . . . (He thinks 
modern music excels the ancients, as he has written a work which reduces the 
art to perfection. Of course he has a model) for of course I took the hint... 
from some of those meritorious productions that have lately come abroad and 
have made such a noise under the title of overtures. (Especially do they excel 
in descriptions of war and battle by music.) But it is more especially in the art 
of imitating inimitable things and giving the language of every passion and 
sentiment of the human mind so as to do away entirely with the necessity of 
human speech, that I particularly excel the most celebrated musicians of ancient 
times. 

I think, sir, I may venture to say there is not a sound in the whole compass of 
nature which I cannot imitate, and even improve upon; nay, what I consider 
the perfection of my art, I have discovered a method of expressing in the most 
striking manner, that indefinable, indescribable silence, which accompanies the 
falling of snow. 


And then he takes upon himself the task of describing his marvelous new 
work entitled, “The Breaking Up of the Ice in the North River.” The 
work is composed in the form of a symphony, with movements and con- 
ventional musical titles. The attack upon program music which he is 
making in this way is much deeper than it appears on the surface. 


Andante A ffettuoso (in the state house at Albany) Flourish of jack-a-donkeys. 
Ice cracks; Albany in a hubbub.—air, “Three children sliding on the ice, all on 
a summer’s day.” Citizens quarrelling in Dutch—chorus of tin trumpets, a 
cracked fiddle, and a handsaw. 

Allegro Moderato Hoar frost; this if given with the proper spirit has a charming 
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effect and sets everybody’s teeth a chattering ... Symptoms of snow—con- 
sultation of old women who complain of pains in the bones, and rheumatics— 
air, “There was an old woman tossed up in a blanket, etc.” 

Allegro Staccato Wagon breaks on ice—people all run to see what is the matter— 
air siciliano,—Can you row the boat ashore Billy Boy, Billy Boy—” 
Andante: frost—fish frozen up in the ice—air, ‘Oh, why dost thou shiver and 
shake, Gaffer Gray, and why does thy nose look so blue?” Flourish of two penny 
trumpets and rattles—consultation of North River Society—determine to set the 
river on fire, as soon as it will burn—air, “‘O, what a fine kettle of fish.” 


And so the concert goes on until finally the work ends with the blowing 
up of Sand’s power house. This “chef d’oevre,” as he calls it, has great 
importance for amateurs, ‘“‘who very properly estimate music in propor- 
tion to the noise it makes, and delight in thundering cannon and earth- 
quakes.” He has experienced some difficulty in securing a strong enough 
piano, as this work has already broken up six.*® Music as a means of 
narration is fine, but Paulding considers even greater possibilities. He is 
ready to perfect a language made up of musical sounds, so that conversa- 
tion may be accomplished without music. 


Whenever this science of music is cultivated, nothing more will be necessary 
than a knowledge of its alphabet; which being almost the same everywhere will 
amount to a universal medium of communication. A man may thus—with his 
violin under his arm, a piece of resin and a few bundles of catgut—fiddle his 
way through the world and never be at a loss to make himself understood.“ 


This outburst against program music is an anticipation of the usual ob- 
jection of the romanticist to program music. Paulding has cleverly killed 
his opponents by an overdose of their own medicine. Music, it is true, is 
considered a universal language by many writers, but it is more than that 
contained in Demy’s catgut. 


John Sullivan Dwight, music teacher at Brook Farm and Boston Mu- 
sic critic, thought it significant that interest in Beethoven sprang up in 
America about the time interest arose in Emerson.“ He thought “‘tran- 
scendentalism” arose instantaneously when the C minor Symphony of 
Beethoven was played in Boston. In his lecture before the Harvard 
Musical Association in 1841 Dwight has some important things to say 
relative to program music. He is opposed to the subjugation of music to 
other arts and stands for pure or absolute music much in the manner of 
Hoffmann and Richter, whom he knew well. Since these addresses are 
rare, a liberal quotation is given: 

% James Kirk Pauling, Works (New York, no date), 1, 208. 


4 Paulding, op. cit., 1, 215. 
“| George Willis Cooke, John Sullivan Dwight (Boston, 1898), p. 59. 
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A great deal is said about imitations of nature, or stories of human life, running 
through music; and there is a great joy among the disciples when some such 
hint, by way of explanation of his meaning in some piece, admired we know not 
why, can be got from the great master . . . To hear music truly, you enter the 
realm of music, and hear nothing but music; you forget your former state; his- 
tories, persons, scenes, thoughts, words, are foreign here; it is not their element; 
the most you can do will be to say like Paul, “I do not know whether I was in 
the body or out of the body” . . . Imitative music is sometimes wonderful, but 
it is not the highest. Music is essentially subjective, and mere musical imitations 
of objects are a prostitution of the art. (He mentions among other bad imita- 
tions, the Battle of Prague, frequently mentioned by Americans, and Haydn’s 
Creation.) Such is music, as an art, no parasite, living upon other arts, but en- 
dowed with an independent being, and entrusted with its peculiar mission . . . 
Indeed, all progress in musical taste brings with it a growing preference for 
instrumental music over vocal.” 


W. W. Story also made an address the next year, referring indirectly to 
program music. 


Truly music is as Hoffmann says the Sanscrit of nature expressed in tones. . . 
But music, before it can attain that position from which it shall cooperate with 
the arts in sending forth an influence to purify the morals and strengthen the 
character, must be recognized as an art ... an art embodying the highest and 
noblest craving of our nature and demanding for its development not the chance 
effort of a leisure hour, but the steady pursuit of a whole life. (He asserts that no 
poem can track the flight of music.) 

Why it is such a language—how it awakens such emotions—cannot be an- 
swered. We may only say, such is simply the fact. The aim of music is not to 
write a poem, which could be easily written in words, but to whisper a secret, 
which must otherwise remain unspoken; to weave around you finally nothing 
more nor less than music . . . Music is not so much one thing, as the essence of 
all things.“ 


In his address C. P. Cranch rhapsodizes on the great powers of music 
and likewise takes his stand against direct picturization in music. 


I conceive of music as the finest expression of life, from its lowest, actual, up to 
its highest ideal phases. It is vague, because thoughts and feelings that it aims 
to express partake of the infinite. It represents nothing with the graphic outline 
of a pencil, because it strives to paint what no outlines can take in. It is the 
heart’s prayer, which cannot embody itself so fully as in the language of tones 
and harmonies...“ 


* Address before the Harvard Musical Association, 1841. Dwight assisted Mrs. Eliza 
Lee in translating and publishing Richter’s biography, according to Cooke, op. cit., p. 72. 

* Address before the Harvard Musical Association, 1842. 

“ Address before the Harvard Musical Association, 1845. 
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Since Thoreau was opposed to formal music as being interesting only 
in so far as one had lost his appetite for nature, he would throw out pro- 
gram music as being a puny substitute for something better. “The Battle 
of Prague” he was willing to listen to if not played too “bangy.’” The 
“telegraph” harp was better in his estimation than any other music. 
“On the railroad I hear the telegraph. This is the lyre that is as old as 
the world . . . This is all of music. The utmost refinements of art, me- 
thinks, can go no further.’ And that is as far as we can go with Thoreau. 

Emerson seems to have accepted the theories of Gardiner, mentioned 
above. He thought that in art “does nature work through the will of a 
man filled with the beauty of her first works.”*? But many should not 
entirely imitate nature, for “in our fine arts, not imitation but creation 
is the aim.’”** When Emerson heard Haydn’s oratorios definite pictures 
appeared to him: “The notes present to the imagination not only mo- 
tions, as of the snake, the stag, the elephant, but colors also; as the green 
grass. The law of harmonic sounds reappears in the harmonic colors.’”** 
Now if Emerson means that these pictures appear to anyone with im- 
agination, he is granting the basis upon which program music is built. 
If the music awakens definite images, it is true program music. But in 
another discussion he says: ““Though we travel the world over to find the 
beautiful, we must carry it with us, or find it not.’ 

Poe is somewhat confused in his discussion of program music. He can- 
not tolerate music that intends to give a definite impression. 


I know that indefiniteness is an element of true musical expression. Give it any 
undue decision—imbue it with any determinate tone—and you deprive it, at 
once, of its ethereal, its ideal, its intrinsic and essential character... It has 
not, indeed, lost its power to please, but all which I call the distinctiveness of 
its power. A determinateness of expression is sought by composers who should 
know better—is sought as a beauty rather than rejected as a blemish." 


He continues his objections by referring to an example of the poorer sort 
of program music: the “Battle of Prague.” But his objections imply that 
program music is impossible, because he wishes all ‘‘determinateness of 
tone” to be done away with. It is music that is indefinite in its effect 
that appeals to him. 

And indefinitiveness—an indefinitiveness recognized by every musician who 


is not a mere fiddler, as an important point in the philosophy of his science—as 
the soul, indeed, of the sensations derivable from its practice—sensations which 


Writings of Henry Thoreau (Boston, 1905), xv, 357. Thoreau, op. cit., x1, 65. 

4? Emerson’s Complete Works (London, 1849), 1, 39. 48 Emerson, op. cit., 1, 327. 

« Emerson, op. cit., 1, 49. 50 Emerson, op. cit., 11, 334. 

51 EF. C. Stedman and G. E. Woodbury, editors of The Complete Works of Edgar Allan 
Poe (1914), xvt, 29. 
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bewilder while they enthrall—and which would not so enthrall if they did not 
so bewilder. 

The sentiments deducible from the conception of sweet sound simply are out 
of the reach of analysis—although referable, possibly, in their last result, to 
that purely mathematical recognition of equality which seems to be the root 
of all beauty.@ 


Just why the sensations of music are better or of a higher type because 
they bewilder is a question which anyone not a romanticist would ask. 
Poe fails to realize that much music is based upon a “mathematical 
recognition of equality” and still has definiteness to the listener trained 
to appreciate it. To him themes and motifs appear in proper relation- 
ships. He listens and is pleased at restatements without being bewildered. 
If a conscious intellectual attention is given to music, it is of greater 
power than if no attempt is made to fathom the breadth of the mind 
which produced it. Even in this day of keen scientific instruments it is 
still impossible to analyze the sentiments deducible from music. It still 
is impossible to discover what any other person besides yourself is think- 
ing about while a piece of music is being played. 

In a fantastic manner Poe inconsistently calls for a sort of program 
music to be produced from the keys of the piano: 


The great variety of melodious expression which is given out from the keys of a 
piano, might be made the basis of an excellent fairy-tale. Let the poet press his 
finger steadily upon each key, keeping it down, and imagine such prolonged 
series of undulations the history of joy, or of sorrow, related by a good or evil 
spirit imprisoned within. There are some notes which almost tell of their own 
accord, true and intelligent histories.™ 


If Poe had left out the word “almost,” he would have said that indi- 
vidual tones have definite significance. A writer of program music would 
be interested in this theory. Poe plans to tell a fairy tale by music, al- 
though in another instance he says that the imitation of the songs of the 
birds is the only imitative music to be allowed.™ 

Lanier’s dual réle of musician and poet-critic offers him frequent op- 
portunity to consider various phases of program music. In his letters to 
his wife Lanier sketches the “program” of various musical compositions 
being performed by his orchestra in which he played the flute. These 
stories are highly romantic; the best one is the description of the “Hunt 
of Henry IV,” which incidentally exhibits Lanier’s interest in music, 
nature, and poetry. 
Then, the “Hunt of Henry IV”... It openeth with a grave and courteous 
invitation, as of a cavalier riding by some lady, through the green aisle of the 
deep woods, to the hunt—a lovely, romantic melody, the first violins discoursing 


52 Poe, op. cit., x, 41. 53 Poe, op. cit., xIv, 90. Poe, op. cit., Xv1, 29. 
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the man’s words, the first flute replying for the lady. Presently a fanfare; a sweet 
horn replies out of the far woods; then the meeting of the gay cavaliers; then 
the start, the dogs are unleashed, one hound gives tongue, another joins, the 
stag is seen—hey gentlemen! away they all fly through the sweet leaves, by the 
great oaks and beeches, all a dash among the brambles, till presently, bang, 
goeth a pistol (it was my veritable old revolver loaded with blank cartridges for 
the occasion, the revolver that hath lain so many nights under my head), fired 
by Tympani (as we call him, the same being a nervous little Frenchman who 
playeth our drums), and then the stag dieth in a celestial concord of flutes, 
oboes, and violins. Oh, how far off my soul was in this thrilling moment! It was 
in a rare, sweet glen in Tennessee; the sun was rising over a wilderness of moun- 
tains. I was standing (how well I remember the spot!) alone in the dewey grass, 
wild with rapture and with expectation. Yonder came, gracefully walking, a 
lovely fawn. I looked into its liquid eyes, hesitated, prayed, gulped a sigh, then 
overcome with the savage hunter’s instinct, fired; the fawn leaped convulsively 
a few yards, I ran to it, found it lying on its side, and received into my agonized 
and remorseful ear the reproaches of its most tender, dying gaze. But luckily 
I had not the right to linger over this sad scene; the conductor’s baton shook 
away the dying pause; on all sides shouts and fanfares and gallopings ‘“‘to the 
death,” to which the first flute had to reply in time, recalled me to my work, 
and I came through brilliantly. 


If this rhapsodizing were considered without reference to other state- 
ments of Lanier, the reader might think that he thought there could be 
definite impressions given to the listener. However, after the story of the 
hunt is given Lanier told what the music reminded him of. That fits in 
with his statement that ‘“‘when the succession of tones is played, the in- 
tellect of the hearer may move; but the movements are always deter- 
mined by influences wholly extraneous to the purely musical tones.’ 
Later in his Music and Poetry he says that the intellectual relations are 
not affected by pure tones, not by the tones of the human voice any 
more than by the tones of the violin, for musical tones have in them- 
selves no meaning appreciable by the human intellect.*’ Lanier thinks it 
necessary to take up the cudgel against the people who are opposed to 
program music in spite of the fact that musical tones have no intellectua! 
quality. He continues: 


There are many conscientious and beautiful-souled artists who deny them- 
selves all the glory and delight to be found in the so-called ‘“‘programme-music.’’ 
‘‘Programme-music,” at first a sarcastic term, has now come to be almost tech- 
nical, as denoting a musical composition in which the otherwise vague effects 
of the tones have been sought to be specialized and intellectualized by the em- 
ployment of conventional words... It can be shown that programme music 


5 Sidney Lanier, Letters of Sidney Lanier, selected from his correspondence 1866-81 
(New York, 1899), p. 85. 

56 Sidney Lanier, Music and Poetry (New York, 1898), pp. 3-4. 

57 Lanier, op. cit., p. 7. 
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is the very earliest, most familiar, and most spontaneous form of music de- 
veloped to its furthest extent. 

Certainly if programme music is absurd, all songs are nonsense. The principle 
of being of every song is that intellectual impressions can be advantageous) 
combined with musical impressions, in addressing the spirit of man. It is pre- 
cisely this principle that underlies programme music. . . (After a discussion of 
the fact that Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony was programme music of the 
highest type, he continues:) If the composer chooses to invite our intellect to 
get up and ride, along with our emotions, why should not we accept? There is 
but one question—can he carry the double?* 

Lanier shows to his satisfaction that the double cannot be carried by 
the composer by mere sound alone. The simplest way is by furnishing a 
word picture of what the composer is trying to do. The program may be 
omitted when sounds with a special significance, such as the whinnying 
of a horse, are imitated. The mind has learned to connect that sound with 
the phenomena of a horse and it will therefore be appreciated by the 
auditors. Lanier does not object to the program even if the hearers get 
no similar ideas from the music, for he thinks that the music may still 
be good as pure music.*® 

Since Lanier and Schopenhauer have the most complete expression for 
their ideas on program music, they should be studied in their opposing 
points. Lanier above did not conceive of music as a language; Schopen- 
hauer says: “Music, therefore, if regarded as an expression of the world, 
is in the highest degree a universal language, which is related indeed to 
the universality of concepts, much as they are related to the particular 
things.”®° However, he is against any imitation of sounds in nature to 
convey a story in music. It is inadequate as imitation and fails to ex- 
press the inner nature of the will. Thus he entirely rejects imitative 
music. The will of the composer is being brought before the auditor and 
appreciated without the use of words. Lanier, as shown above, accepts 
this as true for pure or absolute music, but in addition grants the possi- 
bility of there being great program music. 

Thus these many comments upon the nature and possibility of pro- 
gram music selected from the writings of many men show that the con- 
troversy is certainly not new, that few have a real understanding of the 
great problem, and that anyone interested in the matter wil! talk even 
if he knows little of the true import of his comments. Nevertheless, the 
criticisms given should be important in an historical study of the de- 
velopment of program music. 

ABNER WELLINGTON KELLEY 

University of Miami 

5 Lanier, of. cit., p. 10. 

5 Lanier, op. cit., p. 10 ff. One should note in this connection the similar reasoning of Po« 
in the “Poetic Principle” in discussing song writing. ®° Schopenhauer, of. cit., m1, 339 
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the man’s words, the first flute replying for the lady. Presently a fanfare; a sweet 
horn replies out of the far woods; then the meeting of the gay cavaliers; then 
the start, the dogs are unleashed, one hound gives tongue, another joins, the 
stag is seen—hey gentlemen! away they all fly through the sweet leaves, by the 
great oaks and beeches, all a dash among the brambles, till presently, bang, 
goeth a pistol (it was my veritable old revolver loaded with blank cartridges for 
the occasion, the revolver that hath lain so many nights under my head), fired 
by Tympani (as we call him, the same being a nervous little Frenchman who 
playeth our drums), and then the stag dieth in a celestial concord of flutes, 
oboes, and violins. Oh, how far off my soul was in this thrilling moment! It was 
in a rare, sweet glen in Tennessee; the sun was rising over a wilderness of moun- 
tains. I was standing (how well I remember the spot!) alone in the dewey grass, 
wild with rapture and with expectation. Yonder came, gracefully walking, a 
lovely fawn. I looked into its liquid eyes, hesitated, prayed, gulped a sigh, then 
overcome with the savage hunter’s instinct, fired; the fawn leaped convulsively 
a few yards, I ran to it, found it lying on its side, and received into my agonized 
and remorseful ear the reproaches of its most tender, dying gaze. But luckily 
I had not the right to linger over this sad scene; the conductor’s baton shook 
away the dying pause; on all sides shouts and fanfares and gallopings ‘‘to the 
death,” to which the first flute had to reply in time, recalled me to my work, 
and I came through brilliantly.© 


If this rhapsodizing were considered without reference to other state- 
ments of Lanier, the reader might think that he thought there could be 
definite impressions given to the listener. However, after the story of the 
hunt is given Lanier told what the music reminded him of. That fits in 
with his statement that ‘‘when the succession of tones is played, the in- 
tellect of the hearer may move; but the movements are always deter- 
mined by influences wholly extraneous to the purely musical tones.’ 
Later in his Music and Poetry he says that the intellectual relations are 
not affected by pure tones, not by the tones of the human voice any 
more than by the tones of the violin, for musical tones have in them- 
selves no meaning appreciable by the human intellect.*’ Lanier thinks it 
necessary to take up the cudgel against the people who are opposed to 
program music in spite of the fact that musical tones have no intellectual 
quality. He continues: 


There are many conscientious and beautiful-souled artists who deny them- 
selves all the glory and delight to be found in the so-called “programme-music.” 
“‘Programme-music,”’ at first a sarcastic term, has now come to be almost tech- 
nical, as denoting a musical composition in which the otherwise vague effects 
of the tones have been sought to be specialized and intellectualized by the em- 
ployment of conventional words... It can be shown that programme music 


55 Sidney Lanier, Letters of Sidney Lanier, selected from his correspondence 1866-81 
(New York, 1899), p. 85. 

56 Sidney Lanier, Music and Poetry (New York, 1898), pp. 3-4. 

57 Lanier, op. cit., p. 7. 
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is the very earliest, most familiar, and most spontaneous form of music de- 
veloped to its furthest extent. 

Certainly if programme music is absurd, all songs are nonsense. The principle 
of being of every song is that intellectual impressions can be advantageously 
combined with musical impressions, in addressing the spirit of man. It is pre- 
cisely this principle that underlies programme music . . . (After a discussion of 
the fact that Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony was programme music of the 
highest type, he continues:) If the composer chooses to invite our intellect to 
get up and ride, along with our emotions, why should not we accept? There is 
but one question—can he carry the double?** 


Lanier shows to his satisfaction that the double cannot be carried by 
the composer by mere sound alone. The simplest way is by furnishing a 
word picture of what the composer is trying to do. The program may be 
omitted when sounds with a special significance, such as the whinnying 
of a horse, are imitated. The mind has learned to connect that sound with 
the phenomena of a horse and it will therefore be appreciated by the 
auditors. Lanier does not object to the program even if the hearers get 
no similar ideas from the music, for he thinks that the music may still 
be good as pure music.*® 

Since Lanier and Schopenhauer have the most complete expression for 
their ideas on program music, they should be studied in their opposing 
points. Lanier above did not conceive of music as a language; Schopen- 
hauer says: “Music, therefore, if regarded as an expression of the world, 
is in the highest degree a universal language, which is related indeed to 
the universality of concepts, much as they are related to the particular 
things.’’®° However, he is against any imitation of sounds in nature to 
convey a story in music. It is inadequate as imitation and fails to ex- 
press the inner nature of the will. Thus he entirely rejects imitative 
music. The will of the composer is being brought before the auditor and 
appreciated without the use of words. Lanier, as shown above, accepts 
this as true for pure or absolute music, but in addition grants the possi- 
bility of there being great program music. 

Thus these many comments upon the nature and possibility of pro- 
gram music selected from the writings of many men show that the con- 
troversy is certainly not new, that few have a real understanding of the 
great problem, and that anyone interested in the matter will talk even 
if he knows little of the true import of his comments. Nevertheless, the 
criticisms given should be important in an historical study of the de- 
velopment of program music. 

ABNER WELLINGTON KELLEY 

University of Miami 

58 Lanier, op. cit., p. 10. 

5° Lanier, op. cit., p. 10 ff. One should note in this connection the similar reasoning of Poe 
in the ‘‘Poetic Principle” in discussing song writing. 6° Schopenhauer, oP. cit., 11, 339. 
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THE PROBLEM OF AGE-GROUPS: 
A STATISTICAL APPROACH 


N a previous article’ I criticized at some length the various approaches 

to the problem of cultural generations or age-groups-in German 
thought from Goethe to the present day. As pointed out there, it was 
Wilhelm Dilthey who really developed this concept as a methodological 
principle.? In this connection he once recommended the application of 
statistical methods to literary research. In spite of the great amount that 
has otherwise, particularly in recent years, been written on the subject in 
Germany, this suggestion of Dilthey’s has never been followed up. 
To be sure, some authors, e.g. Hans von Miiller,’ have given us long and 
laboriously compiled catalogues of authors listed according to their 
birth dates and on that basis periodized in age-groups. But neither the 
selection of names nor the dividing lines between the groups are based 
on any objective principle. Miiller imposes a self-devised system of 
periodization on a self-selected list of representative writers. Nor is such 
subjectivity limited to this particular case. The entire methodological 
idea of age-groups based on birth dates has therefore widely fallen into 
disrepute as an unsound subjective fantasy. In my above-mentioned 
paper I expressed the hope of enhancing the validity of the age-group 
principle by trying to establish a truly objective basis. This problem had 
first presented itself to me in connection with studies in very recent 
German “Geistesgeschichte” and had led me to a statistical approach 
even before I was aware of Dilthey’s demand for such. 

Statistics are of a quantitative nature. Ideal statistics present exact 
and all-inclusive figures for the facts under discussion. This, of course, 
is not possible in our case, for we cannot attain an exact total of literary 
producers born in certain years. Afterall, what is the definition of “‘literary 
producer’’? But statistics are to a considerable degree valid also when 
based on a representative selection or selections not made ad hoc, i.e., 
when based on facts assembled without a view to such statistical utiliza- 
tion, by agents even unaware of the statistician’s theories and therefore 
absolutely free from bias. The main danger—and a danger that has 
hitherto menaced the objective validity of all such classifications and 


1“The Problem of Cultural Age-Groups in German Thought—A Critical Review,” 
PMLA, ut, 1180-1207. 

2 Das Erlebnis und die Dichtung (Novalis essay). Also in the essay “Uber das Studium 
der Geschichte der Wissenschaften vom Menschen, der Gesellschaft und dem Staat,” 
Gesammelte Schriften, v, (Leipzig and Berlin, 1924). 

3 Zehn Generationen deutscher Dichter und Denker (Berlin, 1928). 
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periodizations according to birth, namely the danger of petitio princi pii 
—would thus be obviated. 

I propose therefore to attempt in the following a statistical, quantita- 
tive approach to the age-group problem on the strength of material com- 
piled without reference to our problem, without consciousness of birth 
date as a determining methodological factor for periodization. I shall 
proceed strictly empirically and experimentally. If the outcome of our 
quantitative analysis is a confused jumble, then the experiment is to be 
considered a failure. If, on the other hand, the result can be interpreted 
by a meaningful correlation of its parts to one another and of the whole 
to accepted and tried concepts of literary history, then the procedure 
will have justified itself. In other words: the quantitative results will have 
to stand the test of a qualitative interpretation. 

The individual curves in the charts attached to this article represent 
frequency per annum of birth dates in literary history. Birth dates are 
objective facts that can be statistically measured. Moreover, contem- 
poraneous birth dates represent, as Julius Petersen puts it,‘ identical 
distance from the formative intellectual experiences. Birth dates are 
therefore both statistically exact and historically meaningful. All dates 
mentioned in the following text will, unless otherwise designated, stand 
for birth years. 

I begin with an investigation of that field in which I was first led to 
the application of statistical methods: recent and contemporary German 
lyrics. Here we have a number of anthologies, many of which are actu- 
ally manifestoes of conscious age-groups or even militant age-phalanges. 
Thus, the expressionistic Menschheitsddmmerung, edited by Kurt Pin- 
thus (Berlin, 1919), claimed to be representative of that youth “that 
really has to be considered the young generation of the last decade.’ 
We see the line rise slowly, with forerunners and pioneers in the ’seven- 


‘ “Die literarischen Generationen,” in Ermatinger’s Philosophie der Literaturwissen- 
schaft (Berlin, 1930), pp. 130 ff. 

5 For this and the following pages cf. my article ‘“Expressionism and Post-Expressionism 
in German Lyrics.” Germanic Review, 1x (1934), 54-66; 115-129. 

* Regarding the technique of statistical presentation in the graphs, the following should 
be said. Statisticians distinguish between “fluctuations” and “trends.” The latter, i.e. the 
ups and downs from one individual value to another, are likely to contain a great element 
of chance and cannot be considered particularly significant. In order to proceed from the 
fluctuation to the trend, we substitute for each value the average of a group whose center 
it is. This article works with three-year groups. In Table m1, I have given both fluctuations 
and trends; the former are represented by the light line, the latter by the heavy one. 
To give a concrete example: for the original value for the year 1885 we substitute the 
average value for 1884, 1885, 1886; for 1886, the average for 1885, 1886, 1887, etc. In the 
individual case this presentation of course gives us fictitious values, but it should be ob- 
vious that it eliminates chance variations to a considerable degree and leaves a picture of 
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ties (August Stramm, Theodor Daubler, Else Lasker-Schiiler); we see 
a first climax for the early expressionists around 1882 (e.g. Ernst Stad- 
ler, René Schickele), the absolute maximum in 1890 (among others, 
Franz Werfel), finally a sudden drop. 

Looking at the next curve, which represents H. E. Jacob’s Verse der 
Lebenden, we notice that it likewise has its climax in 1890, but that on 
the whole it is slightly moved to the right, forward. It begins later and 
declines more gradually, with stragglers around 1895. More interesting 
is Rudolf Kayser’s collection Verkiindigung. Once more the climax is in 
1890 (the third instance!), and again there is, as in Menschheitsdim- 
merung, a shift to the right, this time with a secondary climax in 1896. 
Can we find any adequate reasons for this shift? Is it due to a later date 
of publication of the second and third anthologies? Or is the reason pos- 
sibly a later birth, i.e., a slightly modified age-group affiliation, on the 
part of the editors? These are the figures: 

Pinthus born in 1886—Menschheitsdiémmerung published in 1920 
Jacob born in 1889—Verse der Lebenden published in 1924’ 
Kayser born in 1889—Verkiindigung published in 1921 


We see: the editors of Verse der Lebenden and of Verkiindigung were born 
in the identical year 1889; but although Verkiindigung appeared three 
years before Verse der Lebenden, it yet shows a more marked forward 
shift than the latter. Hence it is clear: the year of publication does not 
account for the shift. So much for the negative; the positive explanation 
may perhaps profitably be postponed until after the following two 
curves have been taken into account. 

These represent the post-expressionistic group. Both Heuschele’s 
Junge deutsche Lyrik (1st ed., Leipzig, 1928) and the Anthologie jiingster 
Lyrik (2 vols., Hamburg, 1927 and 1929), edited by Klaus Mann and 
Willi Fehse, are based on a distinct generational consciousness. Heu- 
schele in his introduction discusses with considerable detail the relations 
of the age-group that he represents to the preceding one that found 
expression in Menschheitsdimmerung. Klaus Mann, in the epilogue to his 
anthology, gives a classical example of what has been called “split 
generational consciousness.”’ That is to say: only the problems, not any 
one solution, are the common intellectual property of the age-group. 


Glauben wir uns iiber die Richtung auch noch im unklaren zu sein—verbindend 
ist auch die Richtungslosigkeit, wir sind eine Generation, und sei es, dass uns 





increased significance. Of course, we could also take five-year instead of three-year aver- 
ages, but then clear-cut climaxes and anti-climaxes might recede too much. 

1 Title-page without date; I base the figure on a remark on p. 29. On no account can the 
selection have appeared before 1924. 
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nur unsere Verwirrtheit vereine. Ist uns sogar das Ziel noch nicht gemeinsam, 
das uns erst zur Gemeinschaft weihen kénnte, so ist es doch das Suchen nach 
einem Ziel. 


The Heuschele curve shows forerunners in the late ’eighties, long be- 
fore the end of the expressionistic group, whose various lines are then 
crossed in the course of the ’nineties. In 1899 (one year before the birth 
of the editor!) the absolute climax is reached; the decline continues until 
after 1905. 

As we now compare the Mann-Fehse curve with that of Heuschele, we 
again notice a distinct shift to the right in the case of the former. It does 
not begin until the middle nineties (there is no intersection with the 
Menschheitsdimmerung line) ; after a steep ascent it reaches its maximum 
in 1900 (i.e. almost at the same time as the preceding one); but then it 
develops a strange secondary peak in 1905-06, of which in Heuschele’s 
case there is at most a bare intimation, finally to end around 1910. 

This secondary peak becomes interesting as soon as we take into ac- 
count the fact that 1906 is the birth year of the two editors. And now we 
may, I think, legitimately draw the conclusion: for these editors of con- 
temporary poetry there seems to exist an instinctive tendency to ap- 
proximate the “center of gravity” of their collections, so to speak,’ as 
much as possible to the time of their own birth. This is not mysticism— 
there are excellent reasons: for in their nearest contemporaries they will 
be most likely to find their own problems; here they instinctively feel the 
strongest personal sympathy, here is a maximum of common ground. 

On one previous occasion® I pointed out that from the qualitative 
viewpoint of historical interpretation, the German lyricists born from 
about 1905 on appear as quite distinct from the 1900 type. In general, 
they do not seem to belong to that “idealistische Sachlichkeit” (to use 
Heinz Kindermann’s term) that on the whole was characteristic of the 
earlier group.’® 

And so I draw my conclusion: Mann and Fehse, and with them our 
problematic secondary peak, simply no longer belong to the age-group 
of 1900; here a new generation begins to come into evidence. But when 
they, at the age of only twenty-one years, published their anthology, 
this new age-group of theirs was not yet fully developed and recogniza- 
ble as such; hence it is only natural that the main peak of the curve 


* Obviously this ‘center of gravity” is not necessarily identical with the year of the ab- 
solute maximum. ® Cf. note 5 above. 

10 Erich Ebermayer, e.g., in his essay “Zur menschlichen und geistigen Situation der 
jungen Schriftstellergeneration,”’ (Zeitschrift fiir Deuéschkunde, 1931) turns, as a conscious 
spokesman of the group centering about 1900, with bitterness and a quite typical genera- 
tional resentment against the following group, i.e. roughly those born after 1905. 
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symbolizing their selection should still be the year 1900, i.e. the center 
of the preceding generation. And if we now look backwards, we find that 
the puzzling secondary peak of Kayser’s curve acquires a similar signifi- 
cance. It appears to suggest a first rudiment of the following age-group 
(in this case the first post-expressionistic one), which at that early mo- 
ment could not yet stand out clearly as an independent and organic 
historic unit. 

Thus we see the age-group emerging more and more as a determining 
factor of considerable historical importance. But while the generational 
affiliation of our anthology editors can very well explain the shifting 
centers of gravity in the curves, we still have to account for the plurality 
of peaks and the intervening depressions. If it is understandable, e.g., 
that Mann and Fehse should, on the basis of their own age-group at- 
tachment, favor those born close to them and hence shift the emphasis 
in that direction, it still remains remarkable that there is not simply a 
retarded decline from the main peak, but rather a depression and then a 
new ascent. It is upon this plurality of peaks, separated by a depression, 
that we must now concentrate. Should one not rather expect a gradual, 
unbroken decline from a single maximum to the end of the curve? Evi- 
dently these minima cannot be explained by the subjective generational 
preferences of the selecting editors. Should it by any chance be the case 
that at these points which we interpreted as lying between the age- 
group centers there was an actual “slump” in productivity, that be- 
tween the age-groups (qualitatively differentiated units) there lie periods 
objectively bringing forth numerically fewer talents? 

Hence arises the question: How would these quantitative variations 
in literary productivity appear if we used as our material, not selections 
made by editors with a more or less conscious, or even militant, genera- 
tional affiliation, but rather a more impersonal source material? In other 
words, if we should use, not programmatic anthologies, but descriptive 
histories of literature, written with a scholarly purpose? Should we then 
still have quantitative variations that could be brought into meaning- 
ful correlations to qualitative historical changes? 

Our next step will therefore be a statistical investigation of scholarly 
presentations of recent German literature. For this purpose I use Hans 
Naumann, Deutsche Dichtung der Gegenwart," Albert Soergel, Dichtung 
und Dichter der Zeit," and Wolfgang Stammler, Deutsche Literatur vom 
Naturalismus bis zur Gegenwart." The method consists simply in adding 


11 T used the fifth edition (Stuttgart, 1931). 
12 New edition of Vol. 1 (Leipzig, 1928); Vol. m (Leipzig, 1926). 
13 Breslau, 1927. 
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up for each year the births of authors dealt with in each of these three 
books (Table 11). 

We see that all three curves have a little peak around the middle of the 
eighteen-forties, when e.g. Nietzsche, Liliencron, Spitteler, Wilden- 
bruch, and Michael Georg Conrad were born, but that the first striking 
rise takes place in the late ’fifties, when the older representatives of 
naturalism were born (Sudermann 1857). Naumann’s curve is par- 
ticularly interesting. After a steep ascent a maximum is reached in 1863, 
which represents the center of the naturalistic generation.” There fol- 
lows a very sudden descent and then a kind of plateau around the middle 
of the ’seventies, with a maximum elevation in 1877. Fairly clearly this 
represents ‘‘neo-romanticism” (I hesitate to use the word, but we still 
have none better to designate that comparatively incoherent group be- 
tween the militant movements of naturalism and expressionism). 
There follow a (not very deep) depression around 1880 and then the 
rise of expressionism, with a preliminary peak in 1882 (cf. Menschheits- 
dimmerung) and an absolute maximum in 1888 (just two years before 
that of the lyrical anthologies in Table 1).!” The slightness of the depres- 
sion between the “‘neo-romantic”’ and the expressionistic age-groups har- 
monizes with Naumann’s conception of the rather close relationship 
between these two groups—a proximity that will probably become 
clearer and clearer to us the more we learn to see expressionism in an 
historical perspective. 

Post-expressionism is very summarily dealt with in Naumann’s work 
and is hence represented only by an inconspicuous peak around 1900. 

“4 Tn the case of Naumann and Stammler the figures are based on the indices; in the case 
of Soergel the table of contents was used, since the index, on account of the great compre- 
hensiveness of the book, would have yielded too high figures to be well comparable to those 
of the other two. 

6 T give a few examples: 1859: Bieibtreu; 1860: Clara Viebig; 1861: Wilhelm v. Polenz; 
1862: K. Alberti, H. Conradi, G. Hauptmann, Schlaf, Schnitzler; 1863: Dehmel, Frenssen, 
A. Holz; 1864: O. E. Hartleben, K. Henckell, W. Arent (also Wedekind!); 1865: O. J. 
Bierbaum, Max Halbe. 

% A few selected dates: 1868: Stefan George, Wilhelm Schafer; 1871: Morgenstern; 
1872: Mombert, Klages; 1873: Lulu von Strauss und Torney, Wassermann, Otto zur 
Linde; 1874: Hofmannsthal, Schaukal, Wilhelm von Scholz; 1875: Thomas Mann, Hans 
Grimm, Rilke (an extremely mixed group); 1876: Th. Daubler (already claimed by ex- 
pressionism), H. Eulenberg, E. Hardt, Else Lasker-Schiiler, W. Schmidtbonn; 1877: R. 
Borchardt, Karl Réttger, Hermann Hesse; 1878: Carossa, Déblin, Georg Kaiser (expres- 
sionist!), Kolbenheyer; 1879: Agnes Miegel. 

17 1881: Kneip, Josef Winckler, Paul Zech; 1882: Leonhard Frank, Ernst Lissauer, L. 
Rubiner; 1883: Schickele, Stadler; 1885: Fritz von Unruh; 1886: Ehrenstein, Bréger, Benn; 
1887: Reinhold Goering, Georg Heym, Trak; 1888: Wolfenstein; 1889: Kornfeld, Lersch; 
1890: Hasenclever, Edschmid, Werfel; 1891: J. R. Becher, Kurt Heynicke, Klabund; 1892: 
Adolf von Hatzfeld, R. J. Sorge. 
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The lines representing Stammler and Soergel, after a small preliminary 
peak around 1854, also show clearly the maximum value for the natural- 
istic age-group in 1862-63. The neo-romantic peak appears around 1875- 
77, but for the expressionistic period the quantitative-qualitative parallel- 
ism does not stand out very clearly. For the moment I refrain from try- 
ing to give an explanation for this deficiency. t 

If we finally figure out the average values for all three lines, so that the 
peculiarities of each individual one disappear and a composite picture of 
the whole emerges, we once more see with considerable clearness three 
main peaks in 1863, 1875, 1888, with separating minima in 1869 and 
1879. There is also a peak for early expressionism (1882) which is 
slightly higher but much less bulky than the elevation around 1888. 

I summarize: the investigation of these three histories of recent Ger- 
man literature indicates a quantitative-qualitative parallelism, but the 
results are not yet conclusive enough to encourage extensive theorizing. 
We must again expand the field of our investigation. 

For this purpose I analyzed, on the basis of alphabetical indices, the 
birth dates from 1700 to 1900 of literary producers mentioned in a num- 
ber of histories of German literature. I tried to select presentations that 
would differ both in comprehensiveness and viewpoint. They were: 


. Rohl, Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung ;"* 

. J. G. Robertson, A History of German Literature; 

. Walzel, Deutsche Dichtung von Gottsched bis sur Gegenwart ;*° 
. Eloesser, Deutsche Literatur vom Barock bis sur Gegenwart ;* 
. Vogt und Koch, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur * 

. W. Scherer, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur.™ 


ane WON 


Reasons of economy forbid the reproduction on our chart of these six 
individual curves, interesting as they are. Certain things become evident 
in them immediately. All of them, e.g., show a very marked incision 
around 1765, just before the high tide of romantic birth dates. And they 
also all have in common a long, static depression beginning soon after 
1820, obviously representing that “Epigonentum” which also from the 
qualitative viewpoint appears so undynamic and which, with birth dates 
from the ’twenties to the ’fifties, characterizes German literary activity 
—with some remarkable exceptions, to be sure—from the March Revo- 
lution to the rise of naturalism. Finally, all these six lines show a some- 


18 8th ed. (Leipzig and Berlin, 1931). 19 New York, London, Edinburgh, 1931. 

© Wildpark-Potsdam, 1927-30. * Berlin, 1930-31. 

*2 4th ed. (1918), new impression (Leipzig, 1930). 

* This work was used as revised and continued by Walzel (4th ed., Berlin, 1928); but 
the latter’s manner of treatment here differs widely from that applied by him in No. 3. 
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what sensational rise for naturalism, the age-group of the early ’sixties. 

On the other hand, the six curves also contradict each other in certain 
places. Thus Eloesser shows a minimum value, Réhl a maximum for the 
year 1865. Such individual discrepancies one would really have to ex- 
pect; we must make a certain allowance for chance, for freak cases, and 
the positive elements of interpretable regularity seem to me much more 
significant than the absence of such in individual instances. And if we 
now figure out average values for each year, we may hope that deviations 
due to chance will be corrected and a truly meaningful picture result. 

The Vogt-Koch line, otherwise lying distinctly above all others—the 
book contains an enormous number of names—declines sharply after 
1870. The reason is obvious: this presentation, a comparatively old 
book, deals rather summarily with the later periods, ia spite of revisions 
and additions in the more recent editions. I therefore give in the graph 
the average values for all six presentations from 1700 to 1870, but only 
for five (i.e., excluding Vogt-Koch) from 1870 to 1900. This will in no 
way falsify the picture; for it should always be borne in mind that 
throughout our investigation the absolute values for any given year are 
entirely unessential; it is only the relation of limited year-groups to 
neighboring year-groups that matters; it is, in other words, in every case 
only the érend that we are interested in. The change from an average of 
six to an average of five also accounts for the changed scale in Table 11 c; 
this likewise in no way interferes with the clear perception of the only 
important thing, the interrelation of values. 

This, then, is the line that we now have to interpret and coérdinate 
with our qualitative (“‘geistesgeschichtliche’’) concepts. Between 1710 
and 1790 we see clearly three main groups with three sub-groups each 
(1710-17, 1717-27, 1727-35; 1735-44, 1744-57, 1757-65; 1765-73, 
1773-83, 1783-90). We hope that these main groups will be capable of 
correlation with the three periods of pre-classicism (I beg to use this 
name in the absence of a better one), classicism, and romanticism. And 
the results are indeed quite gratifying, as a glance at the deep incisions 
in 1735, 1765, 1790 shows. But also an investigation of the sub-groups 
is enlightening. At the extreme left end we start with a relative peak: 
1700, the birth year of one main representative of pietism and of rational- 
ism respectively, Zinzendorf and Gottsched; very clearly we have here 
the phenomenon of the “split generation.” A distinct new rise of the 
curve begins about 1710, and the two sub-groups that now make their 
appearance represent by and large the age of the “Bremer Beitriger”’ 
and their spiritual kin (1712; K. C. Gartner; 1714: Rabener; 1715: 
Gellert, Ewald von Kleist, Pyra; 1719: Gleim, J. E. Schlegel; 1720: Uz; 
1721: Gétz, J. A. Schlegel; 1723: Cramer, Ebert; 1724: Giseke; 1726: 
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Zacharii). The quantitatively small group of 1708 (Haller and Hage- 
dorn) we may also, I think, link up with this two-peaked group. 

Now the slight incision of 1717 seems to me not entirely without 
significance. This is the birth year of Winckelmann, and from here on 
those elements predominate that no longer look backward to the struggle 
between Leipzig and Ziirich, but, in various ways and with varying in- 
dividual temperaments, forward to the great coming liberation and self- 
fulfillment of the German spirit. Profoundly as they differ from each 
other, yet Justus Méser (1720), Kant and Klopstock (both 1724) pre- 
pare the age of Goethe; in this connection the Dutchman Hemsterhuis 
(1722) may also be mentioned. 

The third sub-group continues this work of preparation. With very 
different positive solutions, and yet united at least negatively in their 
common point of attack, Lessing (1729) and Hamann (1730) set out to 
liquidate an unvital past. Wieland (1733) contributes a new subtlety 
and finesse of form. Lessing fulfills and at the same time transcends the 
critical possibilities of ‘‘Aufklarung’”’; Wieland performs the same func- 
tion for the artistic form of the rococo. Hamann (1730) and Mesmer 
(1733) show the strong growth of the anti-rational (“‘irrational” in the 
German sense of the word) element. 

The next sub-group (already belonging to the second main group) con- 
tains, along with the rearguard of enlightenment (which continues to 
remain in evidence for a surprisingly long time, but now definitely as what 
Julius Petersen calls the “suppressed type’’), the vanguard of the Storm 
and Stress: Gerstenberg (1737), Schubart (1739), Lavater (1741), Fritz 
Jacobi (1743). It leads on to the Goethe group proper (1744: Boie; 1746: 
Gotter; 1747: Birger, H. L. Wagner; 1748: Christian Stolberg; 1749: 
Goethe, Maler Miiller, Heinse (?—perhaps 1746); 1750: Fritz Stolberg; 
1751: Lenz; 1752: Klinger, Leisewitz, etc.) It seems significant that ex- 
actly at the place of transition (1744) there again appears a great awak- 
ener and prophet of new ideas in Herder. 

After the Goethe generation we have a group representing late classi- 
cism and a first transition to a romantic form of life and thinking. Apart 
from Schiller (from out-of-the-way Wiirttemberg, as yet tardy in falling 
in line with the new German developments), its members no longer pass 
through the violent Storm and Stress stage. Fichte (1762), Jean Paul, 
Dorothea and Caroline Schlegel (all 1763) show various stages of transi- 
tion to romanticism. I would especially point out that the separation of 
Schiller from the Goethe generation is by no means an artificiality due to 
our quantitative speculation. A distinct historical incision in the middle 
of the seventeen-fifties has repeatedly been made on the basis of qualita- 
tive evidence. 
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Then follows romanticism in three sub-groups, of which the first con- 
tains, among others, A. W. Schlegel (1767), Schleiermacher (1768), 
Zacharias Werner (1768), Hélderlin (1770), Novalis and Friedrich 
Schlegel (both 1772). Tieck and Wackenroder (both 1773) stand just 
between this group and what we might call “Hochromantik,”’ comprising 
Schelling (1775), Gérres, E. T. A. Hoffman, and Ritter (all 1776), 
Fouqué, Kleist, and Runge (all 1777), Brentano (1778), Savigny and 
Adam Miiller (1779), Caroline von Giinderode and von der Hagen 
(1780), Achim von Arnim and Chamisso™ (1781). It appears to me not 
without significance that Schelling is thus slightly removed from “Friih- 
romantik” and rather associated with “Hochromantik,”’ with its stronger 
stress on that which is, nature (to be exact: “natura naturata’’). Finally 
there follows late romanticism with Bettina Brentano and Jakob Grimm 
(both 1785), Kerner, Wilhelm Grimm, and Melchior Boisserée (1786), 
Uhland (1787), Eichendorff and Riickert (1788). The tendency toward 
the positive element is even more pronounced here; and this now most 
frequently appears in the form of the historic. And already we see in 
figures such as Bérne (1786) and Friedrich List (1789) forerunners of 
entirely different coming developments. 

The deep and long depression after romanticism seems to be of the 
most profound significance. For with the latter the last of the three big 
waves that together constitute the ‘‘Zeitalter des deutschen Idealis- 
mus” had come to an end; as a matter of fact, this entire age had come 
to a most definite end, after having for three-fourths of a century ex- 
pressed itself in an amazingly rich variety of forms. 

The interpretation of our graph is now for a while not quite so clear and 
conclusive as it was; yet it seems that we may distinguish a sub-group 
for the seventeen-nineties, a not very well integrated group with two 
peaks for the first decade (approximately) of the new century and a bet- 
ter defined one (though with a plurality of little peaks) for the second 
decade. The first one comprises the age-group of transition from roman- 
ticism to the spirit of the nineteenth century: Grillparzer (1791), Seals- 
field (1793—a pronounced realist), Ranke (1795—in spite of romantic 
elements in his background with the objectivity of ‘‘wie es eigentlich 
gewesen ist”), Immermann (1796), Droste-Hiilshoff, Gotthelf, and 
Heine (all 1797), Alexis (1798). To mention these names is in itself 
enough to indicate the peculiar intermediate position of most members 
of this group. To it we should furthermore add the early “Burschen- 
schafter” (1793: Binzer; 1794: Adolf Follen; 1795: Karl Follen), stand- 
ing, as they do, between political romanticism and the liberalism of the 
nineteenth century. 


™ The latter, of course, by no means a pure romanticist. 
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The following two-peaked group, which we may, I believe, take as a 
unit, contains preéminently Young Germany and those more or less 
closely associated with it from Grabbe (1801) to D. F. Strauss (1808) 
and, slightly beyond our quantitative minimum, Gutzkow (1811).* 
And finally there stands out a third group with all desirable clearness, 
ranging by way of 1813 (Hebbel, Wagner, Ludwig, Biichner) and 1817 
(Storm) to 1819 (Keller, Fontane, Klaus Groth)—essentially the group 
of “poetischer Realismus.” 

There follows, for over thirty years, the practically unbroken depres- 
sion of the “Epigonentum.” It would appear that during this period of 
an unheard-of scientific, technological, economic expansion the more 
labile talents and temperaments turned to such fields of endeavor, or 
else to politics, where the great questions of German unification and of 
constitutional government stood in the foreground. It should be re- 
membered how insignificant, e.g., the literary yield of the war of 1870- 
71 was; the only man to be really aroused to artistically great produc- 
tions was the Swiss C. F. Meyer. Our graph indicates that also from the 
quantitative viewpoint literature had during this period become a very 
secondary field of creative endeavor. 

Only in the ’fifties and early ’sixties has enough literary steam pressure 
accumulated, as it were; with full, with explosive force poetic expression 
reasserts itself, trying to find new forms for all the problems resulting 
from the industrial and social revolution of the last fifty years. We have 
thus again reached the naturalistic age-group, which in our curve once 
more stands out clearly in its rise and in its decline. The “‘neo-romantic”’ 
and the expressionistic groups can be discerned at least tolerably well. 

The fact that expressionism, in spite of its strong generational tension 
and consciousness, here and partly in Table m does not stand out so 
clearly as one might expect, may possibly be explained on the ground 
that the literary historians whose books we have analyzed statistically 
were too close to this phenomenon in terms of time. They were thus here, 
in comparison to other periods dealt with by them, somewhat handi- 
capped in a visualization of individual personalities (Naumann forms a 
notable exception), with the obvious result of fewer names and hence a 
lower maximum for this last group. 

As we look at our experiment in its entirety, there seems to stand out 
with a somewhat surprising evidence a parallelism between our quantita- 
tive, statistical analysis and the historic development as regarded from 
an interpretative, qualitative viewpoint. And now, finally, the important 

% Cf. also: 1802: Lenau, Ruge, Wienbarg; 1804: L. Feuerbach; 1806: Laube. Outsiders 
are Morike (1804) and Stifter (1805). 
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question has to be answered: To what might this parallelism be due? 
I venture to offer the following explanation. 

Literary pioneers create new forms of expression for new contents and 
thus loosen the tongue of a whole age-group. Productivity rises to a maxi- 
mum. But then there comes, after a while, the moment when everything 
within these limits has been said or at least can no longer be said in such a 
manner, when the age-group as such has spent itself. In these intervals 
there is also a quantitative slump in production; members born into such 
periods of depression do not absorb, during their formative years, enough 
vitalizing intellectual substance, or they do not find adequate means of 
literary expression for such. They, the rank and file that depend more or 
less on environmental factors, are, as it were, by birth predestined to 
silence; and only members of a later group find, under new leaders, new 
possibilities of expression. Thus our parallel would find an entirely nat- 
ural explanation. 

We have carried through a methodological experiment. Its purpose 
was in no way to find hard and fast categories of periodization, but 
rather to offer new points of view showing familiar groupings in a new 
light. In any case I hope that this discussion has contributed to the recog- 
nition of the cultural age-group as a very real historical phenomenon. 

DetTLev W. SCHUMANN 


Brown University 


ERRATA IN PMLA, u1, 1180-1207 


p. 1185, line 17. The symbols should read: 1.1, 2.1,3.1 etc... . 2.1,3.1,4.1 ete.— 
Note 14, lines 2,3. Read: . . . years x01 to (x plus 1)00—another case of unclear 
thinking. He says... 

p. 1191, two last lines. Reference to note 32 should be only after “this,” not after 
“death.” 

p. 1192, note 33, line 7, last word: Gemeinschaft. 

pp. 1194/5. The line missing between these two pages is at the bottom of p. 1195. 

p. 1202, line 2. Del. comma between “submissively” and ‘‘trying.” 

p. 1204, last line. Read: geistig-sittlichen. 

p. 1206, line 6. Read: resistance, and resistance of varying . . . .—Line 8. Read: 
“dynamis” for “dynamics”.—Line 17. Del. comma between “primary” and 
“significance.” 
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MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
(April 10-11, 1937) 


Tue Executive Council met at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, 
N.Y., on April 10 and 11, 1937, in three sessions, beginning at 2:30 P.m., 
8:00 p.m., and 9:00 a.m. The officers and all members were present 
throughout except that the second Vice-President was present only at the 
evening session and the Treasurer was excused from attending the third 
session. Professors Colbert Searles and Norman L. Torrey in the first 
session presented a report of the Rotograph Committee. Prior to the 
first session six members visited the Executive Offices and nine were 
entertained at luncheon at the University Club by the Managing 
Trustee, to whom the Council extended an informal vote of appreciation. 
The sessions closed at 6:00 p.m., 11:00 p.m., and 12:10 p.m. 
The following actions were taken: 


First Session 


1. An amendment to By-Law VII was unanimously approved; namely, at 
the end for the calendar year read determined by the Executive Council. (The pur- 
pose is to enable the Treasurer and Trustees to close their books in time for the 
certified accountants to report prior to the Annual Meeting.) 

2. The annual subscription to the American Council on Education was re- 
newed. 

3. The Secretary was instructed to apply to the Carl Schurz Foundation for 
cooperation in the Association’s practice of furnishing copies of the PMLA to 
certain German university libraries. 

4. The President was authorized to appoint a Committee of three or five 
members to review and report on the financial policies of the Associatior.. 

5. A report on American Literature by Professor J. B. Hubbell was received 
and accepted. 

6. A petition regarding certain actions of Professor Jorge A. Buendia and 
Miss Marie A. Solano alleged to be an encroachment on academic freedom was 
referred to the Committee on Resolutions. 

7. To the local members of the Publicity Committee at Richmond, Va.,— 
Mr. J. M. Bridges and Mr. J. E. Nettles—the Council extended a vote of thanks. 

8. The reports of the Editorial Committee (1932-37), the Monograph Com- 
mittee of Award (1934-37), the Committee on the Revolving Fund Series (1934- 
37), Rotograph Committee (1937), and the Program Committee (1937) were re- 
viewed and accepted. 

In connection with these reports the following requests of the Committees 
were granted: 

a. Monograph Commitice.—The Committee was authorized to offer honor- 
aria for expert examination of manuscripts—ordinarily ten dollars each— 
to the amount of one hundred dollars yearly. 
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b. Rotograph Commitiee.—(1) The Committee was authorized to expend 
its surplus, reserving not less than $500, for early purchase of rotographs 
and microfilms,—selection being left to the discretion of the Committee. 
(2) The name of the Committee was changed to “Committee on Photo- 
graphic Reproductions.” 
c. Program Commititee.—The Council consented to appoint pro tem advis- 
ory committees for Departmental Sections. 
(The committees appointed are the following: 
English Section: Professors Louis I. Bredvold, Chairman, O. J. Camp- 
bell, and J. S. P. Tatlock; and for 1650—Professors H. H. Clark and 
R. S. Crane. 
Romance Section: Professors Casimir Zdanowicz, Chairman, Rudolph 
Altrocchi, and M. A. Buchanan. 
Germanic Section: Professors Archer Taylor, Chairman, A. B. Benson, 
and B. Q. Morgan. 
Tenure is not to exceed three years, with annual retirement of one mem- 
ber from each Section.) 
9. For the Fifty-fifth Annual Meeting (1938) an invitation of Columbia Uni- 
versity was accepted. Invitations received from Brooklyn College and Duke 
University were considered with appreciation. 


(At this point the first session closed.) 


10. A report of the Committee on Research Activities was reviewed and ap- 
proved. It was voted: (1) That this Committee is authorized to consider bibliog- 
raphies which are outstanding in importance of subject and merit of execution; 
(2) To request the American Council of Learned Societies to consider in co- 
operation with the U.A.I. the advisability of establishing some aid for scholars 
to gain access to special collections in America and abroad. 

11. A report on the Middle English Dictionary by Thomas A. Knott was re- 
ceived. 

12. The final report of the Committee on Trends of Scholarship (previously 
read in galley proof) was reviewed and discussed during the greater part of this 
session, and finally acted on in the third session. (Copies of this report are avail- 
able without charge by request addressed to the Secretary of the Association.) 

In connection with this report the Council voted: 

a. To approve the plan of publication and distribution submitted by the 
Chairman of the Committee and the Secretary. 

b. To discharge the Committee in conformance to their request and to ex- 
press to them a vote of thanks and of appreciation. 

c. To carry out the Specific Recommendations by the Committee thus: 

1. A committee of three, consisting of Professors H. Carrington Lan- 
caster, Chairman, George R. Coffman, and George R. Havens, was 
appointed to study the question and report to the Council. 

(This committee met for organization and to plan its procedure 
immediately after the final session.) 

2,3, and 4. These recommendations were referred with approval to the 
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Program Committee, except that no sub-committee of the Council 
was believed necessary. 

. In pursuance of the aims of Recommendation V, the Executive 
Council authorizes the Secretary to transmit, through the Chairmen 
of Sections and Groups, the desire of the Association to encourage 
production in the newer approaches to research and to urge the sub- 
mission of articles in these fields to the PMLA. 

Resolution V is obviously an expression of the Committee’s feel- 
ing that encouragement should be given to literary and linguistic 
studies endeavoring to interpret the facts of exact research from 
more comprehensive points of view, whether social, historical, or in 
general philosophical. The Council wishes to go on record as being 
heartily in sympathy with this feeling. 

The Executive Council has appointed a sub-committee of its mem- 
bers to study further in cooperation with the Research Committee 
means of encouraging research of various types in all fields and to re- 
port to the Association at the next Annual Meeting. 

(This committee consists of Dean Marjorie Hope Nicolson, and 
Professors T. Moody Campbell and Kenneth B. Murdock.) 

6. The Executive Council adopts the following three resolutions:(1) 
That no action be taken with reference to (b) since the recommenda- 
tion made is already in operation in PMLA. (2) That various schol- 
ars, chosen from the membership in English, Romance, and Ger- 
manic respectively, be invited from time to time to survey a specific 
field of research—with the object of acquainting the members of the 
Association with the present aims and trends in that field. Such 
surveys, it seems to us, will be useful not only in evaluating a field 
of study, often merely by bringing together disconnected pieces of 
research in a specific field as well as allied fields, but also in pointing 
out new trends and methods (not to mention materials) of human- 
istic research, and thus furthering one of the chief aims of the 
Association. (3) That the terms under which such invitations shall 
be extended, be left to the judgment of the Program Committee. 

. Determination of the number of pages in PMLA, whether more or 
less than at present, was referred to the discretion of the Editorial 
Committee. 

. The Committee on Research Activities was invited to take such 
steps as it considers advisable. 


13. A proposal by Professor R. H. Fife that the Association find some means of 
recognition of outstanding American scholarship was deferred for later con- 
sideration. 

14. Appointments to Committees were made as listed below: 

Advisory Committee (1937): Professors H. Carrington Lancaster, Charles 
G. Osgood, and John A. Walz. 
Editorial Committee: Professors Grace Frank (-1942), W. S. Hastings 
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(-1942), Hermann Weygandt (-1942), Stanley T. Williams (—1940, 
vice H. M. Jones). 

Monograph Committee: Professor Francis P. Magoun, Jr. 

Revolving Fund Series: Professor Merritt Y. Hughes. 

Photographic Reproductions: Professors R. K. Root (vice Francis P. 
Magoun, Jr.) and George Sherburn. 

Program Committee: Professor Hoyt Hudson. 

Research Activities, Committee on: Professors H. M. Seen and Kemp 
Malone. 

Shakespeare Variorum Committee: Professor George Lyman Kittredge 
(vice Hazelton Spencer). 

15. Nominees to the Executive Council were determined by ballot as listed 

below: 
W. C. DeVane, Jr. (Eng.) Henning Larsen (Eng.) 
Hayward Keniston (Rom.) Horatio E. Smith (Rom.) 
T. A. Knott (Eng.) John Van Horne (Rom.) 
(Since Germanic is represented by three continuing members no nomi- 
nation was made in that department.) 

16. A pro tem report by Professor H. M. Jones was received, and it was voted: 
To appoint the requested committee of five to study and report on trends in 
education which are adverse to modern languages and such disciplines as the 
classics and mathematics,—the committee to confer with representatives of 
these disciplines, and cooperate with the study being made by the American 
Council of Learned Societies. 

(The committee appointed consists of Professors H. M. Jones, Chairman, 
Algernon Coleman, R. H. Fife, C. C. Fries, and Roscoe E. Parker.) 

17. The next meeting of the Council was tentatively determined: to be held 

at the Drake Hotel in Chicago, Ill., on the evening of December 27, 1937. 
Percy W. Lone, Secretary 


THE pamphlet Trends of Scholarship in the Modern Language Association of 
America was issued on May 3, 1937. Copies are available without charge on 
application to the Secretary of the Association or at the Annual Meeting. 
Copies have been distributed to all officers of Departmental Sections and Dis- 
cussion Groups, and to all officers and committeemen of the Association whose 
duties it concerns. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1. The Departmental Sections now have pro tem advisory committees. See Meeting of 
the Executive Council, 8 c, on page 610 above. 

2. The meeting of German II is transferred from Tuesday, December 28, at 11: 00 a.m. 
- to Wednesday, December 29, at 9:00 a.m. Address the chairman at the University of 
Kansas. 

3. Tentative programs and twenty-two pro tem committees of Discussion Groups have 
been reported as follows: 

Celtic I. Advisory and Nominating Committee: F. N. Robinson, Chairman, J. W. Spargo, 
Margaret Schlauch; Bibliographer, R. M. Smith. 

English I, Advisory Committee: Kemp Malone, Chairman, W. F. Bryan, Arthur G. Ken- 
nedy; Bibliography Committee: Rudolph Willard, Chairman, John C. Pope, A. C. 
Baugh; Research Committee: Thomas A. Knott, Chairman, and two others. 

English III, Advisory and Nominating Committee: W. F. Bryan, Chairman, Haldeen 
Braddy, Karl Young; Committee on Bibliography: Robert A. Pratt, Chairman, J. 
Burke Severs, R. M. Smith. 

English V. General Topic: ‘The Transmission of Shakespeare’s Texts (with special atten- 
tion to the theory that certain texts were transcribed from shorthand notes taken down 
during performances).”” Advisory Committee: C. F. Tucker Brooke, Hardin Craig, H. T. 
Price, Alwin Thaler; Committee on Bibliography: John W. Draper, A. A. Raven, S. A. 
Tannenbaum; Research Committee: T. W. Baldwin, Hazelton Spencer, Louis B. 
Wright. 

English VIII. Discussion Topic: ‘Problems Presented by the Boswell Manuscripts in the 
Isham Collection,” led by Frederick A. Pottle. Nominating Committee: W. D. Temple- 
man, Chairman, R. W. Frantz, W. P. Jones, Luella Norwood, J. H. Pitman; Committee 
on Bibliography: Louis I. Bredvold, Chairman, R. S. Crane, J. H. Caskey; Committee 
on Research Projects: Richard L. Greene, Chairman, Leah A. Dennis, P. H. Houston, 
J. DeL. Ferguson, J. S. Sandoe. 

English IX. General Topic: “Science and the Romantic Poets.” 

French I. Advisory Committee: Gilbert Chinard, Horatio E. Smith, Edwin B. Williams. 

German I. Advisory and Nominating Committee: H. W. Nordmeyer, Eduard Prokosch, 
Alfred Senn; Research Committee: W. F. Twaddell, Carl Selmer, E. H. Sehrt, J. A. 
Walz, E. C. Roedder; Committee on American German Dialects (since 1929): E. C. 
Roedder, Chairman, Leonard Bloomfield, F. W. Bradley, Hans Kurath, Daniel B. 
Shumway. 

German II. Advisory and Research Committee: R. H. Fife, Chairman, P. M. Palmer, Al- 
fred Senn, Archer Taylor, J. A. Walz; Bibliography Committee: Richard Jente, Chair- 
man, G. O. Arlt, William Kurrelmeyer, H. W. Nordmeyer, C. A. Williams. 

German IV . Advisory Committee: Ernst Feise, Chairman. 

German V. General Topic: “Themes and Motives in the work of Gerhart Hauptmann.” 

Scandinavian I. Advisory Committee: J. E. A. Alexis, Halldér Hermannsson, John Spargo. 

Spanish II. General Topic: “Spanish Prose in the Golden Age.” Advisory Committee: 
J. P. W. Crawford, G. T. Northrup, Rudolph Schevill; Committee on Bibliography: 
R. S. Boggs, M. A. Buchanan, R. L. Grismer; Committee on Research: W. L. Fichter, 
J. E. Gillet, S. G. Morley. 

4. Professors E. Legouis, L. Cazamian, C. Cestre, and F. Delattre, of the Sorbonne, and 
Professor A. Digeon of the Lille Faculty have founded a new bimonthly magazine, Etudes 
Anglaises, published by H. Didier and edited by Louis Bonnerot. Price: single copy, 12 
francs; annual subscription, 60 francs (France) and 90 francs (abroad). Specimen copies are 
obtainable on special application to the Librairie H. Didier, 6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 








5. A committee has been formed under the chairmanship of Sir William Craigie to en- 
courage the study of Anglo-Norman and more particularly to promote the publication of 
Anglo-Norman Texts. Further information may be obtained from the Secretary, Professor 
M. K. Pope, the University, Manchester, 13, England. 

6. Members of the Modern Language Association are invited herewith to collateral 
membership in the Association Guillaume Budé. Members of the Association receive, in 
addition to various considerations and facilities abroad, a quarterly bulletin, containing 
extensive news of classical and general language activities in France, as well as articles, 
summaries of learned periodicals, and lists of recent books in a wide philological territory. 
A fundamental purpose of the Association is to bring about a working relationship between 
scholars of all nationalities, and in all linguistic and literary fields through the well-known 
learned publications appearing under its patronage, and through its standing committees 
in Europe and America. Surplus funds are used to subsidize works of exact and productive 
scholarship in the ancient, medieval, and modern fields. The membership fee is $2.00, sub- 
ject to fluctuations in the rate of foreign exchange. Remittances and communications 
should be addressed to Professor F. A. Spencer, Secretary-Treasurer, American Com- 
mittee, Association Guillaume Budé, 100 Washington Square, New York, N. Y. 

7. The following books, hitherto unannounced, have been accepted for publication by 
the Association. 

Monograph Series.—Charles Timothy Brooks: Translator of German. By Camillo von 

Klenze. ' 

Revolving Fund Series—David Garrick, Dramatist. By Elizabeth Stein. Romanticism: 

France. By N. H. Clement. 

General Series.—The Realistic M ovement in France: 1830-1870. By Bernard Weinberg. 
Joint Publications.—Proverbes en rimes. By Grace Frank (with the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Press). 


Anatole France, 1844-1896. By E. P. Dargan (with the Oxford University Press). 
Gracian’s “El Criticon” (edition). By Miguel Romera-Navarro (with the University of 
Pennsylvania Press). 





